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PKEFACE   TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Maps  in  this  Atlas  contain  the  names  of  all  places  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  History  which  can  be  identified  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability. 

The  Index,  compiled  by  Mr.  Grove,  is  intended  to  contain  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  occurrences  of  every  geographical  name  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha,  with  its  original  in  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  and  the  modern  name  of  its  site,  whether  known  or  only  conjectured. 
In  all  cases,  what  may  be  regarded  as  (certain  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
uncertain. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Notes  is  to  explain  the  reasons  for  assigning 
their  places  in  the  Maps  to  the  more  important  of  those  names  which  cannot 
be  identified  on  clear  and  simple  grounds  of  tradition,  and  to  give  short 
accounts  of  the  chief  controversies  in  the  Geography  and  Topography  of  the 
Bible.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  different  views  that  have  been  taken  in  these 
controversies,  a  few  clas.sical  and  modern  names  are  in.sertcd  in  the  Maps. 

S.  C. 


PREFACE   TO  REVISED  EDITION 


The  Maps  in  this  Atlas  have  been  revised,  and  in  some  cases  redrawn  and 
re-engraved,  from  the  published  surveys  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
and  other  sources. 

The  Index  has  been  revised  and  completed  in  accordance  with  recent 
discoveries. 

The  Notes  have  been  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten. 

C.  W.  W. 

January,  1900. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    MAPS. 


THE   DISTEIBUTION   OF    NATIONS   AFTER   THE    FLOOD. 

Plate  I.,  Nos.  1,  2. 


The  purpose  of  this  map  is  to  illustrate  the  dispersion 
of  the  children  of  Noah,  "  after  their  families,  after 
their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations,"  as 
described  in  the  Table  of  Nations  contained  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  incorporated,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  in  the  genealogies  of  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles.  The  table  has  been  called  an  "ethno- 
graphical table,"  but  the  proper  names  are  arranged 
in  their  geographical  and  not  in  their  ethnological 
order.  This  is  seen  from  the  grouping  of  the  peoples. 
The  dark-skinned  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  and  the 
olive-complexioned  Semitic  Canaanites  are  equally 
sons  of  Ham ;  the  Semitic  Sidonian,  the  Mongoloid 
Hittite,  and  the  blue- eyed,  fair-haired  Amorite  are 
associated  under  the  common  title  of  sons  of  Canaan ; 
and  amongst  the  sons  of  Shem  are  the  Turanian 
Elamites  and  the  Semitic  Assyrians  and  Arameans, 
between  whom  there  was  no  connexion  either  in 
blood  or  language.  The  table  comprises  the  known 
world  of  the  Jews,  and  its  genealogical  arrangement 
is  in  accordance  with  Semitic  idiom.  The  "  sons 
of  Canaan  "  are  the  Canaanites ;  the  "  daughter  of 
Jerusalem "  means  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  Sidon,  "  the  firstborn  "  of  Canaan,  is  the  earliest 
of  Phoenician  cities.  The  various  cities  and  countries 
are  arranged  in  three  groups — the  northern  group 
represented  by  Japheth,  the  central  by  Shem,  and  the 
southern  by  Ham.  Canaan,  as  an  Egyptian  province, 
is  grouped  with  Mizraim,  a  son  of  Ham ;  and,  as  the 
Sabaeans  belonged  to  both  the  central  and  southern 
groups,  Sheba  and  Havilah  are  classed  as  sons  of 
Cush,  and  also  as  sons  of  Shem. 

The  places  of  the  names  in  the  maj)  are  determined 
on  evidence  of  three  kinds,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
differ  greatly  in  weight : — 

1.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  names  in  Gen.  x. 


became  current  names  in  Hebrew  geography,  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  have  thus  in  many  ca3es  a  safe  guide 
to  the  general  positions  of  the  regions  to  which  they 
belong,  though  the  areas  to  which  they  were  applied 
were  often  widely  extended  in  later  times.  This  exten- 
sion was  not  always  occasioned  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
race ;  it  was  sometimes  due  to  the  application  of  the 
name  to  the  less-known  regions  which  lay  beyond  or 
around  its  original  area.  Thus  the  use  of  the  term 
KiTTiM  was  extended  so  as  to  include  Macedonia  and 
Italy,  and  Magog  became  a  general  name  for  the 
regions  north  of  the  Caucasus.  It  should  be  observed 
that  each  name  is  placed  in  this  map  in  the  spot 
to  which  it  appears,  according  to  such  evidence  as 
exists,  to  have  first  belonged,  and  with  which  it  was 
probably  identified  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
Table  of  Nations,  without  regard  to  the  subsequent 
extension  of  its  area.  In  this  respect  the  map  is 
unlike  most  of  those  already  published  with  a  similar 
object,  and  it  should  be  compared  with  Map  18,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  geography  of 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6)  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Table  of  Nations,  in  which  ho 
generally  follows  the  light  of  the  later  Old  Testament 
geography  as  far  as  it  goes ;  in  what  he  has  added  it 
is  likely  that  he  has  preserved  a  few  genuine  Hebrew 
traditions,  but  he  has  also  introduced  here  and  there 
what  seem  to  be  conjectures  of  his  own.  The  notices 
that  bear  on  the  subject  in  the  liabbinical  writers, 
and  in  the  topographical  works  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  in  like  manner,  appear  to  contain  some  real 
traditions,  but  they  are  mixed  with  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  worthless  matter. 

3.  In  modern  times  much  light  has  been  thrown 
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upon  the  subject  by  Oriental  research,  especially  by 
the  cuueiform  records.  A  great  deal  has  also  been 
done  by  applying  to  it  the  information  gathered  from 
profane  history  regarding  the  early  migrations  of 
races,  and  from  philological  research  into  the  ancient 
names  of  places  and  peoples  as  preserved  by  the 
ancient  geographers  and  in  local  traditions.  Bochart 
may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  line  in  his 
Vhalcg — a  work  which  can  never  lose  its  value,  and 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  that  has  since  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Gesenius,  Eosenmliller, 
Knobel,  and  others  have  corrected  many  of  Bochart's 
mistakes,  in  accordance  with  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  modern  philology. 

A  Hst  of  the  principal  works  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  treated  will  be  found  in  p.  11.  The  follow- 
ing notes  chiefly  relate  to  the  names  of  most  impor- 
tance, and  to  those  particulars  that  throw  light  on 
their  geographical  positions. 


§  I.  The  Sons  of  Japheth. 

(Gen.  X.  2.) 

GoMER  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
Cimmerians,  the  Gf'mirrai  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
who  first  appear  in  history  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  occupying  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  Their 
name  long  remained  there  in  the  designations,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  Cimmerian  Mount,  and  the 
Cimmerian  Walls ;  and  a  trace  of  them  still  survives 
in  the  name  Crimea.  According  to  a  tradition  pre- 
served by  Strabo,  the  Cimmerians  invaded  the  south 
shores  of  the  Euxine  in  very  early  times.  But  they 
were  driven  from  their  home  by  the  Scythians  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  passed  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Sardis. 
The  history  of  their  invasion  and  subsequent  migra- 
tions can  be  traced  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
They  were  expelled  from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  the 
father  of  Croesus,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
settled  in  Paphlagonia,  about  Sinope.  They  must 
thus  have  been  in  Asia  Minor  when  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  6) 
wrote  of  them  as  associated  with  Togarmah  in  the 
confederacy  under  Gog,  the  chief  of  Magog,  which 
was  to  threaten  the  peace  of  Israel  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  but  was  to  suffer  defeat.  [Map 
18.]  The  LXX.  leave  the  name  Gomer  untranslated 
{Vanif)).  Josephus  identifies  the  Gomerians  with  the 
Galatians.  According  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  Haik, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Armenians,  was  a  grandson  of 
Gomer.  Some  authorities  identify  Gomer  with 
Cappadocia,  the  Armenian  Gamir.     Herodot.  i.  6,  15, 


103;  iv.  1,  11,  12  ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  494  ;   xii.  578,  etc. ; 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

Maqoo  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2 ;  xxxix.  6. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regarded  Magog  as  the  Magi,  the 
principal  division  of  the  Medes,  the  name  being  so 
written  owing  to  the  well-known  reduplication  of  the 
last  syllable  which  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Assyrian  writing.  Professor  Sayce  identifies  Gog 
with  Gyges  (Assyrian  Gvgu),  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
messages  to  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  Magog  with  Mat 
Giigi  (the  land  of  Gog),  or  Lydia,  which  in  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  was  a  strong  and  rising  power  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  name  has  been  usually  under- 
stood- to  denote  the  Scythians,  whose  invasion  of 
Media,  and  subsequent  ejection  after  a  long  occu- 
pation, must  in  its  general  features  have  been  known 
to  Ezekiel.  [Map  18— Note,  p.  33.]  The  term 
Magog  was  probably  afterwards  applied  to  all  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas.  A  local  trace  of  the  name  occurs  in 
Gogarene  (Fwjaprivii) ,  which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  a  district  of  Armenia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  north  of  the  river  Cyrus  (lib.  i.x.  p.  528) ;  it 
is  said  to  be  called  Kukar  by  the  Armenians.  The 
word  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1)  appears  to 
have  been  a  title  of  the  ruler  of  Magog,  the  head  of  a 
confederation  already  mentioned,  comprising  Eosh 
[p.  36],  Gomer,  Togarmah,  Meshech,  and  Tubal, 
formed  after  the  Captivity.  In  still  later  times  Gog 
and  Magog  became  types  of  heathen  darkness  as 
opposed  to  the  elect  people  (Rev.  xx.  8 ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
47).  The  names  Tatar  and  Turk  were  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  Magog  had  previously  been.  It  is 
worth  while  to  compare  with  this  the  connexion  in 
which  St.  Paul  places  the  name  Scythian  (Col.  iii.  11). 

Madai  is  the  regular  name  for  the  Medes  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6;  xviii.  11;  Esth.  i.  3;  Isa.  xiii.  17,  etc.). 
They  appear  on  Assyrian  monuments  of  b.c.  840  as 
Amada,  and  later  as  Madci  (Sayce).  The  word 
appears  to  signify  the  people  of  the  middle  country, 
the  root  being  identical  with  our  own  mid  (Gesenius, 
Fuerst).     [Map  15— Note,  p.  33.] 

Javan  appears  to  have  been  always  taken  for  the 
Greek  race.  It  is  the  original  word  not  only  in 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  but  also  in  Dan. 
viii.  21;  x.  20;  xi.  2;  Joel  iii.  6;  Zech.  ix.  13. 
Josephus  applies  the  name  specially  to  the  lonians, 
the  race  of  Greeks  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
most  familiar.  It  was  when  the  Ionian  colonies  had 
become  famous  for  commerce  that  Ezekiel  appears 
to  have  extended  the  name  over  the  south-western 
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part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  name  occurs  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Cyprus  in  the  form  of  Yavnd, 
and  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  in  that  of  Yivana. 
[Map  18 — Note  on  Ge.ecia,  p.  35.]  Its  proper  place 
in  this  map  is,  of  course,  on  the  spot  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  original  seat  of  the  Ionian  race. 
[Elishah,  p.  3.] 

Tubal  is  aim  st  always  associated  with  Meshech 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  19  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  xxxii.  2G  ;  xxxviii.  2,  3 ; 
xxxix.  1).  The  LXX.  leave  both  words  untranslated, 
except  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  where  they  do  not  treat 
them  as  proper  names,  but  render  them,  it  would 
seem,  according  to  their  supposed  radical  meaning, 
as  expressing  the  whole  race  of  Javan  with  its 
spreading  colonies — ij  'EAAcic  Koi  i|  avfiTracra,  koI  to. 
TraixiTtivovTa.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Alexandrian 
translators  did  not  connect  the  names  with  any 
peoples  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Josephus 
supposes  Tubal  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Iberians, 
and  Meshech  the  father  of  the  Cappadocians,  con- 
necting the  name  of  the  latter  with  Mazaca,  the  old 
name  of  Csesarea  ad  Argfeum.  Modern  critics  generally 
identify  the  names  with  the  two  peoples  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  associated  by  Herodotus,  the 
Moschi  and  Tibareni  (Mo^xoi  koi  Ttfiaprtvol).  They 
appear  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  as  the  Musku 
and  Tabali ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Sargon,  the  territory 
of  the  latter  adjoined  Cilicia,  whilst  the  Musku  were 
in  contact  with  Melitene  and  the  Hittites.  In  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  the  two  tribes  had  retired  north- 
wards. The  Moschi  were  then  settled  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Tibareni  to  the 
west  near  Cotyora,  the  modern  Ordu,  which  was  a 
Greek  colony  established  in  their  territory  (Anah.  v.  5, 
§  3).  Meshech  is  named  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  in  con- 
nexion with  Kedar :  "  Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in 
Meshech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar."  The 
troops  of  Meshech  in  the  army  of  Gog  (see  Ezek. 
xxxii.  26 ;  xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1)  appear  here  to  be 
taken  by  the  exiled  Psalmist  as  representing  the 
terrors  of  the  northern  confederation,  and  Kedar  as 
representing  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  (cf.  Isa.  xxi. 
17).  [Map  18 — Note  on  Kedar,  p.  35.]  Some  have 
conjectured  that  the  Moscovites  owe  their  origin  and 
name  to  Meshech. 

TmAS  is  not  mentioned  in  any  passage  of  Scripture, 
except  Gen.  x.  2  and  1  Chron.  i.  5,  where  it  is  not  trans- 
lated by  the  LXX.  Josephus,  and  some  later  authori- 
ties, connect  the  name  with  the  Thracians.  But  all 
the  sons  of  Japheth  appear  to  have  been  settled  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  Tiras  probably  represents  the 
Tirusha  or  primitive  Cimmerians.  I 


The  Sons  of  Gomer.     (Gen.  x.  3.) 

AsHKENAZ  is  noticed  only  in  the  Table  of  Nations 
and  in  Jer.  li.  27,  where  the  prophet  mentions  to- 
gether "  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ash- 
kenaz."  If  these  names  follow  in  geographical  order, 
Ashkenaz  must  have  been  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  Ararat,  between  the  Minni  and  the  Medes,  where 
the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  place  the  kingdom  Asguza, 
possibly  only  another  form  of  the  name.  Ashken  is 
an  Armenian  proper  name,  and  az  an  Armenian  name- 
ending.  Some  writers,  assuming  that  the  tribes 
migrated  westward,  recognize  Ashkenaz  in  the  lake 
Ascanius  in  Bithynia  ;  and  some  have  conjectured 
that  the  old  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  "A^tvog,  is  only 
another  form  of  'Ao-kowoc.  A  Jewish  tradition,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  later  Targums,  connects  the 
name  Asia  with  Ashkenaz.  The  rabbins  at  the 
present  day  call  Germany  Ashkenaz,  and  the  Jews  of 
that  country  Ashkenazim. 

RiPHATH  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Table  of  Nations. 
In  1  Chron.  i.  6  the  Hebrew  text  gives  the  form  Diphath 
— a  reading  preferred  byBochart  {Phaleg,  iii.  10),  who 
connects  the  name  with  Tibium,  a  mountain  in  tha 
north  of  Asia  Minor.  Riphath  has  been  identified 
with  the  Rhipfean  mountains  (Knobel)  and  the  Rhibii 
who  lived  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schultens). 
Josephus  connects  the  name  with  the  Ripheans,  whom 
he  identifies  with  the  Paphlagonians,  and  this  seems 
the  more  reasonable  view. 

TooARMAH,  "in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north, 
and  all  his  hordes,"  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  in  con- 
nexion with  Gomer  (xxxviii.  6,  R.V.),  and  as  carrying 
on  a  trade  in  horses,  war-horses,  and  mules  (xxvii.  14). 
The  Armenians  have  a  tradition  that  their  progenitor 
Haik  was  a  son  of  Thorcjoma,  son  of  Gomer,  and  this 
has  led  many  writers  to  identify  Togarmah  with 
Armenia  or  Ararat.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  Togarmah  has  no 
connexion  with  Armenia,  and  it  must  probably  be 
looked  for  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshech 
and  Tubal,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Melitene. 

The  Sons  of  Javan.     (Gen.  x.  4.) 

Elish.\h. — "  The  Isles  of  Elishah  "  are  spoken  of  by 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  as  supplying  the  famous  purple  dye. 
Josephus  connects  Elishah  with  the  yEolians  who,  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel,  occupied  the  maritime  district  of 
Asia  Minor  called  /Eolis,  and  the  islands  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos.  The  Murex  hrandaris  from  which,  according 
to  Canon  Tristram,  the  dye  was  chiefly  obtained  {Land 
of  Israel,  p.  51  ;  Nat.  Hist.  p.  297),  was  found  on  this 
coast,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Dillmann  identifies  Elishah  with  Southern  Italy,  De- 
litzsch  with  Carthage,  and  Sayce  with  Hellas.  But 
the  identification  with  iEolis  is  the  most  probable, 
and  in  this  case  Javan  and  Elishah  represent  two  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  LXX.,  both  in  Gen.  x.  2  and  1  Chron. 
i.  5,  make  Elishah  to  be  a  son  of  Japheth,  and  thus 
co-ordinate  with  Javan  as  his  brother.     [Javan,  p.  2.] 

Tarsiiish,  in  some  places,  Thaushish. — The  position 
of  the  name,  for  the  purpose  of  this  map,  is  very 
doubtful.  There  is  no  other  ground  for  connecting  it 
with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  than  the  similarity  of  the 
names,  and  the  unsupported  statement  of  Josephus 
that  the  Cilicians  were  formerly  called  I'harsi.  The 
earliest  legends  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  Cilician 
Tarsus  to  Sardanapalua  (Assnr-bani-pal),  and  the 
name  points  to  a  Semitic  origin.  But,  according  to 
Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  Arglves,  who  accompanied 
Triptolemus  in  his  search  after  lo.  Knobel  and 
Fuerst  are  inclined  to  connect  Tbarshish  with  the 
Tuscans.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  critics  that  the 
Tharshish  of  later  times  (1  Kings  x.  22  ;  Isa.  xxiii.  6  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  etc.)  [see  pp.  37,  39,  40]  is  the  Tar- 
tessus  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  it  seems 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  geographical  order 
followed  in  Gen.  x.,  to  identify  a  PhcBuician  colony 
in  the  south  of  Spain  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan. 

KiTTiM,  elsewhere  Chittim. — Josephus  rightly  identi- 
fies Chittim  with  Cyprus.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  settlement  of  Kitium,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  partly  occupied  by  Larnaka,  where 
many  important  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been 
fonnd.  Josephus  also  says  that  the  Hebrews  in  later 
times  extended  the  name  Chittim  to  most  of  the 
islands  and  sea-coasts  that  were  known  to  them  ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  in  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Balaam  speaks  of  ships  coming  to  afflict 
Asshur  from  Chittim  (Numb.  xxiv.  24),  where  the 
Vulgate  renders  the  name  as  Italy.  (See  Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  p.  300,  note,  cf.  p.  115.)  In  other  passages, 
the  Targums,  as  well  as  the  Vulgate,  favour  the  same 
application  of  it.  In  Dan.  xi.  30,  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
appear  to  be  Pioman  ships.  The  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  the  west  in  Jer.  ii.  10.  "The  isles  of 
Chittim"  are  mentioned  as  trading  with  Tyre  (Isa. 
xxiii.  1,  12,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  6),  Benches  of  box- 
wood inlaid  with  ivory,  which  must  have  been  im- 
ported from  Africa,  are  specified  as  their  articles  of 
commerce.  In  1  Mace.  i.  1  and  viii.  5,  the  name  is 
evidently  applied  to  the  Macedonians.     [Map  18.] 

DoDASiM. — In  the  copy  of  the  Table  of  Nations  in 
1  Chron.  i.,  this  name  is  changed  in  the  Hebrew  to 


RoDANiM.  and  the  LXX.,  in  Gen.  x.  4,  render  it  by 
'PoS(o< :  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of 
the  reading,  Dodnnim.  Gesenius  has  shown  {Thes., 
p.  1266)  that  the  word  Dodanim  might  naturally 
become  changed  into  Dardani,  and  this  view  is 
favoured  by  the  Targums.  According  to  an  old 
Greek  legend,  Dardanus  came  from  the  island  of 
Samothracia  (Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  331),  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  were  regarded  as  avroxOovi^ 
(Diod.  Sic.  V.  47  ;  see  Heyne,  Excursus  vi.,  ad  Virg. 
yEn.  iii.).  This  legend  is  most  probably  older  than 
the  one  in  Virgil,  that  Dardanus  was  an  Italian 
(JUn.  iii.  167  ;  vii.  205).  Some  identify  Dodanim  with 
Dodona,  the  place  of  the  ancient  oracle  in  Epirus 
(Herodot.  ii.  52;  Strabo,  pp.  328,  506),  but  there 
seems  nothing  except  the  similarity  of  the  name  to 
support  the  notion.  Dillmann  and  Sayce  prefer  the 
reading  Rodanim,  and  connect  the  name  with  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5). — The  Hebrew 
word  here  used  does  not  mean  strictly  idi-s,  but  any 
land  bordering  on  the  sea  (Isa.  xx.  6,  etc.;  R.V. 
"  coastland ").  "  The  Isles  of  the  Nations  "  are 
mentioned  in  Zeph.  ii.  11  (R.V.),  and  •'the  Isles" 
appear  to  denote  the  same  in  Ps.  hxii.  10  ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  15,  etc.  In  this  place  we  must  understand  by 
the  term  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Sea. 

§  II.  The  Sons  of  Ham. 

(Gen.  X.  6.) 

CusH  was  the  Ethiopia  of  the  classical  geographers, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  English  Bible,  except  in  the 
Table  of  Nations  and  Isa.  xi.  11.  But  in  2  Chron.  xxL 
16,  the  rendering  "  the  Arabians  that  were  near  the 
Ethiopians  "  is  likely  to  mislead.  It  is  held  by  some 
to  afford  an  indication  of  Eastern  Cushites ;  by  some 
to  point  to  a  wide  extension  of  the  Cushite  race  on 
either  side  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  by  others,  including 
Gesenius  (Thes.  cf.  p.  673  with  p.  1297),  to  refer  to 
the  Cushite  tribes  of  Raamah  and  Dedan.  [  Map  18 — 
Note,  p.  34.]  The  districts  south  of  the  First  Cataract 
of  the  Nile  ate  called  Kesh  on  Egyptian  monuments. 

MizRAiM  was  the  usual  name  for  the  whole  of 
Egypt  [Egypt,  p.  35] ;  and  the  Hebrew  word  is  rightly 
given  in  the  dual  form.  The  Pharaohs  were  kings  of 
"  the  two  lands,"  and  wore  the  separate  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Phut  (R.V.  Put)  has  been  identified  with  Libj-a 
(Smith's  Diet,  iii,  p.  868),  but  the  word  is  almost 
always  left  untranslated  in  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and 
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our  version.  The  name  Lihi/ans  (Alftviij)  is,  how- 
ever, used  in  all  these  versions  (except  R.V.)  to  render 
Phut  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9.  In  geographical  order  Phut 
comes  between  Mizraim  and  Canaan,  and  it  should 
therefore  he  looked  for  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Egj-pt.  Sayce  identifies  it  with  Pudhu-yaian,  or 
"  Phut  of  the  lonians,"  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  and  concludes  that  it  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  Egypt.  [Map  18 — 
Note,  p.  36.] 

Canaan.     [Page  7.] 

The  Sons  of  Ciish.     (Gen.  x.  7.) 

Seba  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Cush  in 
Isa.  xliii.  3,  and  in  connexion  with  Sheba  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10.  According  to  Josephus,  Seba  was  the  old  name 
of  Meroe.  It  is  possible  that  the  Cushite  Sabaeans, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of 
Ethiopia,  were  emigrants  from  Arabia.  Their  chief 
town  was  Sabae,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Sayce  considers  Seba  and  Sheba  to  be  two  different 
forms  of  the  same  name,  the  one  denoting  the  king- 
dom of  Saba  in  the  south  of  Ai'abia,  the  other  the 
Sabaean  colonies  in  the  north.  [Map  18— Note, 
p.  3G.] 

The  name  Havilah  (to  be  distinguished  from  the 
.Toktanite  Havilah,  ver.  29)  appears  to  be  traced  in 
Avalitas,  the  name  of  a  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  African 
coast  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.  Ptol.  iv. 
7,  §  10,  Arrian,  Peripliis. 

Sabtah  was  apparently  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  is  possibly  the  Sabota  of  Pliny  (vi.  32). 

Sabtechah,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Targum  of  Palestine,  was  near  the  pro- 
montory Zingis  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §  11),  not  far  from  Cape 
Ciardafai.  (See  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  936.)  It  should, 
however,  be  probably  looked  for  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Raamah. 

Raamah — Sheba  —  Dedan. — There  is  reason  for 
placin;T  the  three  tribes  that  took  their  names  from 
Raamah  and  his  two  sons  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  LXX.  render  Raamah  by  'Pty/ua, 
the  name  of  a  jilace  in  the  territory  of  the  Nariti,  an 
Arabian  tribe  on  the  south-west  of  the  gulf,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  14).  Raamah  was  famous  for 
its  trade  in  spices,  gems,  and  gold  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22). — 
Sheba  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  grandson  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah  of  the  same  name.  Gen.  xxv.  3) 
is  identified  by  Mr.  Stanley  Poole  with  the  ruined  city 
Sheba,  on  the  island  of  Awal.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  sv.) 
— Dedan  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  grandson  of 
Abraham   and   Keturah,  Gen.  xxv.  3)  is  associated 


with  the  Joktanite  Sheba  in  Ezck.  xxxviii,  13  ;  cf.  xxvii. 
15.  There  is  nothing  to  give  us  a  hint  of  its  precise 
position ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (See  Smith's  Diet.  i. 
p.  744,  2nd  ed.)  Sayce  identifies  both  Dedans  with 
a  tribe  whose  head-quarters  were  in  Northern  Arabia, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teima.  [Map  18 — Note, 
p.  34.] 

The  Cities  of  Nimrod.*     (Gen.  x.  8-12.) 

Erech  is  now  Warka,  the  Orchoe  of  the  Greeks. 
AccAD  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Accad. 
Calneh  is  identified  by  some  with  Ctesiphon,  and  by 
others  with  Nopher  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  the 
modern  Niffer.  Rehoboth,  or  Rehoboth-Ir  (R.V.),  is 
now  generally  considered  to  refer  to  the  boulevards, 
or  suburbs  of  Nineveh.  Calah  is  now  Nimriul,  situated 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Greater  Zab.  Resen, 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  was  probably  near  the 
modern  village  of  Sclamiyeh.  The  translation  of  ver. 
11  in  the  text  of  our  version  is  less  correct  than  that 
in  the  margin,  "Out  of  that  land  [Babylonia]  he 
[Nimrod]  went  forth  into  Assyria  [the  land  occupied 
by  Asshur],  and  builded  Nineveh,"  etc.     [Map  12.] 

The  Deseendants  of  Mizraim.     (Gen.  x.  13,  14.) 

The  LtiDiM  appear  to  have  been  Lydian  mercenaries 
in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  kings  ;  and  they  pro- 
bably arrived  in  Egypt  when  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
sent  assistance  to  Psammetichus  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  They  were  archers  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  9),  and  were  also  employed  as  mercenaries  by 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxx.  5,  etc.).  [Map  18 — Note, 
p.  35.J 

The  An.amim  are  supposed  by  Brugsch  to  have  been 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Oasis  of  el-Khargch  in 
the  Libyan  desert,  and  by  Ebers  to  have  lived  in  the 
Delta ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  determine  their  place. 

The  Lehabim  are  the  fair-headed  Libyans  who, 
from  a  very  early  period,  formed  part  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  they  probably  lived  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Egypt.    [See  Phut.] 

The  Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled  in  Egypt,  or 
to  the  west  of  it.  The  name  has  been  connected  with 
Noph  (Isa.  xix.  13 ;  Jer.  ii.  16,  etc.)  and  Moph  (Hos. 
ix.  6  in  the  Heb.),  which  are  taken  for  Memphis  in  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate.     [Map  18— Note  on  Noph,  p.  36.] 

*  It  has  b^en  lield  by  Afsyriologitts  tlint,  in  ver.  8,  Ccsh  repre- 
sents the  Kaufhn  of  the  Assyrian  iiiscriiitions, —  a  tri!)e  which  gave 
Babylon  a  dynasty,  the  "  Cas^ite  kings  ;  "  and  that  it  is  not  tlie  same 
as  the  C'lish  of  vers.  C  and  7  (Driver,  in  Aiithoriti/  and  Arclianjtvgi/, 
p.  28) 
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Pathrusim. — The  name  is  evidently  connected  with 
Pathros  (Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  etc.)i 
which  seems  to  be  identified,  on  fair  ground,  with 
Upper  Egypt.     [Map  18— Note  on  Paturos,  p.  36.] 

Casluhim. — No  satisfactory  identification  of  the 
name  has  been  made.  Possibly  traces  of  it  may  have 
been  left  in  Mons  Casius  and  the  district  Casiotis 
(Strabo,  i.  50 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5,  §  12). 

Caphtorim. — In  the  Egyptian  records  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  a  country  called  Kajt,  which  is 
translated  Phoenicia  in  the  trilingual  inscription  of 
Canopus.  Ebcrs  and  Sayce  see  in  Caphtorim  an 
Egyptian  Kajt-ur,  or  "  Greater  Phoenicia,"  a  title 
given  to  the  coast-land  of  the  Delta.  Naville,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  Caphtor  to  be  a  foreign  country, 
and  to  include  the  Phoenician  coast  and  some  of  the 
maritime  settlements  of  Phoenicia  (Smith's  Diet. 
i.  532,  2nd  ed.).  Dr.  Poole  suggests  that  Caphtor 
may  have  been  Crete,  and  the  Philistine  migration 
an  eastward  movement  of  the  race  to  which  both 
Philistines  and  Phoenicians  belonged.  Amongst  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Crete  are,  that  the  Philistines, 
who  were  certainly  Caphtorim,  are  called  Kerethim 
(D'riT3),  which  in  our  version  stands  as  Cherethites  or 
Cheretliiin,  and  in  two  places  is  rendered  Cretans  by 
the  LXX.  (1  Sam.  xxx.,  cf.  ver.  14  with  ver.  16;  Ezek. 
XXV.  16 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5) ;  that  Crete  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Egypt  in  ancient  times  ;  that  the  people 
of  Gaza  believed  their  god  Marna  to  be  connected 
with  the  Cretan  Jove ;  and  that  according  to  one 
tradition  the  Jews  (apparently  confused  with  the 
Philistines)  were  of  Cretan  origin  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  2). 
According  to  W.  Max  Miiller,  Kaft  was  Western  Asia 
Minor. 

Philistim. — The  question  relating  to  Caphtorderives 
its  chief  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  history  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  that 
of  the  chosen  people.  The  word  Philistine  (from  tr^s, 
pulash,  i.e.  migravit)  answers  to  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX.,  ' A\\(t<pv\oi,  and  of  the  Vulgate,  aliecjcnse,  i.e. 
one  of  another  nation — "  aliens."  That  the  Philis- 
tines were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  branch  of 
the  Caphtorim  is  clearly  stated  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ; 
Amos  ix.  7.  In  Deut.  ii.  23  "  the  Caphtorims  which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor"  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
"  the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim  [i.e.  in  the  open 
villages,  or  nomad  encampments]  even  unto  Azzah  " 
(Gaza).  These  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
Philistines  who  certainly  moved  dp  the  coast  from 
Egypt,  whether  Caphtor  be  identified  with  the  Delta 
or  the  island  of  Crete.  Knobel  holds  that  the 
Philistines  were  Egyptians  who  had  sojourned  in 
Crete.     It  may  be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  words 


(Gen.  X.  14)  translated  "  Casluhim  (out  of  whom  came 
Philistim) "  do  not  mean  that  the  Philistines  were 
descended  from  the  Casluhim,  but  that  they  came  out 
of,  or  passed  through,  their  country  (Knobel,  Delitzsch, 
Keil).  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the 
reference  to  the  Philistines  in  this  passage  has  been 
misplaced,  and  that  the  reading  should  be  "  and 
Caphtorim  whence  went  forth  the  Philistines,"  but 
there  is  no  ancient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  conjecture. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Philistines  who  were  settled 
in  the  land  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  whose  capital 
was  Gerar  and  whose  king  was  called  Abimclech 
(Gen.  xxi.  34  ;  xxvi.  14),  did  not  possess  Gaza,  nor 
either  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  that  became  power- 
ful in  later  times.  In  Gen.  x.  19  Gaza  is  named  as 
the  frontier  town  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  direction 
of  Gerar ;  and  in  Deut.  ii.  23  we  find  that  the  Avim 
held  the  country  up  to  Gaza  until  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Caphtorim.  Possibly  the  Philistines 
entered  the  maritime  plain  shortly  before  or  after 
the  time  of  Moses ;  but  their  real  advance  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  until  much  later,  when 
they  spread  over  the  plain,  and,  invading  the  high- 
lands, came  into  collision  with  the  Jews.  The  name 
Philistim  in  the  map  is  restricted  to  the  territory  of 
Abimelech.     [Map  18 — Note  on  Palestine,  p.  36.J 

§  III.  The  Sons  of  Shem. 

(Gen.  x.  21,  22.) 

Elam  lay  to  the  east  of  Babylonia,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Persia,  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  capital  was  Shushan, 
or  Susa ;  and  it  was  afterwards  a  province  of  Persia 
(Dan.  viii.  2 ;  Ezra  iv.  9).  Chedorlaomer  was  its 
king  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  more  extended  area  in  later  times  (Isa. 
xi.  11 ;  xxi.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24).  The  Elymais  of  the 
Greeks  (1  Mace.  vi.  1)  was  a  district  of  Susiana. 
[Map  18— Note,  p.  35.] 

AssHUK  was  used  strictly  as  the  name  of  Assyria ; 
but  in  an  extended  sense  it  sometimes  included 
Babylonia  with  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  [Map  14 — 
Note,  p.  32.]  . 

Arphaxad  (R.V.  Arpachshad)  appears  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  father  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.,  cf.  ver. 
12  with  ver.  28).  But  the  situation  of  the  country 
to  which  his  name  was  first  applied  is  doubtful.  The 
similarity  of  sound  has  suggested  Arrapachitis,  in 
Northern  Assyria  (Ptol.  vi.  1,  §  2),  and  this  view  has 
been  adopted  by  Lagarde,  Delitzsch,  Kautzsch,  and 
Spiegel.  Schradcr  and  Sayce  connect  the  word  with 
Babylonia  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Map  6 — Note, 
p.  17.1 
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Aram  (onx,  i.e.  the  high  land)  was  the  name  by 
which  the  parts  of  Syria  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Palestine  and  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  were 
known.  The  original  word  is  preserved  in  Numh. 
xxiii.  7 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23 ;  elsewhere  it  is  rendered 
Syria.     [Map  18 — Note  on  Syria,  p.  37.] 

LuD  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Baten,  the 
name  of  a  powerful  tribe  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  an,,  apparently  living  north  of  Palestine 
and  near  Mesopotamia.  Sayce  suggests  that  the 
original  reading  may  have  been  Nod,  the  land  of  the 
"  nomads,"  east  of  Babylonia.  Josephus  makes  Lud 
the  father  of  the  Lydiaus,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  Lydians  first  established  themselves  near 
Palestine,  and  later  moved  westward  into  Asia  Minor. 
In  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  R.V.  correctly  reads  Ludim  for  the 
Lydians  of  A.V.     [p.  5 — Map  18 — Note,  p.  35.] 

The  Sons  of  Aram.     (Gen.  x.  23.) 

Uz,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  father  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis  and  the  region  of 
Damascus.  This  statement,  though  unsupported, 
seems  possible  in  view  of  the  old  Arab  traditions  that 
connect  Job  with  the  Hauran  and  Batansea.  Such 
reasons  as  there  are  for  placing  "  the  land  of 
Uz  "  (Job  i.  1)  in  Arabia  Petraea,  north  of  the  30th 
parallel,  are  given  in  Smith's  Diet,  s.v.,  and  Eeland's 
Palastina,  pp.  71,  72. 

HuL  was  supposed  by  Josephus  and  Jerome  to  be 
in  Armenia.  Schultens  proposes  Southern  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  compares  the  name  with  the  Assyrian 
lliilija.  There  may  be  traces  of  the  name  in  OvXaOa, 
a  town  of  Trachonitis  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and 
in  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Water  of  Merom,  Bahr  el- 
Htdeh,  i.e.  the  Lake  of  Huleh. 

Gether. — No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  found ; 
the  Arabs  write  it  Ghathir.  It  possibly  lay  east  of 
Damascus. 

Mash,  according  to  Bochart  and  Knobel,  has 
probably  left  his  name  in  what  was  called  by  the 
ancients  Mons  Masius  (now  Karaja  Dar/h),  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  north  boundary  of  Mesopotamia 
(Strabo,  xi.  pp.  506,  527  ;  Ptol.  v.  18,  §  2).  The  name 
Meshech  appears  instead  of  Mash  in  1  Chron.  i.  17. 
Josephus  connects  Mash  with  Mesene  in  Babylonia, 
and  apparently  also  with  Mesha  [p.  7]. 

The  Children  of  Arphaxad,     (Gen.  x.  24-30.) 

The  Table  of  Nations  rather  changes  its  character 
when  it  comes  to  the  family  of  Arphaxad.  It 
apparently  becomes  more  ethnographical,  or  genea- 
logical ;  and,  as  regards  the  sons  of  Salah  (Shelah, 


E.V.)  the  names  seem  to  be  tribal,  or  perhaps 
personal.  In  Gen.  xi.  12-18  the  names  of  Salah 
himself,  of  Ebeb  and  Peleg,  appear  only  as  links  in 
the  family  chain  of  the  chosen  people. — The  word 
Eber,  mentioned  with  Asshur  in  Numb.  xxiv.  24, 
possibly  indicates  that  the  Bene  Eber  (Gen.  x.  21) 
included  people  living  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  p.  300 ;  Smith's  Diet.  art.  Hebrew). 

JoKTAN  appears  as  the  father  of  the  old  Arabian 
tribes  who  settled  in  the  south  of  Arabia.  The 
notices  of  Joktan  and  his  sons  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Arabs  are  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Stanley  Poole 
in  the  articles  on  Arabia  and  Joktan  in  Smith's 
Diet,  (new  ed.). — It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Table 
of  Nations,  geographical  limits  are  assigned  to  no 
races  except  the  Joktanites  and  the  Canaanites. 
Those  of  the  Joktanites  are  stated  in  ver.  30. — 
Shephar,  connected  with  "the  mount  in  the  East" 
(Gen.  X.  30),  is,  with  reasonable  probability,  identified 
with  Zafar  or  Dhafar,  an  ancient  seaport  on  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  near  Mirbdt  [p.  41].  The 
position  of  Mesha  is  doubtful.  It  was  probably  a 
well-known  place  on  the  western  boundary,  and  on 
the  map  it  is  identified  with  an  Arab  town  called 
Bisha. 

The  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribes  in  later  times  was 
that  of  Sheba,  which  gave  its  name  to  an  important 
monarchy,  including,  probably,  the  whole  of  the 
Joktanite?.  [Map  18 — Note,  p.  36.]  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  two  other  Shebas  are  mentioned 
as  the  heads  of  tribes,  one  the  son  of  Cash,  ver.  7 
[see  p.  5],  the  other  the  grandson  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3). — ^ Whether  the  Joktanite  Ophir 
gave  his  name  to  the  place  afterwards  so  famous  for 
the  production  of  gold  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  disputed  :  it  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  |  Map 
18 — Notes,  p.  86].  Sheba  and  Ophir  are  the  only 
Joktanite  tribes  that  are  mentioned  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  IV.  The  Nations  of  Canaan.     (Gen.  x.  15-19.) 
Plate  I.,  No.  2. 

1.  This  portion  of  the  Table  of  Nations  appears  to 
enumerate  the  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  writer.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sidon 
as  representing  the  Sidonians,  and  Heth  as  represent- 
ing the  Hittites,  are  the  only  personal  names.  The 
other  tribes  are  distinguished  by  their  national  names 
in  the  singular  number,  according  to  a  frequent 
Hebrew  usage.  Six  of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  did 
not  come  within  the  territory  actually  possessed  by 
the  Israelites,  but  dwelt  to  the  north  of  it. 

2.  Of  the  six  northern  tribes,  the  situation  of  Sidon 
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(properly  Zidon)  admits  of  no  douht.  The  Arkites 
liave  left  a  trace  of  their  name  at  Arce,  or  Arcea, 
now  'Arka,  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets,  and  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  6,  §  2  ;  Bd.  Jitd.  vii.  5,  §  1),  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  called 
Ctesarea  Libani ;  the  Sinites,  at  Sinna,  a  fortress 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755),  and  possibly  the 
Sin  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  III. ;  the 
AnvADiTES  (who  are  named  in  connexion  with  Tyre, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11)  at  Arvad  or  Aradus  (Strabo, 
xvi.  pp.  753,  7(56,  etc.;  1  Mace.  xv.  23),  the  island 
now  called  liudd — a  place  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Tell  ol-Amarna  tablets ;  the  Hamathites,  at  the  city 
of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  which  was  the  principal 
place  in  Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that 
of  Amos,  and  which  still  exists  as  a  considerable  town 
under  the  name  of  Haina  ,•  the  Zemarites  at  Simyra, 
now  Sumra — the  Zemar  mentioned  in  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  tablets  as  an  important  Egyptian  fortress. 
Of  these  six  tribes,  the  only  ones  noticed  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  Zidonians  and  the 
Arvadites.     (Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.) 

3.  As  regards  the  tribes  which  occupied  the  Holy 
Land,  our  only  object  in  connexion  with  this  map 
will  be  to  notice  the  sites  in  which  they  are  first  found 
in  the  sacred  history — The  Hittites,  the  children  of 
Heth,  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron  (then  Kirjath-Arba)  when  Abraham  purchased 
of  them  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-7) 
|p.  19j. — The  Jebusites  appear  to  have  inhabited 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xv.  8). — The 
Amorites  occupied  Hazezon-Tamar  (i.e.  Engedi) 
when  Abraham  fought  the  battle  with  the  kings 
(Gen.  xiv.  7)  [p.  19j. —  There  is  nothing  to  throw 
light  on  the  situation  of  the  Girgashites  (wrongly 
called  Girgasite  in  Gen.  x.  16,  A.V.),  unless  they 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  Gergesenes  of 
Matt.  vii.  28,  who  appear,  from  Josh.  xxiv.  11,  to 
have  originally  dwelt  with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan- 
ites  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  [Map  19 — Note  on 
Geroesa,  p.  46.] — The  Hivites  {i.e.  "villagers")  in- 
habited Shechem  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2), 
and  Gibeon  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  7).  The 
LXX.,  and  some  modern  critics,  identify  the  Hivites 
with  the  AviM  whom  the  Philistines  drove  out  from  the 
villages  (Deut.  ii.  23)  ;  but  this  view  is  not  generally 
accepted.  [Philistim,  p.  6.]  The  main  body  of  the 
Hivites  appear,  from  Josh.  xi.  and  3  Judg.  iii.  3,  to 
have  lived  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine. 
(Smith's  Diet.  i.  p.  1380,  2nd  ed.) 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  word 
Canaanite  (Gen.  x.  19)  should  be  taken  as  a  general 
term,  including  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 


verses,  or  as  the  name  of  the  people  known  specifically 
as  "the  Canaanites"  |p.  19].  Gesenius,  Rosenniiiiler, 
and  otliers  hold  that  the  word  is  here  used  in  a  broad 
sense,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  expression  in  ver.  18  :  "  And  afterwards  were  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites  scattered  abroad." 

The  boundary  of  the  Canaanites,  as  laid  down  in 
Gen.  X.  19,  extended  from  Zidon  to  Gaza  on  the 
coast,  and  thence  eastward  to  Lasha,  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim.  It  was 
at  one  time  supposed  that  the  plain  of  the  five  cities 
was  partially  or  wholly  submerged  in  the  catastrophe 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  that  it  now  forms  the 
bed  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But 
geological  surveys  of  the  district  have  shown  that  this 
view  cannot  be  maintained.  (Hull,  Mount  Seir ;  P.E.F. 
Memoir,  Geology ;  Lartet,  Essai  stir  la  Geologie  de  la 
Palestine.)  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  and  others,  place 
the  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  near  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  in  the 
Cirele  (is?,  kikkar),  or  "  Plain  of  Jordan,"  which 
must  have  been  situated  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
which  the  Jordan  ends.  The  entire  region  can  plainly 
be  seen  from  "  the  place  of  the  altar "  built  by 
Abram  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  We  read  that,  as 
he  stood  there  with  Lot,  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
beheld  all  the  Plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well- 
watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  "  and 
that  Lot,  on  parting  from  Abram,  journeyed  east 
(Gen.  xiii.  10,  11).  Taking  account  of  the  established 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  form 
of  the  Dead  Sea  within  the  historical  period  |  see  p. 
14],  the  name  itself,  Circle  of  Jordan,  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  position  anywhere  except  to 
the  north  of  the  Sea  (Smith's  Diet.  arts.  Gomorrah, 
Salt  Sea,  Sodom,  and  Zoar).  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  help  us  to  fix  the  sites  of  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, Admah,  or  Zeboim  ;  but  as  Zoar,  the  fifth 
city,  must  have  been  near  Sodom,  and  not  far  from 
the  hills  (Gen.  xix.  15-22),  it  would  appear  that  the 
cities  were  east  of  Jordan.  Lasha  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius,  Jerome,  and  several  Jewish  authorities  at  Calir- 
rhoe,  in  Wddi/  Zerka  Ma'in,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but,  as  (in  ver.  19)  Gaza  is  north  of  Gerar, 
so  Lasha  may  have  been  west  of  the  five  cities  and 
of  Jordan.  The  Canaanite  area  indicated  above  would 
thus  be  a  quadrangle  limited  by  the  coast  from  Zidon 
to  Gaza,  a  line  from  Gaza  to  the  north  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  a  line 
from  the  source  of  the  river  returning  to  Zidon. 

If  the  Canaanites  arc  here  taken  in  the  more  specific 
sense,  their  territory  appears  to  have  been  two  narrow 
strips  of  land,  one  on  the    sea-coast  from  Gaza  to 
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Zidon,  and  the  other  in  the  Jordan  valley,  as  far 
south  as  Lasha.  [Maps  2,  7.]  This  is  the  more 
probable  supposition :  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Numb.  xiii.  29,  "  The  Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea 
and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan;  "  and  with  Josh.  xi.  3, 
"  the  Canaanites  on  the  east  and  on  the  west." 

§  V.  Old  Tribes  op  Uncertain  Origin. 

The  names  of  certain  tribes  inserted  in  the  map  in 
hair  letter,  though  they  are  not  found  in  the  Table  of 
Nations,  are  introduced  because  the  tribes  are  regarded 
as  amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Every  recorded  trace  of  them  is  in  the  south  and  east 
parts  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  been 
related  to  each  other,  and  their  common  name  was 
Rephaim,  or  Giants,  though  the  same  name  is  used 
in  a  narrower  sense  for  a  single  tribe.  Different 
opinions  have  been  formed  regarding  their  origin. 
The  general  impression  used  to  be  that  they  were 
parts  of  an  old  Hamitic  stock  that  occupied  the  Holy 
Land  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  tribes  mentioned 
in  the  Table  of  Nations.  This  has  been  defended  by 
Uengstenberg  and  Keil,  and  has  in  its  favour  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  tribes  wei-e  destroyed  and  supplanted 
by  Shemitic  peoples.  But  the  view  held  by  Ewald, 
Knobel,  Ritter,  Delitzsch,  and  Kurtz,  is,  that  they 
were  children  of  Shem.  The  little  evidence  which 
exists  regarding  their  language  tends  to  show  that 
it  was  Shemitic  rather  than  Hamitic.  Certain  Arab 
traditions  support  the  conjecture  that  they  may  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  children  of  Lud,  the  son  of 
Shem  [see  p.  7].  That  the  settlement  of  the 
Canaanite  tribes  in  the  Holy  Land  might  have  been 
later  than  the  dispersion  which  forms  the  principal 
subject  of  the  Table  of  Nations,  is  perhaps  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  "  afterwards  were  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad  "  (Gen.  x.  18). 

The  Rephaim  proper  appear  at  Ashteroth  Karnaim, 
north  of  Gilead,  where  they  were  defeated  by  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  .  Og  was  one  of  these  (Deut. 
iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xii.  4  ;  xiii.  12).  The  name  Rephaim 
appears  to  be  used  in  its  larger  sense  (Gen.  xv.  20 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  15),  where  our  translators  have  rendered 
it  "Giants."  Their  name  was  long  retained  in  that 
of  the  "  valley  of  Rephaim,"  near  Jerusalem,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  incident  described  in  2  Sam.  v. 
18-25. 

The  Emim  {i.e.  formidable  ones)  were  overcome  by 
Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  i.e.  the  plain  of 
the  twin  cities  (Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23  ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
9),  They  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Moab, 
and  are  noticed  as  being  "  a  people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall  as  the  Ar.akim."  They  were  also  accounted 
Rephaim  {Giants)  as  the  Anakim  (Deut.  ii.  10,  11). 


The  Anakdi,  a  giant  race,  terrified  the  spies  in 
Hebron,  which  was  called  by  them  Kirjath-arba,  i.e. 
the  city  of  Arba,  from  one  of  their  heroes  (Numb.  xiii. 
22,  28,  33 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  Their  name  became  a 
proverb  from  the  terror  with  which  they  had  inspired 
the  spies  (Deut.  ii.  10 ;  ix.  2).  They  were  subdued 
at  Hebron  by  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  20),  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Philistine  territory 
(Josh.  xi.  22). 

If  the  AviM  (i.e.  dwellers  in  villages)  were,  as  is 
most  probable,  one  of  these  old  tribes,  and  not,  as 
some  have  imagined,  the  same  as  the  Hivites  [see 
p.  8],  they  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Anakim,  and  were  perhaps  those  referred  to  by  Joshua 
as  still  remaining  amongst  the  Philistines,  who  had 
driven  most  of  them  out  of  their  villages  (of.  Deut. 
ii.  23 ;  Josh.  xi.  22  and  xiii.  3). 

The  ZuziMs  {i.e.  the  tall  ones)  were  overcome  by 
Chedorlaomer  at  Ham,  and  afterwards  driven  out 
by  the  Ammonites,  who  seem  to  have  changed  their 
capital.  Ham,  into  Rabbath-Ammon,  and  to  have  called 
them  Zam-zummim  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  5  with  Deut.  ii.  20,  21  ; 
iii.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  26).  Professor  Sayce  has  sug- 
gested {The  Ilifiher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments)  that 
the  forms  Ham  and  Zuzim  may  be  due  to  erroneous 
transcription  from  a  cuneiform  document  by  an  ancient 
Hebrew  writer  who  did  not  know  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words  Am  and  Zam-zummim. 

The  HoRiii  {i.e.  the,  dn-ellers  in  cares),  in  Mount  Seir, 
were  worsted  by  ClicJorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  and 
were  driven  out  by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22). 
Seir,  who  is  called  the  Horite,  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  head  of  their  race  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  30). 

The  Amalekites,  whose  land  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv.  7,  are  reckoned  by  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Stanley 
as  one  of  these  old  tribes ;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
the  land  there  called  "the  country  of  the  Amalekites  " 
[Map  7]  was  so  designated  by  anticipation,  being 
afterwards  held  by  the  descendants  of  the  Edomite 
Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12). 

The  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kadmonitos  (Gen. 
XV.  19)  were  probably  old  tribes  which  had  disap- 
peared before  the  time  of  Moses.  We  have  no  hint 
that  throws  light  on  their  position,  or  on  the  race  to 
which  they  belonged.  These  Kenites  are  generally 
distinguished  from  the  Kenites  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Midian,  to  whom  Jetliro  belonged,  and  a  branch 
of  whom  settled  in  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  16;  iv. 
11 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6),  but  the  question  respecting  them 
will  be  noticed  in  p.  18. 

There  are  obscure  but  curious  traces  of  the  Zema- 
ritcs  or  Zemaraim  (Gen.  x.  18  ;  Joali.  xviii.  22 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  16),  the  Ophnites  (Josh,  xxiii.  24),  the 
Gezrites  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  the  Maonites  or  Mehunim 
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(Judg.  X.  12;  Ezra  ii.  50;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7),  the  Qib- 
lites,  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maachathites  (Josh, 
xiii.  5,  11,  13,  etc.),  which  are  collected  in  the  articles 
in  Smith's  Diet,  and  in  a  note  to  the  art.  Benjamin. 

§  VI.  Eemauks  on  Gen.  xi.  1-9  in  connexion  with 
THE  Table  of  Nations. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  from  the  time  of 
Philo  to  our  own  day,  that  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
history  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis 
is,  that  only  one  language  would  have  been  spoken 
by  the  children  of  Noah  had  they  been  obedient  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  that  the  existing  diversity  of 
languages  is  the  result  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel. 

In  order  to  make  the  narrative  coherent,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  notion,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
entire  human  race  migrated  in  a  body  from  Ararat 
to  Shinar,  and  that  they  united  in  the  design  of 
building  themselves  a  city  and  tower  whoso  top 
should  reach  to  heaven,  and  of  making  themselves  a 
name  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  But  the  several  difficulties 
that  are  in  the  way  of  this  view  appear  to  have  been 
more  or  less  felt  by  all  those  who  have  treated  the 
subject  in  detail,  even  by  those  who  have  been  willing 
to  accept  the  common  opinion  in  the  main. 

It  was  observed  by  Philo  that  what  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  at  Babel  must  in  fact  have  been  a 
dirision  {^laKptiriQ)  not  a  confusion  {(Tvyxv(Ti(:)  of  lan- 
guages. Commentators  and  divines,  in  different  ages, 
have  affirmed  that  the  diversity  of  languages  must 
be  due  to  the  working  out  of  a  natural  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  God  as  implied  in  the 
formula  used  in  the  Table  of  Nations,  that  the  whole 
earth  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  sons  of  Noah, 
every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their 
nations.  Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Aben 
Ezra,  J.  C.  Scahger,  M.  Casaubon,  Vitringa,  Le 
Clerc,  etc.). 

From  the  shape  into  which  Josephus  has  put  the 
narrative,  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  whole 
race  having  been  concerned  in  'the  building  of  Babel 
■  might  well  have  occurred  to  his  mind,  had  he  not 
been  enslaved  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
Jewish  tradition.  He  says  that  Sham,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  succeeded  in  persuading  the  whole  of  their 
children  to  leave  the  highlands,  where  they  had  been 
tempted  to  remain  through  fear  of  another  flood,  and 
to  come  down  into  the  plain;  that  the  ill-disposed 
multitude  would  not  obey  the  command  of  God  to 
diffuse  themselves  into  colonies  ;  that  it  was  Nimrod 
who  led  them  to  build  the  tower;  that  God  punished 
them  by  causing  them  to  speak  different  languages. 


and  thus  they  were  forced  to  separate  from  each  other. 
Later  writers  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Babel  builders  to  a  portion  of  the 
human  race,  though  many  of  them  forsake  consistency 
in  extending  the  consequences  of  the  sin  either  to  all 
mankind,  or  to  all  except  a  small  portion  of  the  family 
of  Shem,  who  are  assumed  to  have  retained  the  use 
of  the  primeval  tongue  (Bochart,  Patrick,  Shuckford, 
Kurtz,  Milton,  P.  L  xii.  38,  etc.).  Now,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  evidently  requires 
that  we  should  consider  all  those  who  journeyed  from 
the  east  to  Shinar  to  have  taken  part  in  setting  up 
the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1-4). 

If  we  imagine  the  tenth  chapter  to  contain  the 
account  of  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  event 
recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  we  dislocate  the 
order  of  the  text.  No  such  dislocation  seems  to  be 
required  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  purport  of  the 
history.  It  seems  plain  that  the  object  of  the  tenth 
chapter  is  to  declare  that  the  whole  earth,  as  the 
abode  of  the  human  race,  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and 
that  He  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  "  (Actsxvii. 
26);  and  in  connexion  with  this,  to  indicate  the 
genealogical  relation  in  which  the  chosen  people  stood 
to  the  Gentile  nations. 

The  order  of  the  narrative,  taking  the  chapters  as 
they  stand,  is  this  : — After  the  account  of  the  Flood,  of 
some  events  in  Noah's  subsequent  life,  and  of  his 
death  (chaps,  vi.,  viii.,  vii.,  ix.),  the  statement  follows 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  divided  amongst 
his  descendants  (chap.  x.).  In  its  proper  place  in  this 
statement  there  is  a  notice  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
first  monarchy  by  a  certain  family  of  the  children  of 
Ham  (x.  8-12),  whose  history  became  afterwards  so 
much  involved  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  statement  follows  a  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  that,  monarchy  took  its 
rise,  conveying  a  terrible  example  of  the  consequences 
of  rebellion  against  the  Divine  order  (xi.  1-9). 
According  to  that  order  every  nation  was  to  take 
possession  of  its  own  land,  and  to  speak  its  own  tongue. 
A  portion  of  the  children  of  Ham,  who  had  come  in  a 
body  from  Ararat  to  Shinar,  madly  attempted  to  resist 
this,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  They  sought  to 
make  themselves  a  name,  to  set  up  a  great  central 
monarchy,  and  to  build  a  lofty  tower  as  a  visible  rally- 
ing-point.  But  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  overtook 
them  in  the  confusion  of  their  counsels  and  in  mutual 
misunderstanding.  The  sinful  confederates  had  now 
to  separate  from  each  other  under  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.  God's  purpose  towards  them  was  carried 
out  by  constraint  instead  of  obedience.     Those  who 
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remained  with  their  half-built  tower  succeeded,  indeed, 
so  far  as  to  found  a  mighty  monarchy  that  lasted  for 
ages :  but  it  was  the  empire  of  wrong  and  violence 
with  confusion  at  its  root ;  the  enemy,  not  the  point 
of  union,  of  the  families  of  mankind. 

After  this  wonderful  narrative,  the  genealogy  of  the 
chosen  race  is  resumed  (Gen.  xi.  10-32),  and  its  his- 
tory takes  its  start  in  the  following  chapter  from  the 
call  of  Abraham.  The  sequence  of  the  history,  from 
the  sixth  chapter  to  the  thirteenth,  thus  seems  to  be 
perfectly  natural. 

The  most  obvious  difficulty  in  this  view  is  in  the 
first  and  the  ninth  verses  of  chap.  xi. :  "And  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech,"  and 
"  The  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth."  Yitringa,  apparently  with  good  reason,  con- 
tends that  "  the  whole  earth "  denotes  only  the 
limited  region  in  which  the  Babel  builders  had  taken 
up  their  abode ;  and  that  the  "  one  language  and  one 
speech  "  signify  conspiring  together  in  one  design.  If 
this  interpretation  does  not  take  the  words  in  their 
most  ordinary  sense,  it  may  be  accepted  as  less  objec- 
tionable, either  than  the  arbitrary  assumption  that 
those  who  said  "  let  us  build  us  a  tower,"  in  the  fourth 
verse,  were  only  a  section  of  those  who,  in  the  first 
verse,  are  said  to  have  journeyed  from  the  east  to 
Shinar ;  or  than  the  glaring  improbability  that  all 
mankind,  including  the  sons  of  Noah,  were  concerned 
in  the  building  of  Babel.  The  discovery  of  the  Tell 
el-Amarna  tablets  has  shown  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written  there  was  but  one  literary  language. 


and  that  the  language  of  Babylonia,  over  all  the 
civilized  world  of  Western  Asia.  Professor  Sayce's 
view  is  that  the  multiplicity  of  languages  spoken  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of  a 
universal  literary  language,  may  have  led  to  a  strong 
belief  in  a  primaeval  confusion  of  tongues,  and  that  it 
was  at  Babylon  that  the  single  tongue  of  the  ark  had 
divided  into  the  manifold  languages  of  the  world. 
The  Hebrew  writer  in  support  of  this  view  plays  upon 
the  name  of  Bab-ili,  "the  Gate  of  God,"  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  Hebrew  bcilal,  "  to  confound."  But 
the  root  is  not  met  with  in  Babylonian,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  tbat  the  etymology  is  of  Palestinian  origin. 
(Philo,  De  Confus.  Ling. ;  Jos.  Ant.  i.  4  ;  Aug.  Dc  Givit, 
Dei,  xvi.  4;  Greg.  Nyss.  Cont.  Eunom.  xii. ;  AbenEzra, 
in  Gen.  \. ;  Bochart,  Phalcg,  i.  9,  10 ;  Yitringa,  Obs. 
Sac.  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  ;  Maurice,  Encyc.  Mdroj).  vol.  ii.  p. 
547  ;  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Govenant,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 
Oa  the  general  subject  of  the  notes  on  Plate  I. : — 
Bochart,  Phalcg  and  Canaan ;  Eosenmiiller,  Bib.  Geog. 
vol.  i.  ;  Ewald,  Geschichtc,  vol.  i. ;  Knobel,  Volkertafcl 
der  Genesis ;  Keil,  Comment,  on  Gen.  x. ;  Kurtz,  Hist, 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  i. ;  Havernick,  Inlrod.  to  the 
Pentateuch;  'K&Msoh,  Comment,  on  Gen.  jl.  ;  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus ;  Fuerst,  Heb.  Lex. ;  Sayce,  Races  of  the 
Old  Test.;  W.  Max  Miiller,  Asien  u.  Europa  n.  altilgypt. 
Denkmdler ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible ;  Hastings, 
Diet,  of  the  Bible ;  Dillmann,  Com.  on  Gen.  x. ;  De- 
litzsch.  Com.  on  Gen.  x. ,-  Driver,  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 


II. 
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Plate  II.,  Nos.  3,  4,  5. 


The  chief  names  of  natural  features  that  are  found  in 
the  Bible  are  shown  in  their  places  in  this  map.  The 
colouring  conveys  a  broad  notion  of  the  geological 
nature  of  the  surface.  The  perennial  streams  are 
distinguished  by  continuous  lines  from  the  wadies 
(that  is,  the  watercourses  that  are  dry  for  a  portion 
of  the  year)  which  are  marked  by  broken  lines.  The 
section  at  the  side  shows  the  heights  of  the  chief  hills 
and  table-lands,  and  the  depths  of  the  depressions, 
each  of  them  standing  immediately  opposite  to  its 
place  in  the  map. 

The  distinctions  to  be  observed  between  the  limits 
originally  assigned  to  the  Land  of  Promise  reaching 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Wddy  el-'Arlsh  (Gen.  xv. 
18),  the  limits  of  the  land  that  was  actually  possessed 
by  the  twelve  tribes,   and  the  Hmits  of  the  Land  of 


Canaan,  strictly  so  called  (including  only  what  lay 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  Great  Sea  with  the  Brook 
of  Egypt)  will  be  explained  in  another  note  [p.  17, 
§  II.].  In  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and 
elsewhere,  we  find  the  chief  physical  divisions  of  the 
L.iND  OF  Canaan  commonly  recognized.  In  Josh.  ix. 
1  we  have  a  tripartite  division,  based  on  the  super- 
ficial configuration  of  the  ground,  into  the  hills,  tbo 
valleys  [properly  the  Shephcldh,  "  lowland  " — p.  13, 
note  2],  and  the  sea-coasts.  But  smaller  subdivi- 
sions which  more  precisely  accord  with  the  nature  of 
the  land  are  frequently  mentioned.  The  country  of 
the  Canaanites  is  described  in  Deut.  i.  7  as  consisting 
of  the  Plain  {the  'Arabah),  the  Hills,  the  Vale  (the 
Shephuldh),  the  South  {the  Negeb),  and  the  Se.a-side. 
References  to  the  same  mode  of  division  occur  again 
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and  again,  not  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Okl  Testament  (Numb.  xiii.  29  ;  xiv.  25  ; 
Josh.  X.  40  ;  XV.  21,  61 ;  Jer.  xvii.  26  ;  xxxii.  44  ;  xxxiii. 
13  ;  Zech.  vii.  7,  etc.).  In  some  passages  of  the  his- 
tory, the  Wilderness  is  also  mentioned  as  a  division 
(Josh.  xii.  8  ;  xv.  61 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Judg.  i.  16) ;  and  in  some 
the  Springs  or  Slopes  west  of  Jordan  (Josh.  x.  40  ;  xii. 
8) ;  whilst  in  others,  the  Springs  (or  Slopes)  of  Pis- 
GAH,  or  AsHDOTH  PisoAH  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  49  ;  Josh. 
xii.  3)  are  mentioned  as  a  limit.  We  thus  obtain  the 
names  of  several  natural  divisions,  the  positions  of 
which  are  noticed  below. 

The  region  represented  on  the  map  may  be 
separated  into  six  districts,  in  reference  to  their 
physical  features,  each  contrasting  strongly  with  those 
adjoining. 

§  I.  The  Maritime  District. 

This  tract  (the  "  coasts  of  the  Great  Sea,"  or  the 
"sea-side,"  Josh.  ix.  1;  Deut.  i.  7)  extends  inland  from 
the  coast-line  of  Palestine  to  a  varying  distance.  North 
of  Mount  Carmel  it  includes  the  Plain  of  Acre — a 
nearly  level  expanse  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon  to  Has  cti-Naknrah.  South  of  Carmel  it  is  at 
first  narrow,  but  a  little  south  of  Joppa  it  is  fifteen 
miles  wide.  Southwards  the  district  still  further  ex- 
pands, embracing  the  extensive  tracts  of  sand,  loam, 
and  sandstone  which  slope  gradually  upwards  into 
the  table-land  of  the  Tih  and  terminate  towards  the 
west  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzaleh  (Hull,  P.E.F. 
Memoir :  Geology) .  The  soil  of  certain  portions  of  the 
plain  is  very  rich,  and  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat 
and  maize. 

The  coast  district  north  of  ES,s  en-Nakurah  was 
never  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  but  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites  [p.  18,  note  3].  Some  twenty 
miles  south  of  Carmel  that  portion  of  the  plain  called 
"the  Sharon"  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29) -a  place  of  pas- 
ture for  cattle  and  noted  for  its  beauty — commences. 
It  extends  southward  for  about  forty-four  miles,  and  is 
called  "  the  woodland  "  (6  Spv/no^)  in  the  LXX.  and  in 
Josephus,  probably  from  the  great  oak  forest,  of  which 
traces  still  remain.  South  of  Sharon  lies  the  fertile 
jilain  of  Philistia,  which  j^resents  the  appearance  of 
one  vast  cornfield. 

§  II.  Western  Palestine  and  the  Desert  of  the  TIh. 

This  district,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan- 
Arabah  depression,  stretches  from  Lebanon  on  the 
north  to  the  escarpment  of  Jebel  et-Tih,  along  which 
the  limestone  breaks  off,  on  the  south.  "  It  is  an 
elevated  plateau,  formed  almost  entirely  of  beds  of 
limestone,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ramifying 
vafleys,  sometimes  narrow  and  deep  like  miniature 


cafiong."  The  average  elevation  of  the  plateau  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  numerous  points 
and  hilltops  reach  to  much  higher  levels.  Thus, 
commencing  from  the  north,  we  find  Jebel  Jermuk, 
3934  feet ;  Mount  Ebal,  3077  feet ;  Neby  Samwil,  2935 
feet ;  Mount  of  Olives,  2683  feet ;  Hebron,  8040  feet ; 
Jebel  Magrah,  3460  feet ;  and  Jebel  el-Ejmeh,  4050  feet. 
Throughout  the  plateau  a  well-defined  watershed  may 
be  traced  from  north  to  south,  and  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  the  country  follows  nearly  the  same  line. 
The  watershed  throws  off  streams  which  fall  rapidly 
to  the  coast  plain  on  the  west  and  to  the  Jordan 
valley  on  the  east ;  and  the  hill-country  is  thus  split 
up  into  a  series  of  knife-like  spurs  that  render  all  move- 
ment from  north  to  south,  except  along  the  central 
highway,  extremely  difficult.  The  valleys  of  the 
Kishon  and  Jezreel,  which  cut  the  plateau  in  two,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  more  than  mere  torrent  beds. 

The  desert  of  the  Tih,  which  geologically  forms 
part  of  the  plateau  of  Western  Palestine,  is  drained 
by  the  Wady  el-'Arish  and  its  branches.  The  region 
is  dreary  and  monotonous,  with  little  animal  life,  and 
scant  vegetation— a  few  shrubs,  and  some  dry  desert 
herbage  in  the  valley  beds.  It  is  now  traversed  by 
three  routes  which  have  probably  existed  from  the 
earliest  times.  One  of  these,  "  the  way  of  the  Philis- 
tines," crosses  the  Suez  Canal  at  Kantara,  and  runs 
by  cl-'Ansh  to  Gaza.  A  second,  "  the  way  of  Shur," 
crosses  the  Canal  to  the  north  of  Lake  Timsah,  and, 
after  running  east  to  Jehcl  Hclal,  turns  north  to 
Beersheba  and  Hebron.  The  third,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  the  present  Ilaj  route  to 
Nalilil  and  'Akahali. 

The  chief  physical  divisions  of  the  plateau  are  fre- 
quently refen-ed  to  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Hills,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Mountains 
are  the  names  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  which 
the  Hill-Country,  the  portion  of  the  plateau  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  to  the  Negeb,  is 
called.  In  the  Hebrew  its  name  is  uniformly  Har 
(nn),  i.e.  the  highland  or  hill.  The  Hittite3,  the 
Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites  are  named  as  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  hill-country  (Numb.  xiii.  29).  It 
was  divided  into  Mount  Ephraim  and  Mount  Naphtali. 
A  list  of  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  it,  the  portion 
awarded  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  given  Josh.  xv.  48- 
60.  The  general  configuration  of  the  land  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  representation  of  a  portion  of  it  on 
a  larger  scale  in  Map  23. 

The  aspect  of  Mount  Judah,  "  the  hill-country  of 
Judah"  (Josh.  xxi.  11),  or  "of  Judfea  "  (Luke  i.  39), 
in  summer  and  autumn  is  uninviting.  Masses  of  grey 
limestone  on  all  sides  push  themselves  up  through  a 
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thin  coating  of  soil,  and  the  elevations  have  monoton- 
ous and  iinpicturesqiie  outlines.  In  spring  the  best 
of  the  valleys  produce  crops  of  corn,  with  figs,  olives, 
and  grapes ;  and  the  vegetation  gives  some  colour  to 
the  landscape.  There  are  many  spots  that  may  even 
be  called  fertile.  Almost  everywhere  there  are  traces 
of  ancient  cultivation, — ruins  of  the  terrace  walls  that 
once  supported  the  soil  on  the  bare  hillsides,  and  of 
the  vineyard  tovers  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Traces  may  also  be  seen  of  forests  that  have 
disappeared  under  ages  of  reckless  neglect ;  and  on 
many  a  hilltop  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town  or 
village.  Proceeding  north  through  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  XX.  7  ;  Judg.  iv.  5 ;  Jer.  iv.  15,  etc.)  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  gradually  changes.  Springs  are 
more  abundant,  the  landscape  is  fairer,  and  the  sterile 
slopes  are  more  frequently  broken  by  olive  groves, 
fields,  and  villages.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  the  number  of  fertile 
plains  and  vales,  connected  by  easy  passes,  that  link 
the  cornfields  at  the  foot  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  with 
the  broad  expanse  of  Esdraelon.  Closely  associated 
with  Mount  Ephraim  is  the  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel, 
running  out  westward,  almost  into  the  sea.  The  name 
means  "  the  well-wooded  place,"  and  the  slopes  of  the 
ridge  are  still  clothed  with  verdure — the  "  excellency  " 
of  Carmel  (Isa.  xxxv.  2).  Beyond  the  rich  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  gentler  slopes  of  Lower  Galilee  pass 
into  the  higher  hills  of  Upper  Galilee,  or  "Mount 
Naphtali,"  — "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  dejiths,  springing  forth  in  valleys  and  hills." 
The  lower  country  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
districts  in  Palestine,  the  higher  is  diversified  by 
picturesque,  deeply-cut  valleys,  small  but  rich  upland 
plains,  and  steep  hills,  clad  with  brushwood  (Smith's 
Diet.  vol.  i.  1118,  2ad  ed.). 

2.  The  Vale,  the  Valley,  and  the  Valleys  are 
the  renderings  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Hebrew  has-Shepheldh  (n^SB'n),  i.e.  the  Lowland,  as  in 
the  Revised  Version.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  generally 
rendered  by  plain  (ro  tti^Iov),  and  it  is  sometimes  so 
translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
28  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  27  ;  xxvi.  10 ;  xxviii.  18  ;  Jer.  xvii.  26  ; 
Zech.  vii.  7).  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  trans- 
lators had  generally  retained  the  original  word  as  a 
proper  name.  The  SnEPiiftLAH  comprises  the  low 
hills  and  undulating  ground  that  extend  southwards 
from  the  Valley  of  Ajalon  between  the  "  hill-country  " 
and  the  sea,  or,  in  a  narrower  sense  between  the  "  hill- 
country  "  and  the  plain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Palestine,  and  was  the  scene  of  constant 
fighting  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews.  The 
names  of  the  cities  in  the  Shephelah  are  given  in 


Josh.  XV.  33,  etc.  Adjoining  "  the  lowland  "  was  the 
Land  of  Goshen — a  name  which  possibly  indicates 
early  intercourse  between  Southern  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  position  of  the  district  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  was  apparently  part  of  the  Mari- 
time Plain,  and  lay  between  Gaza  and  Gibeon  (Josh. 
X.  41;  xi.  IG). 

3.  The  Wilderness  ("lanp,  Miclbdr)  denotes,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  division,  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
called  in  later  times  the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  It 
skirted  the  west  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  contained 
six  cities,  which  are  enumerated  in  Josh.  xv.  61,  62. 
The  desolation  which  marks  it  nearly  throughout  the 
year  is  but  very  slightly  relieved  by  the  scant  vegeta- 
tion that  springs  up  after  the  winter  rains.  The  bare 
limestone  rocks  are  broken  by  deep  ravines  and 
abound  in  caverns.  The  small  number  of  cities 
ascribed  to  it  in  Josh.  xv.  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  not  much  more  fertile  in  ancient 
times  than  it  is  at  present. 

4.  The  South  Country  or  Negeb  (a;?)  was  the 
ordinary  designation  of  a  well-defined  region.  In  the 
Authorized  Version  the  sense  is  sometimes  obscured 
by  the  vague  rendering  "the  south,"  or  the  incorrect 
one  "southward"  (Numb.  xiii.  17),  and  some  writers 
on  the  geography  of  the  Bible  have  fallen  into  similar 
confusion.  In  the  Revised  Version  the  word  is  always 
rendered  "  the  South,"  but  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  original,  Neych,  had  been  retained.  The  Negeb 
appears  to  have  extended  from  a  line  drawn  ap- 
proximately east  and  west  between  Eshtemoa,  which 
was  in  the  hill-country  (Josh.  xv.  50)  [map  9],  and 
Arad,  which  was  in  the  Negeb  (Numb.  xxi.  1 ;  xxxiii. 
40),  to  Jehcl  Magruh,  where  the  hills  end  abruptly  and 
give  place  to  the  barren  waste  of  the  Tih.  The 
Negeb  was  once  the  home  of  the  Amalekites  (Numb, 
xiii.  29),  and  a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  the  mountain  or  "hill-country"  of  the 
Amorites  (Deut.  i.  20).  The  twenty-nine  cities  of  the 
Negeb  are  named  in  Josh.  xv.  21-  32,  where  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  cities  of  the  other  natural 
divisions  originally  alloted  to  Judah  [p.  29].  In  the 
time  of  Zechariah  (vii.  7)  the  district  was  uninhabited 
except  by  nomads.  The  greater  part  of  the  Negeb  is 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  subject  to  dust  storms  (Isa.  xxi. 
1).  The  vegetation  is  scant,  excepting  in  the  wadies 
that  intersect  it  (Ps.  cxxvi.  4  ;  Isa.  xxx.  6 ;  Ezek. 
XX.  46,  47),  but  the  rounded  hills  of  JebelMagrah  are 
covered  with  herbage  in  spring,  and  corn  is  grown  in 
several  places.  In  some  of  the  valleys  there  are 
numerous  ancient  walls  that  once  supported  terraces 
of  alluvial  deposit,  and  i^rovided  large  areas  of  fertile 
soil.     In  other  places  there  are  remains  of  ancient 
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habitations,  of  vineyard  terraces,  and  of  dams  for 
storing  water,  all  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a 
considerable  population  that  was,  in  part  at  least, 
agricultural. 

5.  The  WiLRKKNESs  OF  Paran  (Numb.  x.  12  ;  xiii.  3, 
2G)  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  co-extensive  witli  the 
plateau  of  the  Tih.  It  was  entered  by  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Hazeroth  (Numb.  xii.  IG),  and  was  "  the 
great  and  terrible  wilderness  "  in  which  Jehovah  so 
signally  preserved  His  people  from  famine  and  drought 
(Deut.  i.  19  ;  viii.  15).  The  country  is  barren  and 
monotonous,  but  in  the  IVddy  el-'Arish  there  are 
tracts  of  alluvial  soil  on  which  corn  is  grown  by  the 
Eedawin.  Closely  connected  with,  and  probably  form- 
ing part  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  are  the  Wilder- 
nesses of  Zin,  Kadesh,  and  Shur  or  Etliam.  The 
first  two  were  in  close  proximity  to  its  north-eastern 
and  northern  borders ;  the  third  lay  between  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  and  Wddy  el-'Aiish  (Exod.  xv.  22  ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  8). 

§  III.  The  Jordan- 'Arabah  Depression. 

The  remarkable  depression,  which  commences  in 
Northern  Syria,  extends  southwards  along  the  Jordan 
valley,  or  Ghor,  and  the  Wady  el- 'Arabah,  to  the  Gulf 
of  'Akabah.  It  coincides  with  a  fracture  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  "  fault,"  and  consists  of  two  distinct 
sections.  The  northern  section  is  drained  by  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributaries  ;  and  throughout  its  length 
the  valley  is  bounded  by  abrupt  slopes  or  terraces  on 
either  hand,  except  where  they  are  cut  through  by  the 
valleys  of  the  tributary  streams.  The  Jordan,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  western  slopes  of  Hermon,  descends  over 
a  rocky  bed  to  Lake  Huleh  (the  Waters  of  Merom),— 
a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  with  dense  masses  of  papy- 
rus, about  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Issuing  from  the  lake  it  flows  with  a  rapid  stream  for 
10  miles  to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee,  which 
is  682  feet  below  the  sea-level.  On  leaving  the_  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  river  follows  so  tortuous  a  course  that  in 
the  space  of  65  miles  it  traverses  at  least  200  miles 
before  entering  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley  varies  from 
three  to  twelve  miles  in  width.  The  Dead  or  Salt  Sea 
occupies  the  deepest  portion  of  the  depression,  and  is 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  excepting  the  north,  by  terraced 
hills.  Its  surface  is  1292  feet  below  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  its  greatest  depth  is  1278  feet.  Its  waters 
are  intensely  salt,  for  it  has  no  outlet,  and  all  the 
water  flowing  into  it  passes  ofif  into  the  atmosphere 
by  evaporation.  Nino  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
the  Ghor  terminates  in  a  line  of  steep  banks  of  gi-avel, 
sand,  and  marl,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  800  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  belong  to  the  lacustrine  deposits 


of  the  ancient  salt  sea.  These  banks  are  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  i.e.  "  of 
Scorpions  "  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Ghor  are  the  hot  springs  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley.  The  southern  section,  known  as 
the  Wady  el-'Arabah,  extends  from  the  Ghor  to  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah,  a  distance  of  103  miles.  The  de- 
pression is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Seir,  and  on  the  west  by  the  escarpment  of  the  Tih. 
It  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Jordan  valley  in 
having  no  perennial  streams,  and  its  surface  is  formed 
of  sand,  gravel,  shingle,  and  marl.  At  a  distance  of 
45  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  the  great  valley  is 
crossed  by  a  ridge  of  grey  limestone  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  700  feet. 

A  notion  used  to  prevail  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  formerly  flowed  through  the  'Arabah  into  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah,  and  that  a  great  convulsion  cut  off 
the  connexion  by  depressing  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  was  imagined  that  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain  were  submerged,  their 
position  having  been  in  what  now  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  Zoar  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  little  peninsula  now  called 
cl-Lisan.  We  have  already  noticed  the  arguments 
that  seem  to  show,  conclusively,  that  the  plain,  or 
circle,  of  Jordan,  on  which  Sodom  and  Gormorrah 
stood,  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  [p.  8].  The 
explorations  of  M.  Lartet  and  Professor  Hull  have 
shown  that  no  great  change  has  taken  place  in  his- 
toric times,  and  that  there  are  no  clear  traces  of 
volcanic  action  in  this  district.  The  ridge  which 
crosses  the  'Arabah  has  continued  as  such  since  the 
whole  region  emerged  from  the  ocean,  and  must 
always  have  shut  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Hull,  P.E.F.  Memoir:  Geology;  Larti-t,  Voyage 
d' Exploration  a  la  Mer  Morte  :   Geologic). 

The  Plains,  the  Plain,  the  Champaign  (Deut.  xi.  30), 
and  the  Desert  (Ezek.  xlvii.  8)  are  the  names  used  in 
the  A.V.  to  render  the' Hebrew  'Arabah  (nanjj).  In  one 
place  only  (Josh,  xviii.  18)  the  original  word  is  re- 
tained. The  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  sterile,  dried- 
ujj  place ;  but  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  singular 
number,  with  the  article  {ha-'Arahah,  "  the 'Arabah  " 
in  R.V.),  it  denotes  either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
the  Jordan-'Arabah  depression.  In  Deut.  ii.  8,  and 
perhaps  in  i.  1,  the  allusion  is  to  the  Wddy  cl-'Aruhah. 
Though  THE  'Arabah  is  not  named  amongst  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Land  of  Canaan  (p.  18,  note  3)  it  was 
formally  made  over,  with  the  Land  of  Gilead,  to  the 
Keubenites  and  Gadites,  and  thus  politically  became 
part  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Holy  Land  (Deut. 
iii.  17),     Included  in  the  'Arabah  were  the  "  kikkar 
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of  Jordan,"  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11) ; 
the  Arboth,  "plains,"  of  Moab  (Numb.  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi. 
3,  63,  etc.)  and  of  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  13  ;  v.  10,  etc.)  ; 
the  f/cliloth,  "  borders,"  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  10,  11) ; 
and  the  bik'ah,  "  plain,"  of  Jericho  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3). 

§  IV.  The  East  Side  of  Jordan. 

The  country  east  of  the  Jordan-'Arabah  depression 
may  be  regarded  is  an  elevated  table-land  which,  on 
the  west,  breaks  off  in  a  series  of  slopes  and  escarp- 
ments that  overlook  the  Jordan   valley,   and,  on  the 
east,  merges  in  the  Syrian  desert.     Stretching  south- 
wards, from  the  foot  of  Hermon  to  the  river  Yarmuk, 
is  the  volcanic  region  of  Bashan,  which  included  the 
wooded  hills  ot  Jauldn  on  the  west,  the  fertile  plain  of 
Haurdn  in  the  centre,  the  high  range  of  Jebel  Haurdn, 
or  Jebel  ed-Druz,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  remarkable 
lava  flow  called  el-Leja.     Jebel  Hauian,  or  perhaps 
the  volcanic  cones  scattered  over  the  country,  repre- 
sents  the   Hills   of   Bashan  ;    and   el-Leja,    a   vast 
labyrinth  of  clefts  and  crevasses,  thickly  studded  with 
the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  is,  perhaps,  identical  with 
Aroob,  a  portion  of  the  territory  ruled  over  by  Og, 
the  chieftain  of  the  Eephaim  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13  ;  1  Kings 
iv.  13).     South  of  the  Yarmuk  lies  Gilead,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  districts  in  Palestine.     It  extends  to 
the  edge   of   the  table-land  near  Heshbon,   and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  beautiful  glen  through 
which  the  Jabbok  flows  to  the  Jordan.     Gilead  is  a 
land  of  perennial  streams,  of  upland  pastures,  and 
of  limestone  ridges  well  wooded  with  oak  and  Aleppo 
pine.     It  was  noted  of  old  as  a  pastoral  country,  and 
for  the   balm   and   spices   that    it    produced.      The 
general  elevation  of  the  plateau  above  the  sea  is  3000 
feet,  and  the  highest  point,  Jebd  Osha,  is  3597  feet. 
Further  south  is  the  Mishor,  or  "  table-land  "  (A.V. 
"  plain  country  "), — the  Sharon  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
which  extended  beyond   the   river  Arnon,   through 
Moab,   to   the   mountain   country   of    Edom.      One 
portionof  the  table-land  was  called  the  mishor,  "plain," 
of  Medeba(.Josh.  xiii.  9),  and  another  the  sedc,  "  field," 
of  Moab  (Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  etc.).     The  whole  district, 
where  not  very  rocky  is  covered  with  grass  and  aff  jrds 
excellent   pasturage.      It   was   in    the    rich   upland 
pastures  and  extensive  forests  of  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
north  of  the  Arnon,  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
with  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  took  up  their  abode 
(Numb,  xxxii.  1 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  11 ;  Ps.  xxii.  12  ;  Isa.  ii. 
13  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6  ;  xxxix.  18  ;  Amos  iv.  1).     South 
of  Moab  lies  the  rugged  country  of  Edom  [p.  35]. — 
Mount  Seib,  or  "  the  land  of  Seir  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  3  ; 
xxxvi.  30),  the  ancient  abode  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
which,  towards  the  north,  was  sometimes  called  Gebal, 
Gebalene,  or  Gobolitis.     It  terminated  in  the  moun- 


tains of  granite  and  porphyry  which  rise  to  the  east 
of  the  Wady  el-'Arabah  and  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The 
limestone  plateau  has  an  altitude  of  5300  feet,  and 
the  highest  point  of  the  sandstone  ridge  is  Mount 
Hoi-  (4580  feet),  at  the  eastern  base  of  which  lies  Petra. 
References  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  old  land  of  Edom 
are  found  in  Jer.  xlix.  16  ;  Obad.  3,  etc. 

AsHDOTH  PisGAH,  the  SPRINGS,  or  Slopes  (E.V.) 
OP  PisoAH,  mentioned  as  a  limit  in  connexion  with  the 
'Arabah  and  the  Salt  Sea  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  49  ;  Josh, 
xii.  3),  is  probably  the  'Ayun  Mttsd,  "  springs  of 
Moses,"  situated  in  a  valley,  near  Mount  Nebo,  which 
is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape.  Ashdoth  Pisgah 
was  given  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  In  Josh.  x.  40 
and  xii.  8  the  word  Ashdoth,  "the  springs"  (R.V. 
"  the  slopes  "),  is  used  alone  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Western  Palestine  conquered  by  Joshua.  (Smith's 
Diet.,  2nd  ed.,  art.  Ashdoth  Pisgah.) 

§  V.  The  Peninsula  of  Sinal 

South  of  the  Tih  plateau  is  the  district  of  Mount 
Sinai,  consisting  of  rugged  heights  or  sharp  ridges  that 
break  off  in  cliffs  and  precipices  and  are  divided  by 
deep  waterless  ravines  which  drain,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  The  region  is  essentially  mountainous, 
rocky,  and  remarkable  for  the  deep  coloration  of  the 
granite,  porphyry,  and  schist,  of  which  it  is  formed. 
On  the  north  is  a  zone  of  sandstone  ;  and  on  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  desert  plain,  cl-Ga'ah,  which  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  ridge  of  nummulitic  lime- 
stone. The  principal  heights  are  grouped  together 
near  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  rocks  of 
which  they  are  formed  are  amongst  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world.  The  highest  peaks  are  Katluirina-Zebir 
(8551  feet),  Umni  Shomer  (8449  feet),  and  Jebel  Miisd 
(7373  feet).  About  twenty  miles  from  the  central  group 
is  the  striking  ridge  of  Jebel  Serial  (G7M  feet).  In  the 
granite  districts  there  are  many  good  springs,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  an  abundance  of 
desert  vegetation.  In  some  of  the  valleys  there  are 
fine  palm  groves.  The  cold  in  winter  is  great,  and 
snow  falls  nearly  every  year  on  the  higher  peaks. 
Dean  Stanley  has  given  a  picturesque  description  of 
this  region  in  Sinai  and  Palestine  (p.  10,  sq.).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  group  was  generally 
named  by  the  Hebrews  Horeb  or  Sinai  [see  note  4,  p. 
26].  It  is  called  et-Tor  {i.e.  "  the  mountain  ")  by  the 
Arabs.  This  central  district  was  known  as  the 
Wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai  [p.  26].  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  desert  near  the  sea  was  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Six.  On  the  north,  near  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Tih  plateau  there  is  a  small  tract  of  loose 
drifting  sand  called  Debbet  er-Ramleh.     [Map  7.] 
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§  VI.  Lower  Egypt. 

The  immense  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  known  as  the 
Delta,  is  hounded  east  and  west  hy  low  limestone  hills, 
and  on  the  north  hy  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  irri- 
gated and  fertilized  hy  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
of  extraordiniiry  fertility.  The  Delta  has  undergone 
a  slow  hut  important  geological  change  during  his- 
toric times.  In  the  south  there  has  heen  a  gradual 
raising,  in  the  north  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  soil. 
In  Eoman  times  the  Red  Sea  extended  further  inland 
than  it  does  at  present,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus, 
it  prohahly  stretched  northward  to  lAihe  Timsah.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  areas  in  the  north  in  which  there 
were  important  towns,  are  now  marshland  or  covered 
with  water.  The  historical  hearing  of  this  view  will  he 
treated  in  the  notes  on  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  [p.  21,  note  5 ;  sketch-map,  p.  25].  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  Delta  hetweeu  Tell  el-Kebir, 
Zmjazig,  and  Belheis,  including  Wddy  Tumilul,  was 
known  as  the  Land  of  Goshen  [p.  20,  note  3]. 

South  of  Cairo,  which  is  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 


the  Nile  runs  through  a  narrow  fertile  valley  hetween 
desert  hills  that  rise  on  either  side  to  a  height  of 
ahout  300  feet. 

The  most  availahle  sources  of  information  on  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  are  Grove's 
article  on  Palestine,  in  Smith's  Diet. ;  Rohinson's 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land;  liohinson's 
Bihlieal  Researches ;  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the 
Book;  Ritter's PaZt'8<i He,  translated  hy  Gage;  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel; 
Conder's  'Pent  Work  in  Palestine ;  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund's  Memoirs  of  Western  and  Eastern  Palestine; 
Dr.  G.  A.  Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land;  Geikie's  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible;  Murray's 
Handbook  of  Palestine;  Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria  ; 
and  Hastings'  Did. :  for  more  special  information  on 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  Lynch's  Expedition  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  Grove's  article  Salt 
Sea,  in  Smith's  Diet. ;  Hull's  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and 
]['estern  Palestine;  and  Lartet's  Essai  sur  la  Geologic 
dc  la  Palestine. 


III. 

THE    CHIEF   PLACES   MENTIONED   IN    THE    HISTORY   OP    THE    PATRIARCHS    AND    OF 

THE   EXODUS. 

Plate  III.,  Nos.  6,  7,  8. 


§  I.  The  Migration  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xi.  28 — xii.  9) 

Plate  III.,  No.  6. 

1.  The  situation  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  original 
home  of  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  28 ;  xv.  7), 
has  heen  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  LXX. 
simply  say  that  Tcrah  and  his  children  came  out 
of  the  Land  of  the  Chaldees,  without  naming  the 
exact  place  of  their  abode.  That  place  is  now 
identified  with  Mughcir,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt 
el-Hai.  Here  inscriptions  have  been  found  which 
show  that  Ur  was  an  important  city,  and  the  capital 
of  a  fruitful,  cultivated  district  before  the  date  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Abraham.  There  is  also  evidence 
that,  at  that  period,  persons  bearing  Hebrew  names 
resided  in  Babylonia,  and  that  there  was  intercourse 
hetween  Babylonia  and  the  West.  Though  now  some 
six  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  and  about  125  miles 
from  its  mouth,  Ur  was  once  a  sea-port,  which  carried 
on  an  active  trade  hy  land  and  water.  Its  ships  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.     Its  principal  building 


was  the  temple  of  the  moon-god  "Nannar,"  or  "  Sin," 
which  stood  on  a  massive  pyramidal  tower  built  with 
bricks  that  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  builder, 
Urbau.  In  the  inscriptions  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  northern  land  of  the  Chaldees  or  of 
a  northern  Ur  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  view 
that  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Babylonia  of  later  times,  was 
the  original  land  of  the  Chaldees,  is  also  supported 
hy  the  oldest  recorded  tradition  that  hears  on  the 
subject  (preserved  by  Eusebius,  Prmp.  Ev.  ix.  17),  and 
the  prevairling  opinion  from  remote  times.  (Strabo, 
xvi.  pp.  739,  767 ;  Pliu.  //.  A^  vi.  31.)  Other  sites 
that  have  been  identified  with  Ur  are — 

(i.)  WarJ;a,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  forty  miles  above  Mugheir,  which  is  taken  for 
Ur  in  some  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions.  But  this 
place  is  now  known  to  be  Erech,  one  of  Nimrod's 
cities  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  name  in  the  LXX.  is  'O/u'x, 
and  in  Ptolemy  'Oft\6i). 

(ii.)  Bochart,  Calmet,  Bunsen,  and  others  identify 
it  with  a  city  or  fortress  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Euphrates,  supposed  to  have  heen  called  Ur  hi  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  But  the  selection  of 
this  spot  would  seem  to  have  heen  based  upon  an 
editor's  mistake.  According  to  what  appears  to  be 
the  true  reading  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxv.  8), 
the  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  it,  the  proper 
name  of  the  place  is  Adur,  not  Ur.  Some  would 
identify  it  with  the  modern  el-IIadhr,  the  ancient 
Ilatrae,  from  tfc  -  resemblance  of  that  name  to  Adur. 
(iii.)  Pocock,  Niebuhr,  Ainsworth,  and  Stanley  have 
urged  the  claims  of  Urfa,  or  Or/a,  the  Edessa  of 
the  Greeks — a  spot  indicated  by  some  Jewish,  early 
Christian,  and  local  traditions.  But  the  etymological 
argument  that  connects  the  name  of  the  province 
of  Arrapacliitis  with  Arphaxad,  as  the  father  of  the 
Chaldees  [notes  on  Arphaxad,  p.  6,  and  CnALDiEA, 
p.  34],  appears  to  be  very  questionable  ;  and  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  whatever  that  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which  Urfa  is  situated,  the 
Padan-aram  of  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxxv.  9,  etc.,  was  ever 
identified  with  the  Land  of  the  Chaldees.  The  Turkish 
name  Or/a  comes  through  the  Armenian  er-Roha, 
from  Calirrhoe,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Edessa. 

2.  The  position  of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31 ;  xii.  4 ; 
xxviii.  10),  the  "  city  of  Nahor "  (Gen.  xxiv.  10 ; 
xxvii.  43),  is  satisfactorily  determined.  The  place 
has  never  changed  its  name,  which  takes  the  form 
of  Charran  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  vii.  2).  It 
stands  on  the  Belik  (the  ancient  Bilecha,  or  Balissus), 
a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  Haran  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  Tiglath 
Pileser  I.  is  stated  to  have  hunted  elephants  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  was  on  the  great  trade  route 
from  east  to  west,  and  probably  became  a  place 
of  commercial  importance  in  very  early  times 
(2  Kings  xix.  12;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  (See  Stanley, 
Jewish  Ch.  i.  p.  8.)  It  may  have  been  for  the  sake 
of  its  trade  that  Terah  chose  it  as  his  abode. — A 
village  near  Damascus,  called  Harrdn  el-'Audmid,  has 
been  suggested  as  the  Haran  of  Abraham's  migration, 
but  without  good  reason. 

3.  Terah  and  his  family,  when  migrating  from 
Ur,  may  have  kept  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
or  have  crossed  the  river  opposite  Mugheir.  In  the 
latter  case  travelling  through  Erech,  and  by  the  ruins 
of  Babel,  they  would  in  due  time  reach  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Bilecha  and  follow  it  upwards  to  Haran. 
After  Terah's  death  Abraham  probably  re-crossed 
the  Euphrates  at  Jerabltis,  which  some  authorities 
identify  with  Carchemish,  and  thence  his  route  would 
lie  through  Aleppo,  where  some  quaint  traditions  of 
him  still  exist,  Hamath,  and  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
to  Damascus.  Leaving  Damascus,  he  apparently 
crossed  Bashan,   and,    descending    the    picturesque 


valley  of  the  Jabbok,  passed  over  Jordan  at  the 
Damieh  ford,  and  so  entered  the  Promised  Land. 
An  easy  ascent  by  the  IVddy  Farah  would  bring  him 
to  the  spot  where  he  first  took  up  his  abode  and 
built  an  altar  in  the  plain  (or,  as  it  should  be 
rendered,  at  the  oak)  of  Moreh,  the  place  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  xii.  6).  He  then  moved  to  the  highland 
between  Bethel  ("  called  Luz  at  the  first,"  Gen.  xxviii. 
19)  and  Ai,  where  he  built  a  second  altar.  He  next 
advanced  into  "  the  south  country,"  or  Negeb  [p.  13, 
note  4],  and  was  obliged  by  a  famine  to  go  into  Egypt. 
It  is  probable  that  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
at  this  time  was  Zoan  [p.  22,  note  lOj.  On  his  return 
from  Egypt  he  again  resided  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
where  he  separated  from  Lot.  The  "  plain  [properly 
the  circle^  of  Jordan"  (Gen.  xiii.  10),  called  in  the 
map  the  plain  of  the  five  cities,  the  fertility  of  which 
tempted  Lot  to  move  eastward,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  'Arabah,  generally  called  "the  plain" 
{i.e.  of  Jordan)  in  the  Authorized  Version,  of  which 
it  forms  only  a  small  portion  [pp.  8,  14,  notes  4 
§  III.].  Abraham  subsequently  removed  to  "  the  plain 
[properly,  tite  oaks]  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron  " 
(Gen.  xiii.  18),  which  "  before  was  Kirjath  Arba " 
(Josh.  xiv.  15),  where  he  built  another  altar  and 
resided  until  his  death. 

§  II.  Limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  In  the  first  promise  of  the  land  made  to  Abra- 
ham it  is  said,  "  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates ;  the  Kenites,  and  the  Kenizzites, 
and  the  Kadmonites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Periz- 
zites,  and  the  Rephaims,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites  " 
(the  LXX.  add,  "  and  the  Hivites  "),  (Gen.  xv.  18-21). 
By  the  river  of  Egypt  is,  perhaps,  here  denoted  the 
Nile,  "  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Jewish  thought 
and  dominion "  (Stanley).  The  Hebrew  word, 
rightly  rendered  river,  is  nnj  (ndhar),  which  means  a 
perennial  stream  of  considerable  size,  and  comes  from 
a  root  signifying  to  flow.  The  word  which  is  also 
rendered  "  river  "  (R.V.  "  brook  ")  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  5 — 
"  and  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  from  Azmon 
unto  the  river  of  Egypt," — is  bm  {nachal),  a  brook, 
or  xvatercourse ;  in  modern  Eastern  geography,  a 
wddy.  The  same  word  is  used  Josh.  xv.  4 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  65 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  12.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  brook  or  stream  of  Egypt  (as  the  word  is 
rendered  Isa.  xxvii.  12)  was  the  Wddy  el-'Arish,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  real  south-western  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  true  River  of  Egypt,  other- 
wise called  SiHOR,  i.e.  tJie  black,  or  turbid  river  (.Josh, 
xiii.  3  ;  Isa.  xxiii.  3,  etc.),  is  the  Nile.   In  reference  to 
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Gen.  XV.  18,  and  to  Josh.  xiii.  3,  as  the  Hebrew 
dominions  never,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  ex- 
tended to  the  Nile,  we  must  regard  the  names  of  the 
two  great  rivers  as  representing  the  two  powers, 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  between  which  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  to  have  their  territory.  According 
to  another  view,  the  river  referred  to  in  these  two 
passages  is  also  the  Wddy  el-'Artsh,  a  well-defined 
feature,  and  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

2.  We  may  take  with  more  strictness  of  meaning 
the  words  cf  Exod.  xxiii.  81,  "And  I  will  set  thy 
bounds  from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
Philistines  [i.e.  the  Mediterranean],  and  from  the 
desert  [i.e.  the  wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Shur]  to 
the  river  "  (in  the  LXX.  the  titer  Euphrates)  ;  those 
of  Dent.  xi.  24,  "  from  the  wilderness  and  Lebanon, 
from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the 
uttermost  sea  [i.e.  the  Mediterranean]  shall  your 
coast  be ;  "  those  of  Deut.  i.  7 ;  and  those  of  Josh.  i. 
4.  The  promise  as  conveyed  in  these  passages  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  he 
possessed  Tiphsah,  the  old  ford  of  the  Euphrates  on 
the  north,  with  Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  the  Edomite 
ports  of  the  Eed  Sea,  on  the  south.  [Map  11 — Note, 
p.  30.] 

3.  The  limits  of  what  lay  west  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Land  of  Canaan  strictly  so  called,  are  given  in  a 
more  closely  defined  manner  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  1-12. 
The  sites  of  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in  that 
passage  are  uncertain;  but  those  which  can  be 
identified  with  probability  are  shown  in  the  map, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Entrance  of  Hamatii,  which 
lies  beyond  its  northern  border  [p.  7,  §  IV. — Map  3]. 

The  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan  with  its 
lakes,  and  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  as  far  south  as 
Kadesh-b.\rnea  [p.  27,  note  3]. 

The  western  boundary  was  formally  the  Brook  of 
Eq-xpt  {Wddy  el-'Ar'ish)  and  the  Great  Sea.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  at  no  period  of  their  history 
did  the  Hebrews  possess  the  sea-coast  north  of  Accho, 
which  continued  to  belong  to  tlie  Phoenicians  (Judg. 
i.  31).  The  sea-coast  from  Accho  southwards  be- 
longed to  them  after  the  Philistines  were  subdued  by 
David. 

The  northern  boundary,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
map,  the  Entrance  of  Hamath  (Wddy  el-KcUr),  be- 
came theirs  when  David  subdued  the  small  Syrian 
kingdoms  (2  Sam.  x.) ;  but  they  had  to  recede  from 
it,  and  to  fall  within  the  districts  actually  assigned 
to  the  tribes  by  Joshua,  after  the  dissolution  of 
Solomon's  kingdom,  when  the  kings  of  Syria  en- 
croached on  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
[Map  11.] 


The  southern  limit  cannot  be  precisely  defined, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  position  of  some  of 
the  places  named.  The  boundary  suggested  by  the 
natural  features  is  one  running,  from  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  up  Wddies  el-Jeib  and  Jerd/eh  to 
Jebel  Magrdh,  and  then  following  the  foot  of  that 
range  westward  to  one  of  the  branches  of  Wddy  el- 
'Artsh.  Jebel  Magrdh  forms  the  natural  termination 
of  the  Negeb  [p.  13,  note  4  ;  p.  27,  note  4],  the  whole  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  included  withm  the  limits 
of  the  Promised  Land.  No  convenient  boundary 
could  have  been  drawn  across  the  rugged  hill-country 
to  the  north  of  Jebel  Magrdh. 

4.  The  territories  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  Gilead 
and  Bashan,  the  regions  of  the  Eastern  Amorites  and 
the  Eephaim,  were  at  once  given  by  Moses  into  the 
actual  possession  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  (Numb, 
xxxii.  33,  sq. ;  Josh.  xiii.  29-32).  When  the  time 
came  for  the  distribution  of  what  was  strictly  called 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  each  of  the  nine  tribes  and  a 
half  had  its  portion  precisely  described  and  awarded, 
like  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  In  this  way  was 
defined  the  Holy  Land,  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrew  race 
as  long  as  the  two  kingdoms  existed,  and  which  was 
recovered  after  the  Captivity,  under  the  kings  of  the 
Asmonrean  and  Herodian  families.  [Maps  9,  12,  13 
-p.  31.] 

§  III.  The  Native  Tribes  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the 

Time  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Plate  III.,  No.  7. 

The  ancient  tribes  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  as  their 
names  stand  in  the  Table  of  Nations  (Gen.  x.),  have 
been  noticed  in  connexion  with  Map  2  [pp.  7,  8].  But 
in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  certain  fresh  names 
are  brought  before  us,  which  here  claim  our  atten- 
tion. 

1.  The  Kenites,  of  whom  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian  and  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  one,  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  so  have  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Midianite  stock  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Exod.  ii.  15,  16 ;  iii.  1 ; 
Numb.  X.  29  ;  Judg.  i.  IG  ;  iv.  11,  etc.).  But  Kcil  and 
some  other  critics  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
belonging  to  the  old  Canaanite  Kenites  who  are 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  18-21  amongst  those  whose 
land  was  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  Abraham. 
If,  as  some  suppose,  the  Ethiopian  (Cushite)  woman 
whom  Moses  is  said  to  have  married  (Numb.  xii.  1) 
was  the  same  as  Zipporali  the  daughter  of  Jethro, 
there  is  obviously  good  ground  for  this  view ;  but 
it  seems  more  likely  fi'om  the   narrative   that  the 
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Ethiopian  was  a  second  wife  of  Moses,  whom  he 
married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  the  old  Kenites  of  the  Holy 
Land  disappeared  after  the  time  of  Abraham,  pro- 
bably by  fusion  with  other  tribes,  and  that  the  Kenites 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus  were  a  portion  of  the  Midianite 
race  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Mount  Horeb  (Exod.  iii. 
1).  In  much  later  times  they  were  living,  apparently 
in  the  Negeb,  ■ft.ih  the  Amalekites,  with  whom  they 
were  closely  connected  (1  Sam.  xv.  6 ;  xxvii.  8-10). 

2,  The  Perizzites  are  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiii. 
7,  in  connexion  with  the  strife  between  the  herdmen 
of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot:  "And  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite  were  then  in  the  land."  The 
Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  are  similarly  associated 
in  regard  to  Jacob's  fear  of  the  consequence  of  the 
outrage  upon  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi 
in  Gen,  xxxiv.  30,  and  again  in  the  narrative  of  the 
conquest  of  their  territory  by  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Judg.  i.  4,  5).  In  all  these  passages  it  would  seem 
that  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  represent,  in 
a  general  way,  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  The 
Perizzites,  according  to  the  supposed  origin  of  their 
name,  appear  to  have  been  the  dwellers  in  villages, 
the  agriculturists,  in  distinction  from  the  Canaanites, 
who  were  traders,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast 
and  on  the  main  lines  of  traffic  [p.  8,  note  4] ;  while 
the  Amorites  (taking  the  word  in  its  broader,  and  pro- 
bably its  etymological  sense)  were  the  highlanders 
[note  3].  Dean  Stanley  considers  that,  in  the  history 
of  Abraham,  the  two  names,  Perizzites  and  Hittites,  are 
indifferently  used  for  one  and  the  same  people ;  but 
in  the  list  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  which  the 
Israelites  were  to  overcome,  each  name  stands  for  a 
distinct  people  (Exod.  iii.  8, 17;  xxiii.  23 ;  Deut.  vii.  1; 
XX.  17,  etc.).  The  position  of  the  name  in  the  map 
appears  to  be  warranted  by  Josh.  xvii.  15-18,  with 
the  other  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

3.  TheAMORiTEs, or  "highlanders (■?)"  arefirstheard 
of  as  dwelling  in  the  hills,  to  the  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  above  Engedi  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  They  then  held 
Hebron,  apparently  under  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xiv.  13 ; 
of.  xxiii.  8,  9).  When  the  spies  traversed  Palestine 
they  were  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim  (Numb.  xiii.  29 ;  cf.  Deut.  i.  7,  "  the  hill- 
country  of  the  Amorite  ") ;  and  before  the  time  of 
Moses  they  had  established  themselves  east  of  Jordan. 
The  territories  of  Og  and  Sihon,  "  the  two  kings  of 
the  Amorites,"  included  "  all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan," 
and  extended  from  the  river  Arnon  to  the  foot  of 
Hermon,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  eastern  desert 
(Numb.  xxi.  21-2G  ;  Deut.  iii.  2,  8,  10  ;  iy.  49  ;  xxxi. 
4,  etc.).     At  the  time  of  the    conquest  the  Amorites 


appear  to  have  been  the  dominant  race  in  Southern 
Palestine,  and  amongst  their  cities  were  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon  (Josh.  x.  5). 
Jerusalem  is  classed  as  a  Jebusite  city  in  Josh,  xviii. 
28 ;  Judg.  i.  21,  etc. ;  and  as  a  mixed  Amorite  and 
Hittite  city  in  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45.  The  Amorites 
(A7naur)  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  campaigns  of  Sethi  I., 
Rameses  II.  and  III.  ;  in  the  Babylonian  texts 
(Aimirra) ;  and  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets.  In 
the  earlier  period  they  are  found  in  the  Lebanon,  and 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  was  in  their  territory ;  in  the 
later  they  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Southern 
Palestine.  The  term  "Amorites"  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  a  descriptive  title,  denoting  the 
dwellers  in  the  hills,  and  not  a  tribal  name. 

4.  The  Hittites  were  a  Canaanite  tribe,  descended 
from  Heth,  the  son  of  Canaan.  They  are  always 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  tribes  that  occupied  the 
Promised  Land  at  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  at 
that  of  the  conquest  by  Joshua  (Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Exod. 
iii.  8,  17  ;  xiii.  5  ;  xxiii.  23,  28 ;  xxxiii.  2  ;  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Numb.  xiii.  29  ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  xx.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  10 ; 
ix.  1 ;  xi.  3 ;  xii.  8 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  Judg.  iii.  6 ;  1  Kings 
ix.  20 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7  ;  Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8).  At 
a  very  early  period  they  were  in  possession  of  Hebron, 
where  they  buried  their  dead  in  tombs.  They  were 
accustomed  to  commercial  transactions  and  payments 
in  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-16) ;  and  gave  their  women 
in  marriage  to  other  tribes  (Gen.  xxvi.  34 ;  1  Kings 
xi.  1).  Jerusalem  was  a  mixed  Hittite  and  Amorite 
city  (Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45).  The  spies  found  the  Hittites 
living  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Numb.  xiii.  29). 
Some  years  later  they  are  mentioned  as  living  in 
Northern  Syria ;  "  from  the  wilderness,  and  this 
Lebanon,  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  (Josh.  i.  4  ;  ef. 
Judg.  i.  6).  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Tahtim- 
hodshi  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6)  should  read  "  the  [land  of 
the]  Hittites  towards  Kadesh."  Some  of  David's 
companions,  such  as  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  G)  and 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  3)  were  Hittites.  Solomon  traded 
in  horses  and  chariots  with  "  the  kings  of  the  Hit- 
tites "  (1  Kings  X.  29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  17).  They  were  so 
powerful  as  to  be  feared  by  the  Syrians  under  Ben- 
hadad  (2  Kings  vii.  6).  The  Hittites  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
They  formed  a  powerful  empire  or  confederation 
occupying  Northern  Syria ;  and  their  power  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Jlinor.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  conquered  Egypt,  and,  after  their 
expulsion,  they  were  constantly  at  war,  at  first  with 
the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  with   the  Assyrians. 
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Their  power  was  completely  crushed  by  Sargon  (circ. 
u.c.  717),  and  they  are  not  mentioned  at  a  later  date 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible.  They  possessed 
a  special  system  of  writing,  the  key  to  which  has  not 
yet  been  certainly  discovered.  All  that  is  at  present 
known  of  the  Hittites  is  given  by  Wright,  Empire  of 
the  Hittites ;  Sayce,  The  Hittites,  etc.  ;  Conder, 
Smith's  Diet.  i.  1373 ;  Hastings,  Diet.  art.  Hittites. 

The  Amalekites  [p.  9].    The  Philistines  [p.  6]. 

The  Kenizzites — the  Kadmonites — the  Rephaim 
[p.  9]. 

In  the  doubts  that  arise  out  of  the  notices  of  the 
tribes  of  Canaan  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difficul- 
ties appear  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  occur  in  the  early  history  of  other  nations  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  our  own  country  in 
reference  to  the  names,  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and 
Frisians. 

§  IV.  The  Eoute  of  the  Israelites  fkom  Egypt 
TO  THE  Holy  Land. 

Plate  III.,  No.  7. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  regions  through  which  the 
Israelites  passed  is  sufficient  to  render  it  possible 
to  lay  down,  approximately,  the  route  which  they 
followed,  or  the  main  alternatives  between  which 
we  must  choose.  In  a  few  cases  only  can  the  stages 
of  their  journey  be  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

The  track  which  is  marked  in  the  map  is  that 
which  seems  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  But  such  sites  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  most  of  the  routes  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  various  authorities  are  marked  by 
their  modern  names. 

The  entire  route  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
four  portions : 

1.  From  Barneses  to  the  Bed  Sea. 

2.  From  the  Bed  Sea  to  Sinai. 

3.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea. 

4.  From  Kadesh-barnea  to  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

1.  From  Barneses  to  the  Red  Sea.     (Exod.  xii.  87  ; 
xiii.  20 ;  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  5-8.) 

1.  The  Land  of  Goshen  was  near  the  capital  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  set  Joseph  "  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Gen.  xlv.  10),  and  was  on  the  road  from 
the  capital  to  Palestine  (Gen.  xlvi.  28,  29).  It  was 
also  called  the  Land  of  Bameses  and  was  "  in  the 
best  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11) — an  expression 
which  apparently  refers  to  good  pasture  rather  than 


to  good  agricultural  land  (cf.  Gen.  xlvi.  33,  84). 
According  to  an  early  Christian  tradition,  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  was  Apophis  (Apepi),  one  of  the  Hyksos, 
or  "shepherd  kings"  who  has  left  important  monu- 
ments at  Bubastis  {Tell  Basta),  near  Zagazig  and 
at  Zoan  {San).  The  LXX.  version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28 
shows  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  their  time, 
Joseph  met  Jacob  at  Heroopolis  {I'ell  el-Maskhhta) 
"  in  the  land  of  Bameses."  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Joseph,  and,  perhaps,  the  court,  were 
then  at  Bubastis ;  and  would  accord  with  Joseph's 
message  to  his  father,  "  Thou  shalt  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me " 
(Gen.  xlv.  10). 

2.  In  the  LXX.  the  Land  of  Goshen  is  called 
"  Gesem  in  Arabia" — that  is,  Gesem  in  the  nome 
(parish  or  county)  of  Arabia.  This  uome  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  as  the  nome  of  Sopt,  and  its  civil 
capital  was  Pa  Kes,  the  Greek  Phacusa,  which  has 
been  identified  by  M.  Naville  with  Saft  el-Henneh,  about 
six  miles  from  Zagazig.  Kesem  (Gesem),  according  to 
the  inscriptions,  was  the  civil  name  of  the  city  and 
district  in  which  stood  the  temple  of  Sopt,  and  the 
land  of  Goshen  would  thus  be  the  country  round  Saft 
el-Henneh.  When  Joseph's  brethren  were  settled  in 
Goshen,  it  was  part  of  the  uncultivated  marshland 
called  "the  water  of  Ea,"  and  belonged  to  the  nome 
of  Heliopolis,  or  On,  which,  accordmg  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  ii.  7,  §  6),  was  one  of  the  places  in  which 
Pharaoh  allowed  Jacob  and  his  sons  to  dwell.  The 
Coptic  translation  of  Gen.  xlv.  10  reads  Gesem  of 
Tarabia — that  is,  of  the  country  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Bed  Sea.  St.  Sylvia,  a  pilgrim  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  repeatedly  mentions  the  fact  that 
Arabia  and  Goshen  are  the  same.  The  Arab  trans- 
lators of  Genesis  employ  Sadir,  which  corresponds 
to  the  district  of  Saft,  for  Goshen  ;  and  Macrizi  says 
that  Belheis,  about  six  miles  fi'om  Saft  el-Hcnneh,  is 
the  land  of  Goshen. 

8.  The  truth  of  the  almost  unanimous  tradition 
that  Goshen  was  located  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Delta  has  been  proved  by  the  excavations  and 
investigations  of  M.  Naville,  whose  views  may  be 
thus  summed  up — Goshen,  the  town,  as  at  Saft  el- 
Hcnneh,  and  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  country 
between  Belheis,  Zagazig,  and  Tell  el-Kehlr.  The 
district  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  sons  had  no  settled 
boundaries,  but  its  limits  gradually  extended  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  until  they  included 
Heliopolis  and  the  WCidy  Tumildt.  At  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  the  term  "land  of  Bameses,"  which  pro- 
bably covered  a  larger  area  than  Goshen,  apparently 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  Delta  which  lies  eastward 
of  the   Tanitic   branch   of  the   Nile.      This   district 
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corresponded  with  the  present  province  of  Sharkieh, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Kaliiihieh.  According  to  M. 
Naville,  "  when  the  IsraeUtes  settled  in  Egypt  under 
the  last  Hyksos  kings,  the  land  of  Goshen  was  an 
uncultivated  district,  not  divided  among  Egyptian 
inhabitants  regularly  settled  and  governed,  but 
probably  a  kind  of  waste  land,  sufBciently  watered 
to  produce  good  pasturage.  Thus  it  was  a  district 
which  might  b  assigned  to  foreigners  without  de- 
spoiling the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Even  in 
the  lists  of  Seti  I.,  the  nome  of  Arabia  does  not 
appear:  and  this  shows  that  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
had  not  then  been  '  organized  in  prcviuces  with  a 
settled  administration.'  Instead  of  nomes  we  find 
names  of  branches  of  the  Nile,  or  of  marshland. 
An  inscription  of  Menephtah,  the  supposed  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  contains  the  interesting  statement 
that  the  country  round  Bailos  (Belbeis)  'was  not 
cultivated,  but  left  as  pasture  for  cattle  because  of 
the  strangers.  It  was  abandoned  since  the  time  of 
the  ancestors.'  "  (E.  Naville,  Goshen,  4th  Memoir 
of  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.) 

4.  The  "land  of  Eameses "  was  enriched  with 
temples,  and  provided  with  treasure-cities  (Exod.  i.  11 ; 
literally,  "store-houses;"  LXX.  "fortified  cities;" 
cf.  1  Kings  ix.  19 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  4 ;  xxxii.  28,  etc., 
where  the  same  Hebrew  name  is  used)  by  Eameses  II. 
(B.C.  1300-1250).  These  "  store-houses  "  were  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks  of  Nile  mud,  sometimes  mixed 
and  sometimes  unmixed  with  straw  (Exod.  v.  6-19) ; 
and  they  were  constructed  for  the  storage  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  other  provisions  for  the  use  of  armies 
and  caravans  about  to  cross  the  desert  to  the  East, 
and  of  the  garrisons  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Two 
of  the  "store-houses" — Pithom  and  Eaamses — were, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  built  by  the  Israelites 
(Exod.  i.  11) ;  and  to  these  the  LXX.  add  a  third — 
On,  the  city  of  Potipherah,  father-in-law  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greek  writers. 

5.  M.  Naville  has  shown  {The  Store  City  of  Pithom, 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund)  that  the  site  of  Pithom 
(Pi  Turn,  the  city  or  the  abode  of  Turn)  is  now 
occupied  by  Tell  el-Maskhuta.  Here  he  uncovered 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  some  inscriptions,  and 
several  granaries,  deep  rectangular  chambers  without 
doors,  which  date  from  Eameses  II.,  and  may  be  the 
"  store-houses  "  of  the  Bible.  The  religious  name 
of  the  city  was  Pi  Turn,  to  which  is  generally  added 
which  is  at  the  Eastern  door,  and  it  belonged  to  a 
border-land  called  Thuku,  or  Thukut,  the  Hebrew 
SuccoTH,  which  afterwards  became  the  civil  name  of 
the  city.  Shishak  and  Osorkon  II. — who  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  Asiatic  people,  and 
Nectanebo  I.,  who  fought  against  the  Persians — added 


to  the  buildings  at  Pithom.  At  the  time  of  the 
Greek  dynasty  the  name  of  Pithom,  the  Patumos 
of  Herodotus,  was  changed  to  Heroopolis;  and  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  it  was  one  of  the 
ports  from  which  commercial  expeditions  to  the  Eed 
Sea  started,  and  at  which  elephants,  brought  from 
the  land  of  the  Troglodytes,  were  landed.  Under  the 
Eomans,  who  called  it  the  Camp  of  Ero,  it  was 
a  strong  place  with  a  garrison.  The  identity  of 
Pithom  and  Heroopolis  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek 
and  Coptic  versions  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28.  Here  the 
LXX.,  who  must  have  known  the  geography  of  Egypt, 
translate  instead  of  Goshen,  near  Heroopolis  in  the 
land  of  Rameses,  whilst  the  Coptic  version,  which 
was  translated  from  the  LXX.,  keeps  the  old  name 
of  the  city  and  has  near  Pithom  in  the  land  of 
Rameses. 

All  Greek  and  Eoman  authors  who  mention 
Heroopolis  state  that  "the  city  was  near  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  called 
the  Heroopolitan.  Strabo  and  Pliny  declare  it  in 
the  most  distinct  way.  The  geographer  Ptolemy 
places  Heroopolis  only  at  one-sixth  of  a  degree 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf."  This 
shows  that  when  the  authors  wrote  the  Eed  Sea 
extended  much  further  north  than  it  does  at  present. 

6.  The  city  of  Eaamses  was  situated  in  the  Arabian 
nome,  but  its  position  is  uncertain.  Josephus  {Ant. 
ii.  15,  §  1)  apparently  places  it  at  Letopolis,  which 
he  wrongly  identifies  with  Babylon  {Old  Cairo).  The 
Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  makes  it  the 
same  as  On  (Heliopolis,  now  Matariya).  Macrizi,  an 
Arab  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  held  that  it 
was  at  Belheis.  Champollion  identified  Eaamses 
with  Heroopolis,  and  placed  it  at  Tell  el-MaskhiUa, 
then  called  Abu  Kesheid.  Lepsius  agreed  with  him 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  Eaamses,  and  this  view 
was  very  generally  accepted  until  the  site  was  shown 
to  be  Pithom.  M.  Naville  is  inclined  to  identify 
Eaamses  with  Phacusa  {Saft  el-Hetmeh),  where  he 
found  a  colossal  statue  of  Eameses  II. 

7.  The  position  of  the  "  land  of  Eameses  "  was 
one  of  great  importance  from  a  military  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  It  lay  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and,  being  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  nomads,  was 
protected  by  fortified  posts.  The  easiest  and  most 
direct  routes  from  the  Nile  to  the  Eed  Sea  lay 
through  it ;  and  the  improvement  of  this  route, 
which  formed  part  of  one  of  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  the  West,  engaged 
the  attention  of  most  of  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  According  to  Aristotle,  Sti-abo,  and  Pliny, 
Sesostris,  probably  Eameses  II.,  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive and  carry  out  the  idea  of  water  communication 
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between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Barneses 
utilized  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  from  Avaris 
to  Bubastis,  and  enlarged  an  existing  canal,  per- 
haps made  by  Seti  I.  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.a,  between  Bubastis  and  Pithom.  Possibly  he 
employed  Israelites  on  this  work  as  well  as  on  the 
"  store-houses."  According  to  Herodotus,  Pharaoh 
Necho  (B.C.  GlO-594)  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  a  canal  to  the  Red  Sea.  Necho's 
canal  left  the  Nile  at  Bubastis,  and  followed  almost 
the  line  of  the  present  Ismailia  canal  to  Pithom- 
Heroopolis,  which  was  then  a  port. 

The  work  of  Necho  was  continued  by  Dai-ius  (b.c. 
621-486),  who  erected  a  stele  near  Shaluf,  where  there 
are  traces  of  his  canal.  At  that  time  all  goods  in 
tx'ansit  were  transhipped  to  Red  Sea  vessels  at 
Heroopolis ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.c.  285),  who  restored  the  canal  and 
constructed  a  lock  and  sluices,  that  vessels  were  able 
to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
The  canal  was  impassable  in  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
(B.C.  31),  and  the  next  sovereign  to  restore  water 
communication  between  the  two  seas  was  Trajan  or 
Hadrian  (a.d.  98-138).  By  this  time  the  Nile  had 
almost  deserted  the  Pelusiac  branch,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  tap  the  river  at  a  higher  point.  The 
Amnis  Trajanus  (Ptol.  iv.  5,  §  54)  left  the  Nile  near 
Old  Cairo,  and  joined  the  earlier  canal  to  the  east 
of  Bubastis.  According  to  another  view  the  canal 
attributed  to  Trajan  was  really  made  by  'Amr,  for 
the  transport  of  grain  to  Arabia  during  a  famine 
(a.d.  639),  and  remained  open  for  139  years.  The 
Ismailia  canal  was  made  in  1858-63,  and  enlarged  in 
1876.  It  leaves  the  Nile  north  of  Kasr  en-Nll,  at  Cairo, 
and  runs  north-east  between  the  desert  on  the  right, 
and  Goshen  on  the  left  to  Abu  Suleiman,  about  twelve 
miles  east  of  Zagazig.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a  canal 
from  the  Bahr  el-Mu'izz,  and,  turning  east,  runs  down 
the  fertile  WMy  TumiUt,  which  is  over  thirty  miles 
long.  At  Nefishe  it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Suez, 
the  other,  opened  in  1894,  to  Port  Said. 

8.  The  notices  of  the  early  canals  accord  with 
the  view  that  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land 
already  noticed  [p.  16,  §  VI.]  was  in  progress  before 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  period  at  which  the 
process  of  elevation  commenced,  and  its  rate  of 
progress,  are  unknown ;  but  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  supposing,  with  Linant,  that  Lake 
Timsah  and  the  valleys  of  Seba  Biydr  and  Abu  Bala 
were,  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
part  of  the  sea. 

9.  Three  distinct  views  have  been  advanced  with 
regard  to  the  Exodus  : 

(i.)  Dr.  Brugsch,  the  learned  Egyptologist,  main- 


tained (L'Exode  et  lea  Monuments  Egyptiens)  that 
Rameses  was  Zoan  (San) ;  placed  Succoth  between 
Zoan  and  Pelusium ;  and  identified  Etham  with  the 
fortification  on  the  frontier,  Migdol  with  the  Magdolon 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  twelve  Roman  miles  from 
Pelusium,  Baalzephon  with  Mount  Casius,  and  the 
Yam  Siqih  ("  sea  of  weeds,"  mistranslated  Red  Sea 
in  the  Bible),  with  the  Serbonian  Lake.  He  then 
took  the  Israelites  along  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake,  and  attri- 
buted the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  rush  of 
water  from  the  sea.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  has 
been  shown  by  Naville's  recovery  of  Pithom. 

(ii.)  The  late  Dr.  Beke,  whose  opinion  has  been 
endorsed  by  Professor  Sayce,  maintained  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  [see  Map  No.  3], 
and  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  that  Sinai  must  be 
looked  for  to  the  east  of  that  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  principal  arguments  advanced  are :  that  the 
name  Yam  Suph  is  applied  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba 
in  Deut.  i.  1 ;  Numb,  xxsiii.  10,  11 ;  and  1  Kings 
ix.  26 ;  and  is  nowhere  identified  with  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  is  called  in  the  Bible  "  The  Egyptian 
Sea "  (Isa.  xi.  15) ;  that  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and 
Judg.  V.  4,  5,  Sinai  is  identical  with  Scir ;  and  that 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  passed  through  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  which  was  then  strongly  garrisoned 
by  the  Egyptians.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that,  immediately  after  crossing  the  Yam  Suph, 
the  Israelites  entered  the  wilderness  of  Shur  (Exod. 
XV.  22),  or  Etham  (Exod.  xiii.  20;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7,  8), 
which  could  not  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 
of  'Akaba ;  that  Yam  Suph  may  well  have  been  the 
name  of  both  arms  of  the  sea  ;  that  the  identification 
of  Sinai  with  Seir  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  Deut.  i.  2,  44 ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Egyptians  had  a  garrison  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

(iii.)  Most  scholars  and  travellers  are  now  agreed 
that  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which 
then  extended  further  inland,  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  Suez ;  and  that  Sinai  was  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai. 

10.  According  to  the  traditions  preserved  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  12,  the  residence  of  the  Egyptian  Court 
when  Moses  was  negotiating  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Israelites  was  at  Zoan  {San),  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Pithom.  The  neighbourhood  of  Zoan  is 
noticed  by  Pliny  {II.  N.  xix.  2,  §  3)  as  famous  for  flax, 
which  was  evidently  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (Exod.  ix.  31).  It  may  have  been  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  Zoan, 
that  Moses  was  exposed  by  his  mother  in  the  ark  of 
bulrushes,  and  found  by  the  Egyptian  princess.     It 
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is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Pharaoh  was 
residing  at  Bubastis  [p.  20,  note  1]  when  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt. 

11.  The  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
were  settled  in  Goshen,  and  thence  two  routes  led 
to  Palestine.  The  first  called  the  waij  of  the  Philistines 
(Exod.  xiii.  17),  which  the  Israelites  were  directed 
not  to  take,  left  the  Delta  at  Kantara,  and  ran  along 
the  sea-coast  by  d-'Arlsh  to  Gaza  on  the  plain  of 
Philistia.  A  branch  of  the  same  road  left  the  Delta 
at  el-Guisr,  north  of  Lake  Timsah,  and  joined  the 
other  at  or  near  Katieh.  The  second  route,  called 
the  way  of  Shur  (Gen.  xvi.  7),  or  the  uay  of  the 
■wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiii.  18),  left  the 
Delta  at  el-Guisr,  and  crossing  the  desert  et-Tih  to 
Jehel  Yeleg  and  Jebel  Hclal,  passed  up  by  Beer-sheba 
to  Hebron.  This  road  was  that  by  which  Jacob 
entered  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  28).  It  was  partially 
followed  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  on  his 
return  from  the  Negeb  in  1878,  and  has  recently  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Jennings  Bramly.     [Map  7.] 

The  place  from  which  the  Israelites  started  was 
Rameses  (Exod.  xii.  37 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  5) ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  whether  the  city  or  the  land  of 
Rameses  is  intended.  According  to  Naville  the  name 
should  be  understood  here  as  referring  to  the  land, 
and  not  to  the  city. 

12.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Exod.  xii.  37 ; 
xiii.  20;  xiv.  2,  that  the  march  from  Rameses  to 
Pi-hahiroth  occupied  no  more  than  three  days.  This 
was  the  view  of  Josephus ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  limitation.  There  is 
a  Jewish  tradition  that  prolongs  the  time  to  seven 
days.  The  text  of  Scripture  apparently  allows  of 
any  reasonable  extension.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
marches  of  the  Israelites  two  distinct  terms  are 
used,  one  signifying  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp  that 
has  been  regularly  pitched  (vdd,  massa'),  which  is 
rendered  journey  in  our  version  in  Exod.  xvii.  1 ; 
xl.  30 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  1,  etc.,  and  the  other  denoting 
the  march  of  a  day  (or  -iQ"^,  derek  yom),  which 
occurs  in  Numb.  x.  33 ;  xi.  31 ;  xxxiii.  8.  Cf.  Exod. 
XV.  22 ;  Deut.  i.  2.  Now,  neither  of  these  terms  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  marches  in  Egypt.  There 
appears  to  be  nothing  whatever  in  the  text  to  hinder 
our  taking  Succoth,  Etham,  and  Pi-hahiroth  as  the 
places  where  regular  encampments  were  made,  with- 
out regard  either  to  the  time  spent  on  the  march 
from  place  to  place  or  to  the  duration  of  the  halt. 

The  march  has  sometimes  been  compared  with  the 
rapid  movements  of  Tartar  nomads.  But  the  Israelites 
had  been  settled  in  Goshen  for  several  generations, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  could  have 
retained  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  ancestors.     It 


would  be  safer  to  compare  their  marches  with  those 
of  the  annual  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to 
Mecca.  The  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  is  given 
in  Numb,  xxxiii.,  which  is  apparently  a  mutilated 
fragment  of  an  ancient  itinerary  of  the  stations,  or 
halting-places,  on  the  march  from  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

13.  The  first  station  was  Succoth  (Exod.  xii.  37 ; 
xiii.  20;  Numb,  xxxiii.  5,  6),  which  has  been  identified 
by  Naville  with  the  district  of  Thukut,  in  which  were 
situated  the  city  of  Pithom  and  the  fortifications 
erected  on  the  frontier  by  Rameses  II.  and  his 
successor.  That  is  the  district  round  Tell  el- 
Maskhuta  [p.  21,  note  5]. 

14.  The  next  station,  Etham,  "  which  is  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness "  (Exod.  xiii.  20 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii.  6,  7),  has  been  regarded  by  most  critics  as  a 
city  or  fortress,  but  is  identified  by  Naville  with  the 
region  of  Atuma,  a  border-land  mentioned  in  the 
papyrus  Anastasi  VI.  This  document,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  reads :  "  We  have 
allowed  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu  of  the  land  of  Atuma 
to  pass  the  stronghold  of  King  Menephtah  of  the 
land  of  Succoth,  towards  the  lakes  of  Pithom  of 
King  Menephtah  of  the  land  of  Succoth ;  in  order  to 
feed  themselves  and  to  feed  their  cattle  in  the  great 
estate  of  Pharaoh."  Etham  is  then  the  region  of 
Atuma;  the  desert  which  began  at  Lake  Timsah  and 
extended  west  and  south  of  it,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
This  agrees  with  the  description  of  Etham  as  being 
"  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  with  the  three 
days'  march  of  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed 
the  sea  (Numb,  xxxiii.  8). 

15.  According  to  Naville's  view,  the  Israelites,  after 
leaving  Rameses,  followed  the  course  of  the  canal 
down  Wddy  Tumildt,  and  camped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tell  el-Maskhiita.  They  then  pushed  forward  towards 
the  desert,  intending  to  take  the  southern  route  to 
Palestine,  and,  skirting  the  northern  shore  of  the 
gulf,  reached  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Etham. 
Here  they  were  commanded  to  "  turn  back  and 
encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea,  before  Baal-zei^hon  :  over  against  it  shall  ye 
encamp  by  the  sea  "  (Exod.  xiv.  2).  By  this  com- 
mand they  were  obliged  to  turn  back  and  march 
southward,  and  so  were  separated  by  the  gulf  from 
the  desert  over  which  their  route  lay. 

Naville  identifies  Pi-hahieoth  (Exod.  xiv.  2,  9 ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  7,  8)  with  a  temple  of  Osiris  in  the 
nome  of  Pithom,  which  is  called  Pikerehet  on  a 
tablet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  is  perhaps  the 
same  place  as  the  "  estate  of  Pharaoh  "  mentioned 
in  note  14.  He  further  identifies  Pi-hahiroth  with 
Serapeum,  or  Serapiu,  eighteen  Roman  miles  from 
Ero,  and  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Jehel  Mariam. 
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MioDOL,  wliich  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Migdol  on  the  north-east  frontier  (Jer.  xliv.  1 ; 
xlvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6),  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Pelusium,  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  towers 
(Egyptian  maktar  or  maktal)  on  the  frontier,  and 
is  placed  near  the  Serapeum  Station  of  the  Ismailia- 
Suez  Railway. 

Baal-zkphon,  a  name  composed  of  two  Semitic 
words,  was  probably  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  in  Egypt.  It  was  possibly  a 
small  sanctuary  of  the  Semitic  nomads,  situated  on 
a  hill,  and  perhaps  connected  with  a  watch-tower. 
It  should  be  looked  for  south  of  Lake  Timsah,  on  a 
hill  like  Sheikh  Ennedek.  Zaphon  was  the  PhcEnician 
word  for  the  north  wind,  and  Baal-zephon  may  be 
Banl  of  the  north  wind  or  of  the  north.  The  name 
Baal  Zapnna,  mentioned  in  a  papyrus,  may  be  the 
same  place. 

"We  have  now,"  writes  Naville,  "the  landmarks 
of  the  camping-ground  of  the  Israelites :  on  the 
north-west  Pi-hahiroth,  Pikerehet,  not  very  far  from 
Pithom ;  on  the  south-east  Migdol,  near  the  present 
Serapeum ;  in  front  of  them  the  sea ;  and  opposite, 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  some  hill  like  Sheikh  Ennedek, 
Baal-zephon.  There,  in  the  space  between  the 
Serapeum  and  Lake  Timsah,  the  sea  was  narrow, 
the  water  had  not  much  depth,  the  east  wind  opened 
the  sea,  and  the  Israelites  went  through"  (Pitlwm 
and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  3rd  ed.  p.  31,  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund).  A  very  similar  view  of  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  was  taken  by  Linant,  De  Lesseps, 
Poole,  and  Lieblein. 

16.  Sir  William  Dawson,  the  distinguished  geo- 
logist, who  examined  the  region  carefully,  placed 
Succoth  near  Kassassin,  Etham  near  IsmaUia,  Migdol 
on  Jebel  Shehremet,  Pi-hahiroth  near  the  Geneffeh 
Station  of  the  Ismailia-Suez  Railway,  and  Baal- 
zephon  on  Jebel  Muksheih  to  the  east  of  the  canal. 
The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  in  this  case  effected 
about  ten  miles  south  of  the  locality  proposed  by 
Naville,  where  "  the  Bitter  Lake  narrows,  and  its 
shallower  part  begins,  and  a  north-east  wind,  com- 
bined with  a  low  tide,  would  produce  the  greatest 
possible  effect  in  lowering  the  water  "  {Modern  Science 
in  Bible  Lands,  p.  389 ;  Egyjit  and  Syria,  pp.  43-61). 

17.  Professor  Ebers,  like  Dawson  and  Naville, 
makes  the  Israelites  turn  near  Ismailia;  but  he 
places  Migdol  near  ShaUif  et-Terraba,  Baal-zephon 
on  Jebel  'Aidka,  and  Pi-hahiroth  at  'Ajrfid.  The  Red 
Sea,  according  to  Ebers,  was  crossed  immediately 
north  of  Suez  {Durch  Oosen  zum  Sitiai,  2nd  ed.) ;  and 
this  view  has  been  held  by  Niebuhr,  Laborde,  Ewald, 
Kurtz,  Tischendorf,  Bunsen,  Kiepert,  and  Stanley. 
A   few  writers    have    supposed   that  the    Israelites 


started  from  Babylon,  or  On,  and,  marching  by 
Wddy  et-Tih  or  Wddy  Tuudrik,  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  foot  of  Jebel  'Atdka  to  'Ayim  Mum,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  This  theory  is  supported  by  a  Bcdawi 
tradition,  but,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  clearly 
inadmissible. 

18.  The  topographical  features  of  the  district 
between  IsmaiUa  and  Suez  meet  the  conditions 
required  by  a  transit  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  exact  spot  is  a  question  of  minor  im- 
portance. In  Exod.  xiv.  21  it  is  said  that  "  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 
the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters 
were  divided."  The  term  "  east  wind "  means  any 
wind  from  the  eastern  quarter,  and  would  include 
the  north-east  wind  which  often  prevails  in  this 
region.  Now,  a  strong  north-east  wind  acting  upon 
an  ebb-tide  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  and  leaving  the  shallower  portions 
dry,  whilst  the  deeper  would  remain  covered  with 
water.  Thus  the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  be 
a  wall  (or  defence)  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left. 

Several  remarkable  instances  of  the  results  follow- 
ing the  action  of  wind  on  shallow  water  have  been 
collected  by  Naville  (Journal  of  Victoria  Institute, 
vol.  26,  p.  12) ;  and  General  TuUoch  states  (Journal  of 
Victoria  Institute,  vol.  28,  p.  267)  that  on  one  occasion, 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Menzaleh  receded  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  east  wind. 

The  localities  proposed  in  the  above  notes  for  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  would  meet  the  required 
conditions,  are  shown  on  the  sketch-map  [p.  25]. 

2.  From  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai.     (Exod.  xv.  22— xix.  1  ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  8-15.) 

1.  In  the  last  section  [p.  22,  note  9  (iii.)]  the  tradi- 
tional (iii.)  view  has  been  adopted  that  the  mountain 
upon  which  the  Law  was  delivered  was  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  Different  authorities  have  advocated  the 
claims  of  five  mountains  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  of  these, 
the  only  one  which  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  Bible 
narrative  is  the  imposing  mountain  mass  of  Miisd- 
Sufsdfeh.  To  this  secluded  spot,  which  lies  near  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula,  there  are  two  routes  that 
are  identical  as  far  as  Wddy  Gharandel,  and  then 
diverge.  One,  the  northern  route,  passes  close  to 
the  Egyptian  temple  and  mines  at  Sardhit  el-Khadim. 
The  other  keeps  to  the  south  and,  after  passing 
not  far  from  the  mines  at  Maghdrah,  turns  up 
the  broad  Wddy  Feirdn.  The  northern  route  is  the 
shorter,  the  southern  the  more  easy,  especially  for 
the  waggons,  flocks,  and  herds  that  accompanied  the 
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The  mcKlem  names  in  this  index  to  the  map  are  in  italics,  the 
olaesieal  names  in  ordinary  type,  and  the  Scripture  names  in  small 
capitals. 

A  A  Canal  from  Bubastis  to  Heroopolia. 

B  B  Canal  from  Heroopolis  to  the  Gulf. 

c  c  Canal  from  Cairo  to  Heroopolis — Amnis  Trajanat. 

D  D  Line  of  Suez  CanaL 

Bonte  of  the  Israelites  according  to  M.  Naville. 

„  „  „  Sir  W.  Dawson. 

— 1 — I —  „  „  „  Professor  Ebtrs. 

1.  PoH  Said. 

2.  ZoAS — Tanis — Avaris— San. 

3.  Pelnsium — Tineh. 

4.  el-Kantara.  5.  el-Ouiir. 
C.  Bubastis— reK  Basia, 

7.  GosiiEji— Gescra— Phacnsa— 5<i/V  el-Benneh. 

8.  Abu  Suleiman. 

a.  Tdlel-Kelir.  10.  Kasm»in. 

11.  PiTHOM— Heroopolis— Ero — Tell  el-Maihhita. 

12.  NefUhe. 

13.  Slccotu— Tliukut.  14.  hmailin. 

'iS.  Etham— Atuma.  16.  Lake  TimiaHt. 

17.  UiGDOL— Serapeum  (Naville). 

17  (o).   „        Jebel  Shehremet  (Dawson). 
17(6).    „        Shaluf  ei-Terraba  iVAieta). 

18.  Pl-UAHIROTB— /oo<  of  Jebel  Mariam  (Xaville). 

18  (o).         „  Geneffeh  (Dawson). 

18  (fc).         „  'AJrid  (Kbers). 

19.  Baal-zephos— S/ieiVtA  Enncdek  (Xaville). 

19  (o).         „  Jtbtl  Muksheih  (Dawson). 
19  (6).        „              Jebel  Aluka  (Ebers). 

20.  Bailos— 7?ei6ej». 

21.  On — Heliopolis — Malarlya. 

22.  Cairo. 

23.  Babylon— OW  Cairo. 

24.  Memphis — Mitrahenni. 
2.5.  Suez. 

20.  Gulf  of  Suet. 


Israelites.  Both  are  practicable  ;  but  the  "  encamp- 
ment by  the  sea,"  and  the  want  of  water  at  Eephidim, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  southern  route  was  followed. 
This  view  is  adopted  in  the  following  notes.  The 
camping-places  enumerated  in  the  Bible  are  probably 
those  of  Moses  and  his  immediate  followers.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  always 
travelled  in  one  body,  and  halted  at  the  same  place. 
They  may  have  moved  in  several  divisions,  and  have 
camped  where  water  and  pasture  were  convenient. 

2.  Immediately  after  crossing  the  Eed  Sea  the 
Israelites  travelled  three  days  in  "  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  "  (Exod.  XV.  22),  or  according  to  Numb,  xxxiii. 
8,  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham."  This  desert  stretched 
southward  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  and  its  proximity  to  the  frontier  probably 
explains  the  alternative  names.  To  the  Egyptians 
on  the  west  it  was  the  desert  of  Atuma  (Etham) 
[p.  23,  note  14],  and  to  the  Semitic  nomads,  on  the 
east,  the  desert  of  Shur.  Over  the  dreary  waste  that 
lies  between  the  edge  of  the  Tih  plateau  and  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  the  Israelites  journeyed  to  Marah  (Exod.  xv. 
23 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  8,  9),  where  they  found  the  water 
salt  and  bitter,  as  that  of  the  springs  on  the  coast 
plain  is  to  this  day.  This  station  has  been  placed 
by  some  authorities  at  'Ayhn  Miisd,  "  springs  of 
Moses,"  about  nine  miles  from  Suez,  where  there 
are  springs  of  brackish  water;  by  others  at  Wddy 
'Anmrah,  or  at  'Ain  Hawicdrah,  respectively  forty-one 
and  forty-seven  miles  from  'Ayim  Miisd. 

Elim,  the  next  station,  where  there  were  "  twelve 
springs  of  water  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees  " 
(Exod.  XV.  27 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  9,  10),  is  placed  by  some 
at  Wddy  Gharandel,  by  others  at  Wdly  Useit.  The 
water  at  both  places  is  brackish,  but  not  unfit  for 
drinking.  From  Gharandel,  or  Useit,  the  road,  after 
passing  to  the  east  of  Jebel  Hammdm  Far'un,  turns 
down  Wddy  Taiyibeh ;  and  the  encampment  "by  the 
Red  Sea"  (Numb,  xxxiii.  10, 11)  must  have  been  near 
the  mouth  of  that  valley.  Thence  they  marched  to 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  identified  with  the  plain  el- 
Markhd,  where  the  supply  of  manna  commenced 
(Exod.  xvi.  1,  4;  Numb,  xxxiii.  11,  12).  From  el- 
Marklid  the  Israelites  probably  travelled  up  Wddy 
Feirdn,  which  is  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  great 
highway  through  the  Peninsula.  By  so  doing  they 
would  have  passed  some  distance  from  the  mines  at 
Maghdrah,  but  this  is  not  of  much  importance,  as,  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  mines  appear  to  have 
been  worked,  for  short  periods  only,  by  expeditions 
sent  specially  from  Egypt. 

DopiiKAH  and  Alush  (Numb,  xxxiii.  12-14)  were 
apparently  in  the  Wddy  Feirdn.  Ebers  has  suggested 
that  the  former  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  Mafka, 
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the  term  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  turquoise 
obtained  from  the  mines ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

8.  Eephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  1,  8 ;  xix.  2)  is  the  most 
important  station  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Sinai. 
Here,  from  "  the  rock  in  Horeb  "  the  thirsty  Israelites 
were  supplied  with  water,  and  here  the  Amalekites 
were  defeated.  Most  authorities  place  Bephidim  in 
the  Wiid)/  Feinin,  close  to  the  ruins  of  Paran,  or 
Pharan  {Feiian),  where  the  topographical  features 
are  in  close  agreement  with  the  Bible  narrative.  In 
this  case  the  Amalekites  probably  fought  in  defence  of 
the  fine  water-supply  in  the  valley.  Some  travellers, 
however,  identify  Bephidim  with  el-Watiyeh,  a  narrow 
pass,  about  twelve  miles  from  Jebel  Mmd,  through 
which  M'udy  cih-Sheikh  runs;  but  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  great  object  in  defending  this  pass. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  station  between 
Bephidim  and  the  camp  "  before  the  mount." 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  2,  §  5)  says  that  Moses  "  going 
gradually  on,  came  to  Mount  Sinai,"  and  Exod.  xix. 
1,  2  seems  to  imply  that  Israel  camped  in  "the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,"  perhaps  in  Wdiy  Sold/,  before 
reaching  the  mountain. 

4.  The  relation  between  Horeb  and  Sinai  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  the  question  at  length,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  most  authorities  consider  that  Horeb  was  origi- 
nally the  general  name  of  a  region  more  or  less 
extended,  possibly  the  granite  district  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  Sinai  the  special  name  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Law  was  given.  This  view,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  present  the  least  difficulty  (cf.  Exod.  xxxiii. 
G  with  xxxiv.  2),  and,  as  the  greater  in  this  case  must 
include  the  less,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 
the  name  Horeb  in  Deuteronomy,  as  that  of  the  place 
where  the  Law  was  given,  or  with  the  statement  that 
Bephidim  was  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  6).  Some  have 
taken  Sinai  for  the  general  and  Horeb  for  the  par- 
ticular name.  Others  have  supposed  that  Horeb  was 
the  northern  and  lower  portion  of  the  district,  and 
Sinai  the  southern  and  highest  part.  Others,  again, 
consider  that  Sinai  may  have  been  the  native  and 
Horeb  the  Egyptian  name. 

5.  The  next  question  is  that  of  the  position  of 
Mount  Sinai.  The  Bible  narrative  requires  :  (1.)  A 
mountain  overlooking  ground  upon  which  the  Is- 
raelites could  be  assembled,  and  where  they  could 
stand  "  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount,"  and  yet 
"  remove  and  stand  afar  off,"  and  at  the  same  time 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  when  He  spake  "  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire  "  and  answered  Moses  "  by  a  voice." 
(2.)  A  mountain  rising  so  precipitously  from  the 
place  of  assembly  that  it  could  be  "touched,"  and 
that  people  standing  "  under  it  "  could  see  the  sum- 


mit (3.)  A  well-defined  peak  that  could  be  easily 
distinguished  as  the  "  top  of  the  mount "  on  which 
the  Lord  came  down.  (4.)  A  mountain  so  isolated 
that  it  could  be  set  apart  by  prescribing  bounds  round 
it  which  no  man  or  animal  was  to  pass.  (.5.)  A  moun- 
tain out  of  which  a  brook  descends,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  and  pasture. 

The  grand  feature  Mitsd-Sufsdfch  meets  all  these 
conditions.  The  mass  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  one  mile  broad.  Its 
general  elevation  is  G500  feet ;  but  on  the  south  the 
peak  of  Jehcl  Mmd  rises  to  7363  feet,  and  on  the 
north  that  of  Rds  Sufsd/eh  to  6937  feet  above  the  sea : 
the  intervening  space  is  cut  up  by  a  series  of  deep 
clefts  into  numerous  peaks  of  lower  altitude.  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  Wddy  el-Lejd,,  and  on  the  east 
by  Wddy  ed-Deir.  Both  valleys  run  northwards,  and 
the  former,  sweeping  round  the  foot  of  the  Bas 
Sufsafeh,  which  rises  almost  precipitously  to  a  height 
of  2000  feet,  joins  the  latter  at  Hdrun  (Aaron's 
mound).  North  of  Bas  Sufsafeh,  and  sloping  uni- 
formly down  to  its  very  base,  is  the  plain  of  Jf'ddy 
er-Ildhah,  flanked  on  either  side  by  imposing  masses 
of  granite,  and  containing  400  acres  of  available 
standing  ground  directly  in  front  of  the  mountain. 
The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  Wddy  Seha'iych, 
the  bed  of  which  is  separated  by  nearly  IJ  miles  of 
rugged  broken  ground  from  the  precipice  which  forms 
the  southern  face  of  the  peak  of  Jebel  Musa. 

The  Bas  Sufsafeh  thus  overlooks  a  plain  upon 
which  the  Israelites  could  assemble,  and  fulfils  the 
conditions  required  by  (1.  2.  3.).  The  mass  of  Miisa- 
Sufsafeh  is  so  completely  isolated  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains  that  a  short  verbal  description  of  its 
natural  limits  would  enable  any  one  to  recognize  the 
bounds  over  which  he  was  not  to  pass.  In  Wddy 
ShWeidi,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  Wady  el-Leja, 
there  is  a  stream  that  descends  out  of  the  moun- 
tain (Deut.  ix.  21) ;  and  the  minor  features  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bas  Sufsafeh  readily  lend  themselves  to 
the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  Within  a  radius 
of  six  miles  of  Musa-Sufsafeh  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  and  a  better  supply 
of  water  and  pasture  than  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula. 

6.  The  claims  of  Jebel  Serhdl  to  be  Mount  Sinai 
were  put  forward  by  Lepsius  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  (EyyjH  and  Sinai,  p.  303,  etc.,  with 
Appendix  B.).  The  accurate  survey  made  in  18G8-9 
has,  however,  shown  that  the  ridge  of  Serbal  with  its 
ten  or  twelve  peaks  meets  none  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
venient ground  in  its  vicinity  for  the  assembly  or 
encampment  of  the  Israelites.  {Notes  to  the  Ordnance 
Stin^ey  of  Sinai,  pp.  143-145) 
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3.  From  Sinai  to  Kadeshbamea.     (Numb.  x.  33  ;  xi.  3, 
34,  35;  xii.  16;  xiii.  26;  xx.  1;  xxxiii.  16-18.) 

1.  The  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  after  leaving 
Sinai  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  historical 
narrative,  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
completeness  of  the  itinerary  in  Numb,  xxxiii.,  which 
is  possibly  only  a  fragment  of  the  original  document. 
The  most  important  station  of  the  desert  journey  was 
Kadesh,  but  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  its  position ; 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  town  or  a  dis- 
trict, and  whether  the  Israelites  visited  the  place 
twice  or  only  upon  one  occasion. 

2.  The  Israelites  left  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  at  once  entering  the  Promised  Land  (Numb. 
X.  11,  29 ;  Dent.  i.  6,  7).  They  marched  directly 
upon  Kadesh  "by  the  way  of  the  hill-country  of  the 
Amorites  "  (Deut.  i.  19),  past  Taberah  (Numb.  xi.  3 ; 
Deut.  ix.  22),  Kibroth-Hattaavah  (Numb.  xi.  34 ; 
xxxiii.  16),  and  Hazeroth  (Numb.  xi.  35 ;  xxxiii.  17) ; 
and  their  route  lay  partly  through  the  Wilderness  of 
Paran  (Numb.  x.  12 ;  xii.  16)  [p.  14,  note  5j.  From 
Kadesh-barnea  in  the  "Wilderness  of  Paran  (Numb. 
xxxii.  28 ;  cf.  xii.  16 ;  xiii.  2,  3)  the  spies  were  sent 
out,  and  to  the  same  place  they  returned  (Numb.  xiii. 
26).  On  receiving  the  "evil  report"  of  the  spies, 
the  people  murmured,  and  were  in  consequence  con- 
demned to  forty  years'  wandering  and  death  in  the 
desert.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  commanded 
to  start  on  the  morrow  for  the  wilderness,  and  to 
journey  thither  "  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Numb. 
xiv.  25 ;  Deut.  i.  40).  Next  morning,  however,  they 
attacked  the  heights  above  Kadesh,  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  Moses,  and  wore  repulsed  and  pursued  as 
far  as  Hormah  by  the  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and 
Amorites  (Numb.  xiv.  40-45  ;  Deut.  i.  41-45).  After 
this,  according  to  Deut.  i.  46,  the  Israelites  abode  in 
Kadesh  many  days,  but  a  long  stay  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  proximity  of  the  battle-field  upon 
which  they  had  been  defeated,  and  with  the  com- 
mand to  turn  and  go  into  the  wilderness.  In  the 
narrative  in  Numbers  there  is  no  record  of  any 
event  in  the  history  of  Israel,  excepting  the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  between  the  defeat  and  the  encampment  in 
Kadesh  after  reaching  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  in  the 
first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  (Numb.  xx.  1 ;  cf. 
Deut.  ii.  14).  It  is  to  this  visit  that  the  notice  in 
Judg.  xi.  17  apparently  refers.  There  is  thus  an 
interval  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years  during  which  the 
history  of  Israel  is  a  blank.  The  arrival  at  Kadesh  is 
followed  by  the  death  of  Miriam ;  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  rock  when  struck  by  Moses ;  and  the  depar- 


ture for  Mount  Hor  and  the  country  east  of  Jordan 
(Numb.  XX.). 

3.  From  tho  narrative  in  Numb,  xiii.,  xiv.,  it 
would  ai^pear  that  Kadesh  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  or  pass  (the  commencement  of  the  hill- 
country  of  the  Amorites,  Deut.  i.  20),  up  which  a 
road  ran  from  the  desert  of  Paran,  through  tho 
Negeb,  to  Hebron.  Other  indications  of  position  are  : 
that  it  was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb.  xx.  1 ; 
xxvii.  14;  xxxiii.  36;  Deut.  xxxii.  51),  which  is  else- 
where mentioned  as  being  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  Canaan  and  Judah ;  that  it  was  in  the  uttermost 
of  the  border  of  Edom  (Numb.  xx.  16 ;  cf.  xxxiv.  3), 
and  on  or  within  the  south  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  and  of  Judah  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  x.  41 ; 
XV.  3;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19  ;  xlviii.  28);  that  it  was  eleven 
days'  march  from  Horeb  by  way  of  Mount  Hor  (Deut. 
i.  2) ;  and  was  on  the  route  followed  by  Chedorlaomer 
from  "El-Paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness,"  to 
Hazazon-tamar,  i.e.  Engedi  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  7). 

According  to  Gen.  xvi.  7-14,  Hagar's  well  lay 
between  Kadesh  and  Bered,  and  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  "  the  way  to  Shur,"  which  ran  southward 
from  Beer-sheba  along  the  west  edge  of  the  Azazimeh 
mountains.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  dwelt  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  to  have  sojourned  in  Gerar 
(Gen.  XX.  1). 

In  Numb.  xx.  16  Kadesh  is  called  a  city,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  its  capture,  and,  unless  Kadesh  is 
read  for  Kedesh  in  Josh.  xv.  23,  its  omission  from  the 
list  of  cities  in  the  Negeb  (Josh.  xv.  21-32)  is  remark- 
able. Possibly  Kadesh  was  a  district  in  which 
Kadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and  Kadesh-barnea  pro- 
bably, were  fixed  points. 

The  word  Kadesh  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  shrine 
or  sanctuary,  and  this  has  led  some  writers  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  so  named  because  it  was  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ark  for  forty  years.  But  it  may  be  a 
Horite  word  corrupted  so  as  to  have  a  meaning  in 
Hebrew.  Similarly,  its  other  name  En-Mishpat, 
"  the  fountain  of  judgment,"  is  supposed  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  Moses,  who  here  judged  Israel.  But 
the  evidence  of  a  long  stay  at  Kadesh  is  incon- 
clusive. 

4.  There  are  two  direct  routes  from  Sinai  to  Pales- 
tine— one  i^assing  to  the  west,  the  other  to  the  east 
of  Jebel  Magi  ah,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Azazimeh. 
The  first  ascends  to  the  Tih  plateau  by  an  easy  pass, 
the  Nagb  el-Mirdd,  and  crosses  the  plateau  by  Nakhl 
to  Wddy  Slieraif,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Wddy  el- 
'Arish.  Thence  it  follows  the  way,  by  'Ain  Muweileh 
and  Khalasah,  from  Shur  to  Beer-sheba,  whence 
it  runs  on  to  Hebron.  The  road  passes  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  a  spring  called  'Ain  Kades, 
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which  lies  near  the  head  of  Wddy  Kaden,  one  of  the 
valleys  that  descend  westward  from  Jebel  Magrah. 
'Ain  Kadcs  has  been  identified  by  several  authorities 
with  Kadesh  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  road  to  the  north 
from  it.  Tlie  view  that  Israel  passed  to  the  west  of 
Jebel  Magrah  has  been  maintained  by  Rowlands, 
^Villiams,  Tuch,  Kurtz,  Wilton,  Trumbull,  Smend, 
etc.  It  necessitates  the  extension  of  the  territory  of 
Edom  across  the  'Arabah,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority,  and  the  transfer  of  Mount  Hor  from  its 
traditional  position  to  the  mountains  of  the  Azazimeh. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  explain  the  omission  of  a  place 
80  well  known  as  Beer-sheba  from  the  report  of  the 
spies,  if  they  followed  the  western  route. 

The  second  or  eastern  route  reaches  the  Tih 
plateau  by  a  very  easy  pass  from  Wady  cl-Khias, 
and,  following  the  course  of  Wady  el-Jeih,  passes  to 
the  east  of  Jebel  Magrah.  It  then  ascends  by  the 
Nagh  es-Sufdh  and  Tell  Milh  to  Hebron,  passing  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Arad.  This  route  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  Deut.  i.  2,  which  implies  that  a  road  to 
Kadesh  ran  through  the  'Arabah ;  and  by  the  refer- 
ences to  the  king  of  Arad,  and  "the  way  of  the 
spies  "  in  Numb.  xxi.  1-3 ;  xxxiii.  40  (R.V.  has  "  the 
way  of  Atharim,"  i.e.  "  the  way  of  the  tracljs,"  or  a 
regular  caravan  road).  There  are  several  springs  in 
Wady  el-Jeib  and  near  the  foot  of  Jebel  Magrah, 
such  as  'Ain  el-Weibch,  'Ain  Hash,  'Aincsh-Shehdbeh, 
etc.,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  information  to  identify 
either  of  them  with  Kadesh.  The  eastern  route  is 
supported  by  Robinson,  Davidson,  Stanley,  von 
Raumer,  Keil,  etc. 

5.  The  positions  of  the  intermediate  stations  be- 
tween Sinai  and  Kadesh  are  not  known.  Professor 
Palmer  and  others  have  tentatively  placed  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah  at  Erireis  el-Ebeirir),  and  Hazeroth  at 
'Ain  Iludherah — both  camping  places  on  the  eastern 
route.  The  Wilderness  of  Paran  was  the  whole,  or 
a  portion  of  the  Tih  plateau  [p.  14,  note  5].  The 
Wilderness  of  Zin  was  either  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  or  lay  immediately  to  the 
north  of  it.  The  Wilderness  of  Kadesh  (Ps.  xxix. 
8)  was  either  identical  with  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  or 
formed  part  of  it. 

4.  From  Kadesh-harnea  to  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

1.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  respecting  the 
length  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  at  Kadesh 
differ  widely ;  and  with  our  present  knowledge  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  reconcile  them.  A  suggested 
explanation  is  that  after  their  repulse  at  Kadesh,  the 
Israelites  passed  by  Ezion-geber  to  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  early  in  the 


fortieth  year.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  second  visit  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  by  com- 
paring Deut.  i.  19 ;  Numb,  xxxii.  8,  xiii.  26 ;  Numb, 
xiv.  25,  Deut.  i.  40 ;  Numb.  xiv.  33,  Deut.  ii.  14 ;  and 
Numb.  XX.  1. 

All  the  statements  agree  that  the  Israelites  left 
Kadesh,  for  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  towards  the 
close  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert ;  and  it  seems 
clear  that  when  refused  a  passage  through  Edom 
(Numb.  XX.  14)  they  marched  to  Mount  Hor  (Numb. 
XX.  22 ;  xxxiii.  87),  and  thence  down  the  'Arabah  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom  (Numb.  xxi.  4 ;  Deut.  iL 
1-9;  Judg.  xi.  18). 

In  the  itinerary  (Numb,  xxxiii.)  there  are  seven- 
teen stations  between  Hazeroth  and  Ezion-geber,  and 
the  Israelites  are  then  taken  to  Kadesh,  Mount  Hor, 
and  Zalmonah,  without  returning  to  the  Red  Sea. 
The  list  of  stations  appears  to  be  corrupt,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  correcting  it,  or  of  identifying  the  places 
mentioned.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
fragment  preserved  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  that  Bene-jaakan 
(i.e.  the  sons  of  Jaakan)  is  called  "Beeroth  [i.e.  wells] 
of  the  children  of  Jaakan"  (cf.  1  Chron.  i.  42);  that 
the  plural  form  Moseroth  is  changed  into  the  sin- 
gular, Mosera,  which  is  placed  before  Bene-jaakan 
instead  of  after  it,  and  is  noticed  as  the  place  of 
Aaron's  death  (cf.  Numb.  xx.  28 ;  xxxiii.  38) ;  that 
Hor-hagidgad  is  changed  into  Gudgodah ;  and  that 
Jotbathah  is  called  "  Jotbath,  a  land  of  rivers  of 
waters."  If  Mosera  was  near  to,  or  another  name  for 
Mount  Hor,  these  stations  must  have  been  in  the 
'Arabah,  but  there  is  no  spot  in  the  depression  which 
corresponds  to  the  description  of  Jotbath. 

2.  There  is  no  feature  which  agrees  so  well  with 
the  Bible  notices  of  Mount  Hor  as  Jebel  Neby  Harihi, 
near  Petra;  and  this  accords  with  the  tradition 
handed  down  by  Josephus  from  earlier  times  (Ant.  iv. 
4,  §  7).  Elath  and  Ezion-Geber  (Deut.  ii.  8)  were 
on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  where 
the  Israelites  turned  up  Wady  Ithm,  and  followed  the 
natural  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  plateau  east 
of  Jordan,  in  part  identical  with  the  Haj  road  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus.  The  sites  of  the  stations,  until 
they  came  to  the  Arnon,  which  are  mentioned  in 
Numb.  xxi.  10-15 ;  xxxiii.  41-45  (Zalmonah,  Punon, 
Oboth,  Ije  Ibarim,  and  the  brook  Zered),  are  wholly 
uncertain.  Punon,  or  Phunon,  is  possibly  the 
Phaeno  which,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  was 
between  Petra  and  Zoar,  and  is  now,  probably,  iwHii/i. 
The  brook  Zered  was  apparently  Wady  el-'Ahsi,  called 
by  some  travellers  Seil  Gardhi,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  Haj  road.  North  of  the  Arnon  the  only  stations 
that  can  be  fixed  are  Dibon  Gad,  now  Dhihdn;  Mount 
Abarim,  probably  the  Bamoth  (i.e.  "  the  heights "), 
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now  the  hills  north  of  the  Zerka  M'ain ;  Pisgah,  now 
lids  Siarjhah  to  the  west  of  Jehel  Neba ;  and  the 
Plains  of  Moab,  now  the  Ghor  es-Seisehdn,  a  portion 


of  the  Jordan  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
east  of  Jericho.  The  other  stations  mentioned  in 
Numb.  xxi.  16-20 ;  xxxiii.  46,  47,  are  unknown. 


#  IV. 

THE   HOLY  LAND   AS  DIVIDED  AMONGST   THE    TWELVE    TRIBES. 

Plate  IV.,  No.  9. 


This  map  is  intended  to  show  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  amongst  the  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  also  the 
situation  of  every  town  of  historical  importance  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  that  falls  within  its  area, 
of  which  the  position  can  be  determined  on  grounds 
of  fair  probability. 

The  Division  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  amongst  the  Tribes  the  order 
of  the  Bible  narrative  is  preserved. 

1.  The  settlement  of  the  Tribes  east  of  Jordan — 
Eeuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh — is 
related  (Numb,  xxxii.  1-42).  These  tribes  appear  to 
have  been  richer  than  their  brethren  in  flocks  and 
herds.  They  were  attracted  by  the  rich  i^astures  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  applied  to  Moses  for  the 
possession  of  them.  Their  request  was  granted  on 
the  condition  that  they  would  help  the  other  tribes  to 
subdue  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The 
formal  allotment  of  the  trans-Jordanic  region  by 
Moses  is  described  in  Josh.  xiii.  8-32.  It  was  not 
until  the  old  age  of  Joshua  that  the  remaining  nine 
tribes  and  a  half  received  their  portions  between  the 
river  and  the  sea  (Josh.  xiii.  1-7 ;  xiv.  1,  sq.). 

2.  The  territory  apportioned  to  Judah  is  described 
Josh.  XV.  1-12,  and  its  cities  are  enumerated  in  vers. 
21-62.  But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  region 
was  larger  than  the  tribe  required,  and  a  portion  of 
it  was  subsequently  cut  off  for  Simeon,  which  thus 
became  the  frontier  tribe  of  the  South  (Josh.  xix. 
1-9). 

The  portion  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  are  described  in  Josh,  xvi.,  xvii. 

When  the  allotments  of  Judah,  Ei^hraim,  and 
Manasseh  were  determined,  the  Tabernacle  was 
solemnly  set  up  at  Shilob,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim, 
as  a  recognition,  it  would  seem,  of  the  great  power 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xvii.  14-18 ;  xviii.  1). 

3.  An  interval  appears  now  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  places  were  appointed  for  the  other  seven  tribes 


(Josh,  xviii.  2).  Their  limits  are  given  in  Josh,  xviii. 
11 — xix.  48.  The  territory  allotted  to  Dan  proved  to 
be  too  small,  and  a  portion  of  the  Danites  migrated 
to  the  north  and  conquered  the  district  of  Leshem, 
or  Laish,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  47).  The  expression  used  regarding  the 
boundary  of  the  original  allotment  of  Dan,  in  Josh, 
xix.  46 — "  with  the  border  before  Japho  " — has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  Dan  did  not  possess  the 
sea  coast.  But  the  contrary  seems  to  be  proved  by 
Judg.  V.  17,  "  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ?  " 

4.  It   should  be  observed  that  there   were   certain 
towns  belonging   to   Ephraim    situated   within    the 
borders  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  9  ;  xvii.  9),  and  some 
belonging  to  Manasseh  within  the  borders  of  Issachar 
and  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).     Other  similar  cases,  not 
expressly  mentioned,  are  incidentally  proved,  in  the 
course  of  the  Bible  narrative,  to  have  existed ;    of 
these  a  few  are  named  in  the  list  of  Levitical  Cities. 
No  special  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are  given, 
but  it  is  obviously  like  what  is  commonly  apt  to  occur 
in  such  territorial  distributions  as  that  which  was 
made  of  the  Land  of  Israel.     It  should  besides  be 
kept  in  view  that  in  many  places  the  boundary  lines 
between  the  tribal  territories  cannot  be  laid   down 
with  certainty,  owing  lo  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining  the    sites  of  the   frontier  towns  named  by 
Joshua.    Besides  this,  it  would  seem  that,  in  later 
times,  cities  were  occasionally  turned  over  from  one 
tribe  to  another  [p.  31,  note  1  on  Map  12]. 

The  Levitical  Cities. 

Forty-eight  cities  were  given  up  by  the  other  tribes 
to  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  Of  these,  thirteen,  situated 
within  the  borders  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin, 
were  called  Priests'  Cities,  because  priests  as  well  as 
Levites  were  appointed  to  dwell  in  them,  and  six 
were  Cities  of  Eefuge  (Numb.  xxxv.  2-8 ;  Josh.  xxi. 
1-42  ;  XX.  7-9  ;  Deut.  iv.  41-43  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  54-88, 
where  some  of  the  names  are  different).  In  the 
following  list  the  Priests'  Cities  are  printed  in  small 
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capitals,  and  the  Cities  of  Refuge  are  distinguished 
by  the  letter  R.  An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  those  places  the  sites  of  which  are  not  known. 


Given  up   by   Judah   and 
Sinteon. 

Hebron,  R 

•  LlBNAH, 

Jattir, 

£SHTEM0A, 

•  HoLON,  or  •  Hilen, 

DeBIR,         or        KlRJATH- 
SKPHER, 

•  AiN,  or  •  Ashan, 

JUTTAH, 

Beth-shemesh. 

By  Benjamin. 

Gibbon, 

Geba, 

Anathoth, 

Almon,  or  Alemeth. 

By  Ephraim. 

Shechem,  R 
Gazer  (in  Dan), 


•  Kibzaim,  or  •  Jokmeam, 
Beth-horon  (in  Benja- 
min). 

By  Dan. 

•  Eltekeh, 
Gibbcthon, 
Aijalon, 

•  Gathrimmon  of  Dan. 


By  Manasseh,  west  of 
Jordan. 

Taanach  (in  Issachar), 
*  Gathrimmon  of  Manas- 
seh. 


By  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan. 

*  Golan,  R 

•  Beesh-terah,     or    Ash- 

taroth. 


By  Issachar. 

*  Kishon,  properly    Kis- 

hion, 
Dabareh,  properly  Da- 
berath, 

*  Jarmuth, 
En-gannim. 

By  Ashcr. 

Mishal,  or  Mashal. 
Abdon, 

*  Helkath, 

Eehob  (in  Naphtali). 

By  Naphtali. 

Kedesh,  R 

*  Hammoth-dor, 

*  Kartan. 


By  Zebulun, 

Jokneam 

*  Kartah, 

*  Dimuah, 

*  Nahalal. 

By  Reuben. 

*  Bezer,  R 

*  Jahazah,  or  *  Jahzah, 

*  Kedemoth, 

*  Mephaath. 

By  Gad. 

*  Eamoth-Gilead,  R 

*  Mahanaim, 
Heshbon  (in  Reuben), 

*  Jazer. 


In  1  Chron.  vi.  70,  Aner  and  Bileam  take  the  place 
of  Taanach  and  Gathrimmon  ;  in  vers.  72,  73,  Kedesh, 
Ramoth,  and  Ancm  that  of  Kishuri,  Jarmuth,  and 
En-gannim ;  in  ver.  75,  Hukok  that  of  Helkath ;  and 
in  vers.  76,  77,  Hammon,  Kirjathaim,  Eimmon, 
and  Tabor  that  of  Hammoth-dor,  Kartan,  Dimnah, 
and  Nahalal. 


V. 

No.  11.  The  Dominions  op  Solomon. 

No.  12.  The  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  Lands  of  the  Captivities. 

No.  13.  The  Territory  op  the  Asmon;ean  Kings. 


Plate  V. 


The  Dominions  op  Solomon.    No.  11. 


By  David's  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  Edom- 
ites,  the  Moabites  and  the  nations  of  Syria,  the 
territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  extended  to  its  utmost 
limits  (2  Sam.  viii.  1-15).  The  Divine  promise  made 
to  Abraham  was  now  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter,  — 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  " 
(Gen.  XV.  18)  [p.  17,  §  II.  1].  The  organization  of 
this  region  by  Solomon  is  described  in  1  Kings  iv. 
1-28;  ix.  17-23.  We  are  not  furnished  with  the 
necessary  information  to  lay  down  the  boundaries  of 


the  provinces  into  which  it  was  divided,  but  the  names 
of  such  towns  mentioned  in  the  account  as  can  be 
identified  with  probability  will  bo  found  in  the  map. 
Solomon  had  become  possessed  of  Ezion-geber  and 
Elath,  the  seaports  on  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  the 
victories  of  David  over  the  Edomites.  This  enabled 
him  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  (1  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18,  etc.) 
[p.  37,  sq.].  It  was  apparently  with  a  view  to  land 
traffic  with  the  east  that  he  built  Tadmor  in  the 
desert,  which  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palmyra  (2  Chron.  viii.  4).  Regarding  the  Empire 
of  Solomon,  see  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  ii.  p.  178. 
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The   Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the 
Lands  of  the  Captivities.     No.  12. 

1.  According  to  the  words  of  Ahijah  the  prophet, 
taken  hterally,  one  tribe  only — that  of  Judah — was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  House  of  David,  while  ten  were 
to  take  part  with  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  35,  36).  The 
terms  of  the  prophecy  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  commencemei..;  of  David's  reign,  when  he  was 
"  anointed  king  over  the  House  of  Judah  "  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4-11),  and  when  Abner  maintained  for  two  years 
the  authority  of  Ish-bosheth  "  over  Gilead,  and  over 
the  Ashurites  "  (perhaps  the  Asherites,  i.e.  the  Israel- 
ites dwelling  north  of  Jezreel,  called  by  the  name  of 
Asher,  the  chief  tribe),  "  and  over  Jezreel,  and  over 
Ephraim,  and  over  Benjamin,  and  over  all  Israel" 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9).  But  it  appears  that  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  Benjamin,  as  well  as  Simeon  and 
southern  Dan,  immediately  submitted  to  Kehoboam, 
and  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 
It  is  not  possible  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  two  king- 
doms with  exactness,  as  conflicts  and  exchanges  must 
often  have  occurred  in  the  border  land.  It  appears 
that  Bethel,  Ophra,  Jericho,  and  other  towns  passed 
over  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other,  probably  more 
than  once.  (See  2  Chron.  xiii.  19 ;  xv.  8 ;  xvii.  2 ; 
1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

2.  Jeroboam  at  first  made  Shechem  his  capital 
(1  Kings  xii.  25),  but  afterwards  Tiuzaii  (1  Kings  xiv. 
17),  which  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  until  Omri  built  Samabia  (1  Kings  xv.  21, 
33 ;  xvi.  8,  15,  23,  24). 

3.  Galilee. — In  Josh.  xx.  7;  xxi.  32;  1  Chron. 
vi.  70,  Galilee  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  level, 
undulating  ground  to  indicate  the  plain  in  which 
Kedesh-napbtali  was  situated.  The  word  was  after- 
wards used  to  denote  a  district.  In  1  Kings  ix.  11-13, 
the  "land  of  Galilee,"  which  contained  the  twenty 
cities  that  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram  as  a  payment  for 
the  timber  sent  to  Jerusalem,  was,  apparently,  a 
small  district  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Hiram's  king- 
dom. The  name  Cabul  (i.e.  the  dirty  place),  at  first 
the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty  cities,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  district  in  the  way  of  a  pun  by 
Hiram  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3).  In  2  Kings 
xv.  29,  Galilee  is  a  distinct  locality  from  which  the 
people  were  carried  away  captive  to  Assyria.  Galilee 
OP  THE  Gentiles,  or  Nations  (Isa.  ix.  1 ;  1  Mace. 
V.  15 ;  Matt.  iv.  15),  indicates  a  wider  area,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  expression  refers  to  a  region 
with  definite  boundaries.  It  apparently  corresponded 
with  what  was  at  one  time  called  the  land  of  the 
Ashurites  {Asherites).     [See  note  1.] 


4.  The  other  portions  of  the  map  contain  as  many 
of  the  towns  and  regions  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  captivities  (2  Kings  xv.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxiv., 
XXV.)  as  can  be  placed  with  probability. — Achmetua 
(Ezra  vi.  2),  according  to  the  usual  interpretation, 
is  Ecbatana — a  name  that  belonged  to  two  cities, 
one  the  capital  of  Northern  Media  and  the  other  the 
capital  of  Southern  Media.  The  southern  Ecbatana, 
now  Hamadan,  is  certainly  intended  in  2  Mace.  ix.  3  ; 
but  the  northern  city,  now  Takht-i-Suleiman,  is 
probably  that  mentioned  in  Ezra  vi.  2 ;  Tob.  iii.  7, 
etc. ;  and  Jud.  i.  1,  2,  14.     [Map  15— Note  p.  83.] 

Territory  of  the  Asmon^an  Kings.     No.  13. 

1.  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (b.c.  106-78),  when  the  do- 
minions of  the  Asmonseans  seem  to  have  reached 
their  widest  limits  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  4).  The  cities 
mentioned  in  that  account,  of  which  the  sites  are 
known,  are  inserted  in  the  map,  together  with  the 
chief  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees  and  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

2.  The  following  notes  relate  to  the  chief  places 

mentioned  in  the  books  of  Maccabees. — Modin,  the 

city  of  the  Maccabfean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1 ;  ix.  19 ; 

xiii.  25,  etc.)  is  now  Midieh,  thirteen  miles  west  of 

Bethel.     [Map  23.] — Bethsura,  or  Bethzur  (Josh. 

XV.  58 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  7,  etc.),  which  was  a  place  of 

such   importance  to  the  Maccabees  (Josephus,  Ant. 

xii.  9,  §  4;  1  Mace.  iv.  29;  vi.  31;  xi.  65,  etc.),  has 

been   clearly  identified  with   the   modern   Beit  Siir 

(Robinson,  iii.  277). — Gazara  (1  Mace.  ix.  52;  xiii.  53; 

xiv.  7,  etc.)  was  another  very  important  stronghold. 

It  is  the   same    place   as   Gezer,   or   Gazer  (Josh. 

X.  33,  etc.),  and  is  now  Tell  Jczer,  about  four  miles 

west-north-west    of    'Amwds. — Emmaus,    afterwards 

called  Nicopolis,  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament, 

but  appears  to  have  become  important  in  the  wars  of 

the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  40),  and  was  the  capital 

of    a  toparchy   under   the    Romans   in   later  times 

(.losephus,  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  8,  §  5).     It  is  now  'Amnds. 

Robinson,    following   local   tradition,  considers    that 

it  was  the  same  as  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  xxiv.  13, 

and  conjectures  that  there  may  be  a  mistake  in  the 

text  of  the  evangelist  in  regard  to  its  distance  from 

Jerusalem,  which  is  twenty  miles,  instead  of  sixty 

furlongs.    This  is,  however,  by  no  means  satisfactory, 

and   a  more   probable   site   may  be  found   for  the 

Emmaus  of  the  evangelist.     [Map  19 — Note  p.  45.] 

— Carnaim,  in  Gilead,  with  its  temple  (1  Mace.  v.  43, 

44),  must  be  the   same  as  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  the 

old   city   of   the   Rephaim   (Gen.  xiv.   5).— Bethsan 
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(1  Mace.  V.  52)  was  without  doubt  the  Bethshean  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  i.  27 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12), 
and  tlio  Scythopolis  of  the  Greeks  (2  Mace.  xii.  29), 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  [p.  45j. — Adida, 
in  the  Shephelah  (1  Maec.  xii.  38  ;  xiii.  13 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  2 ;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  2),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Hadid  (Ezra  ii.  83).  It  is  now 
Jladltheh,  east  of  Lydda.  (See  Smith's  Diet.  i.  50, 
2nd  ed.) 

3.  The  CuTHJEANS  were  the  people  of  Cuthah,  or 
CuTH,  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  colonize  the 
land  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30).  Cuthah  was  a 
city  to  the  east  of  Babylon,  and  is  now  Tell  Ibrahim. 
[Map  12.]    The  name  Cuthseans  is  given  by  Josephus 


to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Samaritan  region  in  Ant. 
ix.  14,  §  3 ;  X.  9,  §  7 ;  xiii.  9,  §  1. 

4.  The  Nabathites,  or  Nabath^ans,  have  been 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  descendants  of 
Nebaioth,  the  first-born  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ; 
1  Chron.  i.  29).  But  there  are  several  objections  to 
this  view.  (See  Smith's  Diet.  ii.  477.)  Of  the  position 
in  the  map  there  is  however  no  reason  to  doubt 
[p.  36,  note  on  Nebaioth]. 

5.  Idum£a  at  this  time  comprised  the  old  mountain 
home  of  the  Edomites,  including  Gebalene,  or  Gobo- 
litis,  the  region  called  Amalekitis,  which  was  west  of 
the  'Arahah,  the  Negeb,  and  the  country  as  far  north 
as  Beit  Jibrln  and  Hebron  [p.  35,  note  on  Edo.mj. 


VI. 

THE  FOUE  EMPIEES. 
Plate  VI.,  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17. 


These  maps  show  the  comparative  areas  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  four  great  empires,  the 
histories  of  which  were  so  closely  connected  with 
the  sacred  history. 

§  I.  The  Babylonun  Empire.    No.  14. 

The  Babylonian  Empire  attained  to  its  full  extent 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  b.c.  604-562.  It  was 
founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10,  11),  and  was  the 
parent  state  of  Assyria.  [Map  1 — Notes,  pp.  5,  10  ; 
p.  34,  note  on  Asshur.] 

Assyria  obtained  the  ascendency  over  Babylonia  in 
the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  It  probably  took  its 
name  from  its  earliest  capital,  Assur,  now  Kaleh 
Shergat,  about  fifty  miles  below  Mosul.  This  city 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Shal- 
maneser  I.  {circ.  b.c.  1300)  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Nineveh,  now  Kiiyunjik,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul.  He  also  founded 
Calah,  now  Nimriul,  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Nineveh.  Calah  was  neglected  for  several  centuries 
after  its  foundation,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Assur-nasir- 
apli  (circ.  B.C.  885)  and  became  his  royal  residence, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  successors.  It  was  here 
that  Pul  (2  Kings  xv.  19),  or  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
(2  Kings  XV.  29 ;  xvi.  7,  etc.),  and  his  son,  Shal- 
maneser  IV.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3 ;  xviii.  9),  probably 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  their  reigns 
(b.c.  745-722).     Sargon  (Isa.  xx.  1),  who  finally  took 


Samaria  (circ.  B.C.  722),  built  Diir  Sargina,  now 
KJiursabad,  about  ten  miles  from  Nineveh,  and  made 
it  his  residence.  But  his  son  Sennacherib  (b.c.  705- 
681),  who  made  the  expedition  against  Hezekiah, 
appears  to  have  preferred  Nineveh.  Esarhaddon 
(B.C.  681-668)  rebuilt  Babylon,  and  made  it  his 
southern  capital.  It  was  to  Babylon  that  he  brought 
Manasseh  captive  in  chains  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11), 
and  carried  many  Israelite  prisoners  (Ezra  iv.  2). 

The  Assyrian  Empire  was  most  powerful  during 
the  period  b.c.  745-626;  and  its  widest  limits  were 
reached  during  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon's  son  and 
successor,  Assur-bani-apli  (b.c.  668-626),  the  Sarda- 
napalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Asuapper 
of  Ezra  iv.  10. 

About  Bc.  606  Nineveh  was  captured  and  sacked 
by  the  Babylonians  and  Medes  (Josephus,  Ant.  x.  5, 
§  4 ;  cf.  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  the  Assyrian  power  com- 
pletely broken  (Nah.  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  etc.). 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  rose  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  which  under  Nabopolassar  and 
his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  605-562),  became  the 
richest  and  most  influential  power  in  the  world. 
The  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  Necho  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(b.c.  604)  is  noticed  in  Jer.  xlvi.  2;  cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 
After  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  subdued  Phoenicia,  and 
his  forces  took  Jerusalem  in  587.  The  glory  of 
Babylon  was  now  complete,  and  realized  the  vision 
of  the  king  as  the  golden  head  of  the  image  whose 
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"  breast  and  arms  were  of  silver,  his  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  and  his  feet  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay"  (Dan.  ii.  32,  38).  Babylon  was 
sacked  by  the  Persians,  and  the  empire  destroyed, 
B.C.  539.  [Notes  on  Chald^a,  p.  34;  and  Shinar, 
p.  37.] 

§  II.  The  Persian  Empire.     No.  15. 

The  Persian  F-npire  was  at  its  greatest  extent  in 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  The  Medes  [Maps,  1, 15 — Notes 
on  Madai,  p.  2],  whose  ancient  capital  was  Ecbatana 
[p.  31,  note  4],  rose  to  importance  after  the  sacking 
of  Nineveh  [§  I.],  and  their  power  gradually  encroached 
on  that  of  the  Babylonians.  The  Persians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Persis  (in  Hebrew  Paras,  the  modern 
Fars),  whose  earlier  capital  was  Pasargadae,  now 
Takht-i-Suleiman,  and  later  Persepolis,  now  Takht-i- 
Jamshid  [note  on  Elam,  p.  35],  had  been  subject  to 
the  Medes,  but  under  the  command  of  Cyrus  they 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  obtained  the  mastery  about 
B.C.  549.  Soon  afterwards  Cyrus  subdued  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  added  his  dominions  to  the  empire 
along  with  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  next  extended  his  conquests  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  then  overthrew  the 
Babylonian  power,  B.C.  538.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Persians  first  came  into  contact  with  the 


Hebrews,  in  their  captivity  (Ezra  i.  1-8 ;  Isa. 
xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1-4).  Egypt  was  added  to  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  b.c.  525. 
From  this  period  the  empire  did  not  increase  in 
extent,  but  it  lasted  till  b.c.  331,  when  Darius  III., 
Codomannus,  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  in  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  and  his  dominions  became  part  of 
the  Greek,  or  Macedonian  Empire. 


§  III.  The  Greek  Empire.     No.  16. 

The  map  represents  the  empire  of  Alexander  at  its 
greatest  extent,  immediately  after  his  career  of 
conquest  in  the  East,  in  which,  having  defeated 
Darius,  he  crossed  the  Hydaspes  (the  Jelum),  and 
overcame  Porus.  It  also  shows  the  limits  of  the 
most  important  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the 
dominions  of  Alexander  were  divided  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  (b.c.  301),  when  the  two  great  powers,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  became  closely  involved  with  the  interests 
of  the  Hebrew  race. 

§  IV.  The  Roman  Empire.     No.  17. 

This  map  exhibits  the  extreme  limits  to  which  the 
Roman  Empire  attained,  and  shows  by  a  distinction 
of  colour  the  additions  which  were  made  to  it  after  the 
death  of  Augustus. 


VII. 

THE   GENTILE   NATIONS  MENTIONED  IN  THE   PROPHETS   AND  THE  HISTORICAL   BOOKS 

OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Plate  VIL,  No.  18. 


A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  names  in  this  map  occur  in 
the  Table  of  Nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  may  be  found  in  Map  1.  But,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  many  of  these  names  here  occupy 
different  and,  in  most  instances,  more  extended  areas. 
The  present  object  is  to  show  as  nearly  as  we  can  the 
place  identified  with  each  name  by  the  Hebrews, 
when  the  commerce  of  the  kings  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  Phoenicians  had  increased  their  geographical 
knowledge.  In  the  first  map,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  is  placed  where,  according  to  such  information 
as  we  possess,  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  in  the 
earliest  ages. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  English  Bible  is  by 
no  means  consistent  in  the  treatment  of  geographical 
names.     In  some  cases  the  Hebrew  name  is  retained. 


while  in  others  a  classical  or  a  modern  name  is 
substituted  for  it.  The  Hebrew  names  are  dis- 
tinguished from  others  in  the  map  by  a  particular 
kind  of  letter. 

The  references  to  Scripture  in  the  following  notes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  passages  only  that  bear 
on  the  geographical  positions  of  the  names.  Every 
occurrence  of  each  name  will  be  found  in  the  index. 

Arabia  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  native  name  of 
which  the  Hebrew  form  (371?,  Aidbh)  first  occurs  in  the 
Bible  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  lungs  x.  15  ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  14).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful,  but 
it  is  possibly  related  to  Arahah  [p.  14,  §  III.]. 
The  name  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not  denote  the 
whole  of  the  vast  peninsula  now  known  as  Arabia, 
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including  the  region  of  the  Joktanitcs  [Sheba,  p.  36], 
but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  immediately 
south  and  east  of  the  Holy  Land,  called  in  earlier 
times  "  the  East  Country  "  (Gen.  xxv.  6  ;  xxix.  1).  It 
was  in  all  probability  only  co-extenaive  with  the  region 
of  the  Ishmaelites.  Some  who  bore  the  name  of 
Arabians  wandered  into  Babylonia  in  the  time  of  the 
Kings  (Isa.  xiii.  20).  The  Greek  geographers  divided 
the  whole  peninsula  into  three  parts,  Arabia  Petrjea 
(the  chief  city  of  which  was  Petra  or  Sela,  the  capital 
of  the  Edomites,  2  Kings  xiv.  7  ;  Isa.  xvi.  1),  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix  (Strabo,  xvi.  767  ;  Pliny, 
vi.  28,  §  32 ;  Ptol.  v.  17,  §  1).  The  Arabia  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  up  of  Arabia  Petraja  and  part  of 
Arabia  Deserta;  Arabia  Felix  included  the  kingdom 
of  Sheba.  Kespecting  the  Arabia  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, see  p.  48,  note  9.     [Nebaioth,  p.  36.] 

Aram.     [Syru,  p.  37.] 

Ararat.     [Armenia.] 

Armenia  is  the  classical  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
Ararat  (onTN),  which  is  the  Assyrian  Urardhu,  a 
kingdom  that  had  its  centre  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Van.  Its  native  name  was  Biainas,  and  its  capital 
was  Bhuspas,  now  Vaii.  It  was  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  this  kingdom,  perhaps  Jebel  Judi  (Smith's 
Diet.  i.  221,  2nd  ed.),  that  the  ark  is  said  to  have  rested 
(Gen.  viii.  4).  Togarmah  has  no  connexion,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  with  Armenia.  [Togarmah,  p.  3.] 
— MiNNi,  the  Manna  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and 
the  Minyas  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Josephus,  Ant. 
i.  3,  §  6),  bordered  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  on  the  east, 
and  appears  as  its  ally  in  Jer.  li.  27.  Our  translators 
retain  Ararat  in  Gen.  viii.  4  and  Jer.  li.  27,  and  turn 
it  into  Armenia  in  2  Kings  xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  38. 

AsHKENAZ  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Table  of  Nations 
[note,  p.  3]  and  in  Jer.  li.  27,  where  it  is  associated 
with  Ararat  and  Minni. 

AssHUR. — Our  translators  have  in  some  cases  kept 
the  original  word  (Numb.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  22 ;  Hos.  xiv.  3 ;  etc.) ;  but  they  have 
generally  changed  it  into  the  Greek  form,  Assyria. 
In  the  Prophets  and  Historical  Books  it  denotes  the 
Assyrian  Empire.     [Map  14— p.  32,  note  §  I.] 

Babylon.     [Map  14 — p.  32,  note  §  I.] 

Buz  occurs  as  a  geographical  name  only  in  Jer.  xxv. 
23 ;  but  Elihu  probably  derived  from  it  his  designa- 
tion of  the  Buzite  (Job  xxxii.  2).  Buz  was  the  son  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21),  and  the  land  was  probably  the 
inheritance  of  his  family.  Some  connect  it  with  Busan, 
a  Eoman  fort  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xviii  10),  and  others  with  Busan,  on  the  east  slope 


of  the  Ilnuran.  The  family  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
with  Dedan  and  Tema,  and  must  therefore  have 
settled  in  Arabia  Petrffia.  It  probably  emigrated  from 
Mesopotamia  at  an  early  period. 

CflALDiEA  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  the 
region  of  the  Kaldit  (Chaldteans) ,  —  the  Hebrew 
form  being  Kasdim  (onb"?).  The  country  is  always 
designated  in  Hebrew  by  the  name  of  the  people 
(Jer.  1.  10;  li.  24;  Ezek.  xvi.  29,  etc.).  The  first 
mention  of  the  Kasdim  is  in  connexion  with  Ur,  the 
city  of  Abraham's  family,  called  in  our  version  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xi.  28 ;  xv.  7,  etc.).  Chaldsea, 
in  its  limited  sense,  was  the  tract  immediately  south 
of  the  city  of  Babylon.  In  later  times,  however,  it 
apparently  included  the  whole  of  Babylonia  (Jer.  li.  24, 
etc.)  [p.  16,  note  I. — Shinar,  p.  37]. 

Chittim  (the  same  in  the  Hebrew  as  Kittim) 
appears  here  as  a  general  name  for  the  isles  and 
coasts  of  the  Great  Sea.     [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.] 

Gush — Ethiopia — Morians'  Land. — These  names 
all  answer  to  the  single  Hebrew  word  Cush.  [Map 
1 — Note,  p.  4.]  The  name  Gush  is  kept  in  our  version, 
in  the  Table  of  Nations,  in  1  Chron.  i.  8,  9,  10,  and 
in  Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Ethiopia  is  used  in  all  other  places. 
But  in  the  Prayer  Book  Psalms  we  find  Morians' 
Land,  i.e.  Moors'  Land  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Ixxxviii.  4), 
though  the  old  English  translators  in  general,  except 
in  the  Psalms,  use  Ethiopia. 

Dedan — DBDANiM(Cws/(j'te).  [Mapl — Note ouEaamah, 
p.  5.]  In  Gen.  x.  7  and  1  Chron.  i.  9,  Dedan  and  Sheba 
are  the  sons  of  Eaamah,  and  grandsons  of  Cush  ;  but 
in  Gen.  xxv.  3  and  1  Chron.  i.  32,  they  are  the  sons 
of  Jokshan,  and  grandsons  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
There  is  thus  a  Cushite  and  a  Shemite  Dedan,  but 
considering  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the 
Table  of  Nations,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Dedanites, 
like  the  Sabseans,  were  classed  as  descendants  of  Ham 
and  Shem,  because  they  belonged  to  both  the  central 
and  southern  groups.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  to 
the  north  of  Tema,  in  north-western  Arabia,  where 
Sabaean  inscriptions  mention  a  tribe  of  Dedanites, 
and  also  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  were  probably 
a  widely  spread  pastoral  tribe  owning  large  numbers 
of  camels,  and  conducting  the  caravan  traffic  between 
Phoenicia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Eed  Sea.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  were  themselves 
traders  or  merchants.  They  were  the  carriers  on  two 
great  trade  routes  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
brought  the  produce  of  India,  Africa,  and  Southern 
Arabia  to  the  marts  of  Tyre  (Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  xlix.  8  ; 
Ezek.  xxv.  13  j  xxvii.  15,  20 ;  xxxviii.  13 ;  Isa.  xxi.  13). 
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DuMAH  seems  to  have  been  the  region  of  an  Ish- 
maelite  tribe  that  took  its  name  from  a  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  14).  It  would  seem,  from  Isa.  xxi.  11,  to 
have  been  connected  with  Seir  (Edom).  The  name 
survives  in  the  Arab  town,  Dumat  el-Jendel. 

Edom — Seir — Idum^ea.  —  The  name  of  Seir  was 
applied  to  the  mountainous  region  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Horites  (Geu.  xiv.  6 ;  xxxvi.  20,  22).  [Map  2, 
Note  on  Horim,  p.  9.]  The  Horites  were  succeeded  by 
the  children  of  Esau,  and  from  him  the  land  was  gene- 
rally called  Edom  (Gen.  xxv.  30  ;  xxxii.  3 ;  xxxvi.  9, 16 ; 
Deut.  ii.  4,  etc.).  Its  ancient  capital  appears  to  have 
been  Bozraii  (Gen.  xxxvi.  88  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ixiii.  1, 
etc.).  But  Sela  {vhn,  i.e.  the  rock),  now  commonly  called 
by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  had  become  its  chief  strong- 
hold in  the  time  of  Amaziah,  b.c.  888  (2  Kings  xiv.  7). 
[Map  7.]  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were,  in  the  time 
of  its  prosperity,  its  seaports  (1  Kings  ix.  26,  etc.), 
but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Solomon  and  his 
successors  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  into  those  of 
the  Syrians.  [Map  11 — Note,  p.  30.]  Our  translators, 
with  no  good  reason,  have  used  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name,  Idum.ea,  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  15 ; 
xxxvi.  5  ;  but  E.V.  has  Edom.  The  land  of  Edom  in 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  till  long  afterwards,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  region  of  Mount  Seir.  Teman,  the 
country  of  Eliphaz,  was  one  of  its  most  important 
districts  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Job  ii.  11 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  ; 
Obad.  9,  etc.).  [Teman,  p.  37.]  The  old  country  of 
the  Amalekites  on  the  west,  called  by  Josephus 
Amalekitis,  was  in  a  later  age  politically  united  with 
the  old  land  of  Edom  (which  Josephus  apparently 
calls  ro/3oX?T(c)  in  what  was  commonly  known  as 
Idumfea  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2).  [Map  7 — Note,  p.  15 ; 
Map  21.] 

Egypt  was  the  Greek  name  for  Mizraim.  [Map  1 — 
Note,  p.  4.j  It  is  called  The  Land  of  Ham  (Ps.  cv. 
23,27;  cvi.  22;  cf.  Ixxviii.  51),  and  Eah.u3  (nnn,  i.e. 
the  proud  one)  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  ;  Isa.  Ii.  9).  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  word  Itahah  is  not  the  same 
in  Hebrew  as  the  name  of  the  harlot  of  Jericho,  which 
would  be  more  properly  spelt  in  English  letters 
Uachdb  (3rn). 

Elam  was  originally  the  name  of  the  single  province 
of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa  was  the  capital  [Map  1 — 
Note,  p.  6] ;  its  Greek  name  was  Elymais.  Elam  was 
subsequently  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  whole  land 
of  Persia.  The  name  Persia  or  Persis  was,  in  like 
manner,  at  first  that  of  a  province,  but  was  extended 
over  the  whole  country  in  later  times  (Strabo,  xv. 
p.  729 ;  Ptol.  vi.  8,  4).  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  word  Persia  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament 


until  the  Captivity,  when  the  Persian  supremacy  was 
commencing  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxxviii.  5 ;  Dan.  viii. 
20;  Esth.  i.  3,  14;  x.  2,  etc.)  [p.  88,  §  II.]. 

Elishah,  Isles  op.     [Map  1 — Note,  p.  3.] 

Ethiopia.     [Cusii,  p.  4.] 

GoMER. — We  have  historical  testimony  that  the  race 
of  Gomer  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  when  they  joined  the 
confederacy  under  Gog  mentioned  by  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
6,  etc.     [Map  1— Note,  p.  2.-] 

Grecia  and  Grecians  occur  in  the  English  Bible  in 
Dan.  viii.  21 ;  Joel  iii.  6,  etc.  The  original  is  Javan 
{\)l),  which  our  version  retains  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  18,  etc.  The  word  Javan,  as  used  by  Ezekiel, 
must  have  included  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor. 
[Map  1 — Notes  on  Javan  and  Elishah,  pp.  2,  3.] 

Ham,  Land  of.     [Egypt.] 

Helbon,  a  district  of  Syria,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  ;  it  is  famous  for  its  wine  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18). 

Javan.     [Grecia.] 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles.     [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.] 

Kedar  was  the  second  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13). 
[Nebaioth.]  The  tribe  that  bore  his  name  were  skil- 
ful archers  (Isa.  xxi.  17).  They  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  time  of  the  Prophets  the  most  powerful  of  the 
nomads  of  Arabia  (Ps.  cxx.  5  [Note  on  Tubal  and 
Mesuech,  p.  3] ;  Isa.  xxi.  16;  xlii.  11 ;  Jer.  ii.  10,  etc.). 
The  princes  of  Kedar  who  traded  in  sheep  and  goats 
with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28,  29) 
were  probably  the  masters  of  all' the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 
The  Cedrei  of  Pliny  may  have  been  the  tribe  of  Kedar 
(H.  N.  v.  12). 

Kittim.     [Chittim,  p.  4.] 

Libya,  the  Greek  name  of  Phut,  used  in  Ezek.  xxx. 
5  ;  xxxviii.  5.     [Phut,  p.  4.] 

Lubim.     [Phut,  p.  4.] 

Lud  —  Ludim  —  Lydians. —  These  names  in  the 
Prophets  and  Historical  Books  always  belong  to  the 
Lydians  in  Egypt,  who  are  said  to  have  taken  their 
name  from  Lud,  the  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13). 
[Map  1 — Note,  p.  5.]  The  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor 
probably  took  their  name  from  Lud,  the  son  of  Shem 
(Gea  X.  22).    [Notes,  pp.  5,  7.] 

Magog  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  was  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  confederation  in  the  north,  and  appears  to 
have  become  a  general  object  of  alarm  to  the  more 
civilized  south.     The  chief  of  Magog  bore  the  title  of 
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Goff  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1).  [Map  1— Note, 
p.  2.] 

Medes— Media.— The  Greek  names  for  the  people 
and  country  called  in  Hebrew,  M.idai.  [Map  1 — 
Note,  p.  2 ;  Map  12— p.  31,  note  4 ;  Map  15— p.  33, 
note  §  n.] 

Meshech  became  a  chief  military  power  in  the 
northern  confederation  in  the  time  of  the  Captivity 
(EzeL  xxxii.  26,  etc.).  [Map  1 -Notes  on  Tub-U,  and 
Meshech,  and  on  Magoo,  pp.  2,  3.] 

MisNi.     [Akmenia,  p.  34.] 

Morians'  Land.     [Cush,  p.  34.] 

Nebaioth  was  the  name  of  the  first-born  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  13).  His  posterity  are  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ix.  7),  where  the  rams 
of  Nebaioth  are  associated  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
[Kedar.]  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
tribe  of  Nebaioth  were  identical  with  the  Nabathseans, 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Arabs.  Josephus 
says  that  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Ishmael,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea,  was  called  Nabatene  {Ant.  i.  12,  §  4). 
The  Nabathseans  became  allies  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  25  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
8,  §  3 ;  xiii.  1,  §  2).  The  question  regarding  the 
identity  of  Nebaioth  with  the  Nabathaeans  has  of  late 
been  disputed,  and  an  original  seat,  farther  to  the 
east,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  latter  people ;  but  see 
Smith's  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  478.     [Map  13.] 

NoPH  (Isa.  xix.  13  ;  Jer.  ii.  16),  the  same  as  Moph 
(HD),  Hos.  ix.  6,  for  which  our  version  has  used  the 
Greek  name  Memphis.  Its  connexion  with  the 
Naphtchim  of  Gen.  x.  13  is  perhaps  possible.  [Map 
1 — Note,  p.  5.]  It  was  the  capital  of  Central  Egypt. 
[Pathros.] 

Ophir,  called  Uphaz  in  Jer.  x.  9  and  Dan.  x,  5. 
[Map  1 — Note  on  Joktan,  p.  7 ;  Notes  on  the  Com- 
merce of  Solomon,  p.  38.] 

Pathros  appears  to  have  been  the  Thebaid,  the 
country  of  the  Pathrusim  of  Gen.  x.  14,  or  Upper  Egypt. 
It  would  seem  that  Zoan  represented  Lower  Egypt 
[ZoAN,  p.  37],  NopH  Central  Egypt  [Noph],  and 
Pathros  Upper  Egypt.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  p.  727.  (Isa.  xi.  11 ;  xix.  11-13  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  14.) 

Palestine  (.Joel  iii.  4),  Palestina  (Exod.  xv.  14; 
Isa.  xiv.  29,  31),  and  Philistia  (Ps.  Ix.  8 ;  Ixxxvii.  4  ; 
cviii.  9)  all  represent  the  same  Hebrew  word  (ne*'??, 
Pelesheth),  which  denotes  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  application  of  the  name  Palestine  to  the 
whole    of  the   Holy  Land  is   post-scriptural,   and. 


according  to  Josephus,  was  first  made  by  the  Greeks 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §  2  ;  cf.  Ptol.  v.  16,  §  1).  In  Joel  iii.  4, 
Palestine  (Philistia),  Tyre  and  Sidon,  appear  to  be 
joined  together  to  express  the  portions  of  sea-coast 
north  and  south  of  their  own,  with  which  the  Israelites 
had  most  to  do.  [Map  1 — Note  on  Philistim,  p.  6 ; 
p.  18,  note  3.] 

Persia.     [Elam,  p.  35.] 

Phut  was  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Libyans.  The 
word  Libyans  (A//3utc)  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
Lehabim  (D*5ri^),  Gen.  x.  13,  who,  it  appears,  mixed 
with  the  race  of  Phut.  In  three  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  name,  in  the  form  Ldbim  (0*56),  is 
applied  to  the  same  race  (2  Chron.  xii.  8 ;  xvi.  8 ; 
Dan.  xi.  43 ;  Nahum  iii.  9),  in  association  with  the 
Egyptians  and  jEthiopians.     [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.] 

Raamah,  one  of  the  marts  of  the  Tyrians  for  spices, 
gems,  and  gold  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  [Map  1 — Note, 
p.  5.] 

Eahab.     [Egypt,  p.  35.] 

Rosh  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible,  but  the 
Hebrew  name  {mn,  in  the  LXX.  'Pwc)  occurs  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1.  Instead  of  "  Gog,  the  land  of 
Magog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  the 
words  should  be  rendered,  as  in  R.V.,  Gog  of  the  Land 
of  Magog,  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesheeh,  and  Tubal.  Our 
translators  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the  Vulgate. 
Gog,  the  Scythian  chief,  was  the  head  of  the  league 
which  included  also  Gomer  and  Togarmah.  [Notes, 
pp.  2,  3.]  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Gesenius 
that  the  name  Rosh  is  allied  to  Rha,  the  native  name 
of  the  river  Volga,  and  that  we  thus  get  the  first  trace 
of  the  great  Russ,  or  Russian  race.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  root  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  old 
tribe  Roxolani,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

Seba,  the  Cushite  tribe  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  5], 
appears  to  have  become  the  chief  trading  people  of 
the  south-west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  coupled 
with  Sheba  as  the  trading  people  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Sea  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  The  peoi^les  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  are  'called  by  the  common  name  Sab^ans  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  of  one  race.  See  Arrian,  Perip. 
Eryih.,  with  Stuck's  note,  p.  41 ;  Pliny,  II.  N.  vi.  32, 
etc.  The  confusion  has  found  its  way  into  our  Bible, 
although  the  Hebrew  text  is  perfectly  distinct.  The 
Sabseans  of  Seba  (Isa.  xlv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  42)  are 
called  D'^ap,  Seldim  ;  those  of  Sheba  (Job  i.  15  ;  Joel 
iii.  8),  Wiilf,  Shildim. 

Sheba,  originally  the  seat  of  a  single  Joktanite 
tribe,  Gen.  x,  28  [Map   1 — Note,  p.  7],  appears  to 
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have  expanded  into  the  important  kingdom  that 
existed  in  the  time  of  King  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1  ; 
Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20).  Its  area  was  possibly  identical 
with  that  of  Arabia  Felix.  The  gold  of  SJteba  had 
become  a  common  phrase,  interchangeable,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  or  of  Uphaz  [p.  38,  § 
5].  On  the  word  Sahseans,  as  applied  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, see  the  preceding  note. 

Shinar  was  probably  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  region  through  which  the  Lower  Euphrates 
and  Lower  Tigris  run.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknown.  It  is  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  would  seem  originally  to  have  denoted  the 
north  part  of  Babylonia,  as  Chaldaea  denoted  the 
south  part ;  but  subsequently,  like  Chaldaea,  it  was 
sometimes  used  for  the  whole  (Gen.  x.  10 ;  Isa.  xi.  11 ; 
Dan.  i.  2 ;  Zech.  v.  11).  In  Josh.  vii.  21  it  is  rendered 
Babylon.     [Chald^a,  p.  34.] 

Syria  is  the  classical  name  for  the  country  that  in- 
cluded what  the  Hebrews  called  Aram.  [Map  1 — 
Note,  p.  7.] 

Tema  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
15).  The  tribe  which  bore  his  name  is  mentioned 
(Job  vi.  19  ;  Isa.  xxi.  14  ;  Jer.  xxv.  23.)  The  name  is 
preserved  in  the  little  town,  Teimd,  on  the  caravan 
route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  [Buz,  p.  34 ;  Dedan, 
p.  34 ;  DuMAH,  p.  35.] 

Teman  [Map  7]  was  an  important  district  in  Edom 
(Hieron.  De  Falsest.  Locis),  which  took  its  name  from 
a  grandson  of  Esau.  The  name  is  sometimes  used 
poetically  and  in  a  wider  sense  for  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7,  20 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13 ;  Amos  i.  12 ; 
Hab.  iii.  3,  etc).     [Edom,  p.  35.] 

Tharshish,  or  Tarshish. — The  first  form  (Ey'Knn) 
occurs  in  Genesis  and  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the 
second  (r't^n)  in  Chronicles.  In  the  later  books  the 
name  appears  to  denote  the  great  western  region  of 
commerce  that  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  [p.  39, 
§  8] ;  while  Ophir,  Sheba,  and  Seba  denote  the  eastern 
and  southern  commercial  regions  on  the  Asiatic  and 
African  coasts  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  etc.)  [p.  41,  §  14J. 

Tubal.     [Map  1— Note,  p.  3.] 

Uphaz.     [Ophir,  p.  38.] 

Uz.     [Map  1— Note,  p.  7.] 

ZoAN  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
maritime  or  Delta  region,  which  contained  also  the 
towns  of  MiGDOL  and  Taupanhes  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  43 ; 
Isa.  xix.  11 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14).  [Pathuos,  p.  36; 
p.  22,  note  10.] 


On  the  Commerce  of  Solomon. 

§  1.  The  commercial  enterprises  of  Solomon  were 
extensive  and  lucrative,  and  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  them  possible  are  interesting  and  remark- 
able. Until  the  fifteenth  century  all  land  trafific 
between  the  east  and  the  west  followed  well-defined 
trade  routes,  which  had  their  western  termini  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  Black  Sea. 
These  termini  frequently  changed,  as  empires  rose 
and  fell;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that, 
when  the  Hebrew  monarchy  was  established,  they 
were  sea-coast  towns  of  Phoenicia.  To  these  ports,  or 
emporia,  caravans  from  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  brought  merchandise,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  in  Phoenician  galleys  as  far  westward  as 
Tartessus,  in  Spain.  The  caravans  probably  paid 
tolls  to  the  petty  states  and  tribes  through  which 
they  passed;  but  the  merchants  were  able  to  sell 
their  goods  at  a  profit  to  the  Phoenicians,  who,  in 
turn,  acquired  great  wealth  by  their  monopoly  of  the 
sea-borne  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  kingdom  under  David, 
which  synchronized  with  a  period  of  decadence  in 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  altered  the  conditions 
under  which  the  carrying  trade  was  conducted.  All 
the  caravan  routes  leading  to  Phcenicia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  Phoenicians  became  largely  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  As  the  Hebrews 
were  not  a  maritime  people,  a  close  commercial 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  was  obviously  desirable. 
This  policy  was  deliberately  adopted  by  David,  and 
followed,  with  conspicuous  success,  by  Solomon,  who 
not  only  founded  cities  like  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  but 
built  store-cities  and  towers  on  the  trade  routes 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean 
(2  Chron.  viii.  4-6).  Not  content  with  the  dues  levied 
on  all  merchandise  passing  through  his  territory  to 
the  ports  of  export,  Solomon  determined  to  open  up 
water  communication  with  the  gold  and  frankincense 
country  in  Southern  Arabia  [p.  38,  §  5].  Whether 
his  action  was  dictated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cele- 
brated voyages  of  Queen  Hasshepsu's  galleys  to  the 
land  of  Punt ;  by  some  disturbance  of  the  laud  traffic 
which  partly  followed  the  line  of  the  Ilaj  road  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus ;  or  by  the  success  of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Western  seas,  cannot 
now  be  known.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  voyages 
could  not  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of  the 
Phffinicians. 

Solomon's  profits,  from  all  sources,  must  have  been 
enormous,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  his 
reign  the  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  reached  an 
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unprecedented  point.  With  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of 
Behoboam  to  Shishak,  and  the  secession  of  the  small 
Aramaean  states  from  Jeroboam,  the  control  of  the 
trade  routes  passed  for  ever  from  the  hands  of  the 
Hebrews. 

From  the  Phoenicians  Solomon  obtained  cedar  and 
fir  cut  on  Lebanon,  Tyrian  purple,  and,  probably,  the 
copper  of  Cyprus,  and  the  tin  of  Spain  or  Cornwall, 
for  the  highly  valued  brass.  And  in  Egypt  he  pur- 
chased horses  and  chariots  which  he  sold  to  the 
Hittites  at,  no  doubt,  a  good  profit  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  16,  17).  Greater  interest,  however,  at- 
taches to  the  voyages  of  the  ships  which  he  and 
Hiram  built  at  Ezion-geber. 

§  2.  There  are  perhaps  no  questions  connected  with 
the  geography  of  the  Scriptures  on  which  more  learn- 
ing has  been  expended,  or  on  which  there  has  existed 
a  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  on  those  relating 
to  Ophir  and  Tarshish,  the  two  places  that  are  named 
in  the  history  of  the  trading  expeditions  of  the  navy  of 
Solomon.  In  the  map,  Tausiiish  is  identified  with 
those  coasts  of  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  with  which  the  Phoenicians  are  known  to  have 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  it  being  assumed 
that  Tarshish  is  the  word  that  was  changed  by  the 
Greeks  into  Tartessus  (TaprvacroQ),  mentioned  as  the 
name  of  an  Iberian  city  by  Herodotus  (i.  163)  [§  8]  : 
Ophib  is  placed  at  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  named  in  Gen.  x.  29,  which 
at  this  time  was  probably  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sheba.     [Sheba,  p.  36.] 

§  3.  In  the  Table  of  Nations  (Gen.  x.  28,  29 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  22,  23)  Ophir  is  mentioned,  between  Sheba 
and  Havilah,  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  All 
authorities  agree  that  some  of  the  sons  of  Joktan — 
such  as  Hazarmaveth,  Uzal,  and  Sheba — represent 
settlements  in  Southern  Arabia,  and,  considering  the 
geographical  character  of  the  table  [note,  p.  1],  and 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  Joktanite  peoples  (Gen.x.  30), 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  author  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  believed  Ophir  to  be  a  city, 
district,  or  tribe  in  that  region. 

The  name  Ophir  next  occurs  as  that  of  the  place  to 
which  Solomon  sent  ships,  from  Ezion-geber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  to  fetch  gold  (1  Kings 
ix.  26-28 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18).  From  Ophir,  also, 
the  navy  of  Hiram  brought  "great  plenty  of  almug 
[in  Chron.,  "  algum "]  trees,  and  precious  stones  " 
(1  Kings  X.  11 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  10).  After  the  death  of 
Solomon  the  voyages  to  Ophir  ceased,  but  an  abortive 
attempt  to  resume  them,  with  "  ships  of  Tarshish  " 
built  at  Ezion-geber,  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat 
about  a  hundred  years  later  (1  Kings  xxii.  48).     In 


2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  which  refers  to  the  same  trans- 
action, it  is  stated  that  the  ships  were  intended  to 
go,  not  to  Ophir,  but  to  Tarshish.  A  possible 
explanation  of  the  direct  and  obvious  conflict  between 
the  two  narratives  is  given  below  [p.  40,  §  10]. 

The  gold  of  Ophir  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews 
after  the  voyages  of  Solomon's  ships,  and  probably 
before  them,  since,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxix.  4, 
David  gave  thi'ee  thousand  talents  "  of  the  gold  of 
Ophir  "  out  of  his  own  treasure  for  the  gilding  of  the 
Temple.  The  gold  was  proverbial  for  its  fineness 
(Job  xxviii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Isa.  xiii.  12) ;  and  in  Job 
xxii.  24  the  word  "  Ophir  "  stands  for  gold  generally. 

§  4.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  information 
given  by  the  direct  notices  in  the  Bible  is  that  Ophir 
was  accessible  by  sea  from  Ezion-geber,  and  that  the 
ships  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  brought  back  from  it 
gold,  almug  trees,  and  precious  stones.  There  is  no 
indication  of  distance  or  of  position  ;  and  there  are 
no  data  for  determining  whether  it  was  the  same 
place  as  the  Ophir  of  Gen.  x.  29 ;  whether  it  was  an 
emporium  at  which  the  articles  of  traffic  could  be 
obtained  by  barter ;  or  whether  it  was  an  auriferous 
region  in  which  gold-mines  were  worked  by  the 
employes  of  Solomon  and  Hiram.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  there  is  no  support  in  the  Bible,  or 
elsewhere,  for  the  opinion  advanced  by  Bochart  that 
there  were  two  places  called  Ophir ;  and  that  there  is 
no  statement  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  the  Ophir  of  Genesis. 

§  5.  The  most  important  article  of  trafiic  was  (jold, 
and,  although  Ophir  may  have  been  an  emporium 
for  gold,  it  seems  probable  that  the  place  was,  like 
Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11),  a  gold-producing  country. 
This  point  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
"  gold  of  Sheba "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  15,  where  the  English 
Psalter,  following  the  LXX.,  translates  "  gold  of 
Arabia  ")  which  was  brought  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
with  spices  and  precious  stones,  as  a  present  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2).  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  position  of  Sheba,  and  the  natural  inference 
from  the  narrative  is  that  the  Queen's  relations  with 
Solomon  were  the  result  of  the  voyages  to  Ophir. 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  22  it  is  stated  that  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Eaamah  traded  with  Tyre  in  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  spices ;  and  in  Isaiah  that  the  drome- 
daries of  Midian  and  Ephah  brought  gold  and  incense 
from  Sheba.  The  gold  obtained  from  the  merchants 
and  "  the  kings  of  Arabia  "  (1  Kings  x.  15 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  14)  was  probably  from  Sheba  or  Ophir.  The  word 
Uphaz  (tsix)  in  Jer.  x.  9  and  Dan.  x.  5  appears  to 
be  only  another  form  of  Ophir;  and  the  "gold  of 
Parvaim  "  (2  Chron.  iii.  6)  is  probably  that  of  Ophir 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  4. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  gold  is  not  now  found  in 
Arabia,  but  the  country  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a  definite  opinion 
on  the  subject.  According  to  ancient  writers — 
Agatharcides,  Artemidorus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny— gold  was  formerly  abundant  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  two  last 
quote  the  authority  of  ^lius  Gallus,  who  was  sent 
into  Arabia  by  A»  gustus.  The  gold  was  apparently 
found  in  nuggets  which  may  be  compared  with  "  the 
golden  wedge  [Dps,  kethem,  or  lump  of  pure  gold] 
of  Ophir"  mentioned  in  Isa.  xiii.  12.  The  Arab 
geographer  Hamdani  refers  to  old  gold-mines  in 
Central  Arabia,  and  Sprenger  (Die  alte  Gcographie 
Arahkns)  has  collected  many  notices  of  rich  gold- 
mines, inland  from  the  west  coast  of  Yemen,  from 
Arab  authors. 

§  6.  The  other  imports  from  Ophir  were  almug, 
or  ahjum  trees  {D^iKhni,  almucjglm,  or  Q»s-i3^x,  ahjummim) 
of  unusual  size,  and  precious  stones.  The  almug 
tree  has  not  been  identified,  and  the  views  of  modern 
writers  differ  widely  with  regard  to  it  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  2nd  ed.,  and  Hastings'  Diet.).  The  wood  must 
have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  make  its  import  from 
Ophir  profitable,  and  it  must  have  been  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  "pillars"  or  "balustrades" 
(1  Kings  X.  12);  or  of  "terraces"  or  "staircases" 
(2  Chron.  ix.  11)  for  the  Temple  and  palace,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments.  Most 
scholars  consider  that  it  was  red  sandal-wood,  but 
there  is  no  direct  evidence,  and  the  identification 
must  only  be  regarded  as  a  guess.  Its  omission  from 
the  presents  brought  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  an  Arabian 
tree.  In  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  but  not  in  1  Kings  v.  6-8, 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  asked  Hiram  to  send  him 
"  algum  trees  "  out  of  Lebanon.  It  has  been  suggested 
either  that  the  words  are  an  interpolation  of  the 
chronicler,  or  that  the  trees  had  been  imported  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  that  Solomon  wished  them  sent 
on  to  Joppa  with  the  cedars  and  firs  cut  on  Lebanon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  may  have  been  given 
to  one  kind  of  tree  in  Lebanon,  and  to  another  in 
Ophir,  or  the  tree  may  have  had  a  wide  range  which 
included  Lebanon. 

Precious  stones  are  small  and  easily  carried,  and 
they  may  have  been  brought  to  Ophir  from  other 
lands.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  emerald  and 
onyx  are  found  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Arabia. 

§  7.  In  1  Kings  x.  22  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
"had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram :  once  every  three  years  came  the  navy 
of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks."     There  is  nothing  to  show  that 


this  fleet  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  ix.  2G-28 
and  X.  11 ;  but  the  impression  produced  by  the 
narrative  is  that  the  fleets  were  identical,  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  most  scholars.  Some,  however,  relying 
on  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  ix.  21,  maintain 
that  the  reference  is  to  a  different  fleet  which  went  to 
Tarshish  [note  §  10].  Assuming  that  there  was  only 
one  fleet,  and  that  it  sailed  from  Ezion-geber,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  went  to  Ophir,  or  that  the 
commodities  mentioned  were  obtained  at  that  place. 
Nor  does  the  narrative  exclude  the  views  either  that 
the  ships,  after  touching  at  Ophir,  continued  their 
voyage  to  India  or  the  Mozambique  Coast;  or  that 
the  earlier  voyages  were  to  Ophir,  and  the  later  to 
more  distant  lands. 

§  8.  In  2  Chron.  ix.  21  it  is  stated  that  the  ships 
which  brought  back  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks 
went  to  Tarshish ;  and,  according  to  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  37,  the  ships  built  by  Jehoshaphat  at  Ezion-geber 
were  intended  to  go  to  the  same  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Tarshish  mentioned  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whether  we  identify  it  with  the  son  of 
Javan  (Gen.  x.  4)  or  not.  The  place  was  evidently 
well  known,  and  intimately  connected  with  Tyre 
(Isa.  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25,  etc.). 
Jonah  embarked  from  the  port  of  Joppa  to  sail  for 
Tarshish  (Jon.  i.  3).  The  Phoenician  trade  with 
Tarshish  was  in  those  metals  for  which  Spain  was,  in 
ancient  times,  famous  :  "  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches ;  with 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs  " 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  12 ;  cf.  Jer.  x.  9).  All  these  metals,  as 
well  as  gold,  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as 
abounding  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Diodorus  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  them  as  having  furnished  to  the 
Phoenicians,  from  very  remote  times,  the  materials 
for  a  most  lucrative  commerce  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  35,  36  ; 
Strabo,  iii.  p.  146  ;  Pliny,  //.  N.  iii.  4).  Other  testi- 
monies, to  the  same  effect,  are  quoted  by  Bochart, 
Flialcg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  169. — The  meaning  of  the 
word  Tarshish  is  quite  uncertain ;  but  that  it  might 
have  been  most  naturally  turned  by  the  Greeks  into 
TapT-»)(T(Toc  cannot  be  questioned. 

§  9.  There  is  no  indication  that  Solomon  ever  took 
part  in  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 
That  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  their  wealth 
and  power.  From  its  great  importance,  the  term 
"  ship  of  Tarshish "  became  a  common  one  for  a 
large  trading-galley  adapted  for  long  voyages,  much 
as  the  name  Indiaman  was  given  formerly  to  a  ship 
trading  with  the  far  East.  The  expression  was  taken 
up  by  the  Hebrews   and  used  in  its   widest   sense 
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(Ps.  xlviii.  7 ;  Isa.  ii.  16 ;  Ix.  9,  etc.).  It  is  im- 
probable that  the  Phconicians  would  have  allowed 
the  Hebrews  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  such 
a  lucrative  trade  ;  but  co-operation  or  partnership 
in  commercial  ventures  to  Arabia  and  more  distant 
countries  would  have  been  natural  and  beneficial  to 
both  peoples. 

§  10.  Tartessus  could  only  be  reached  from  Ezion- 
geber  by  transporting  the  ships  across  the  desert  to 
the  Mediterranean,  by  using  a  canal  of  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs,  or  by  circumnavigating  Africa.  It  is 
obvious  that  Jehoshaphat  would  have  built  his  ships 
in  a  Mediterranean  port,  if  his  object  had  been  to 
trade  with  Spain.  He  would  not  have  conveyed  all 
the  materials  for  their  construction,  at  great  cost,  to 
'Akabah,  when  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  drag 
every  ship  that  he  built  back  again  across  the  desert 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  statements  in  2  Chron.  ix.  and  xx.  is  that 
the  author  or  copyist  of  Chronicles  misunderstood 
the  expression,  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  and,  presuming 
that  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  inserted  his 
opinion  in  the  text. 

§  11,  Assuming  that  the  navy  of  Solomon  and 
Hiram  did  not  go  to  Tarshish,  the  question  remains 
whether  it  went  to  India,  Africa,  or  Arabia.  As 
regards  the  imports,  gold  may  have  been  obtained 
from  either  of  them,  and  silver  from  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  from  India  and  Africa.  It  may  be  inferred, 
however,  from  Jer.  x.  9,  that  the  chief  supply  of  silver 
came  from  Tarshish. 

(i.)  Ivory  is  called  shen  (je')  in  all  passages  except 
those  relating  to  the  imports  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x. 
22  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21),  where  the  word  so  translated  is 
shenhahhim  (D<3n?B'').  The  first  syllable  is  shen, 
and  critics  are  now  generally  agreed  that  hahhim  is 
identical  with  the  Sanscrit  ihhas,  "  an  elephant  " — 
a  name  preserved  with  little  change  in  modern 
Tamil.  "With  this  may  be  compared  the  Assyrian  term 
shin-al-ab,  "tooth  of  elephant"  (Schrader,  K.A.T. 
on  1  Kings  x.  22).  Some  authorities,  however,  derive 
hahhim  from  the  Egyptian,  ah,  or  eh — in  Coptic,  choy. 
The  Phoenicians  obtained  rowing-benches,  or  hatches 
of  ivory,  inlaid  in  boxwood,  from  the  Isles  of  Kittim 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  in  R.V.).  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  Hebrew  word  for  ivory  may  indicate  either 
an  Indian  or  African  origin. 

(ii.)  Apes  (D'Sjip,  Koph'im).  Koph  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sanscrit  and  modern  Tamil  kapi  (ape) ; 
but  the  word  may  have  come  from  the  Egyptian  kaf. 
Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  ivory,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Hebrew  name. 

(iii.)  Peacocks  (D'^sp,  tukkiyylm).  The  word  only 
occurs  in  1  Kings  x.  22  and  2  Chron.  i.\.  21,  and 


there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  correctly 
translated  "  peacocks."  The  Hebrew  tukkl  is  identical 
with  the  Tamil,  tokei,  or  togei — the  modern  name  for 
the  bird  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Ceylon.  The 
great  beauty  of  the  feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  the 
use  made  of  them  on  ceremonial  occasions  in  the  East, 
may  well  have  tempted  Solomon  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  the  birds.  No  such  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  importation  of  any  other  birds.  All  existing 
evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  peacock  originally 
came  from  India ;  and  if  the  word  is  correctly 
translated,  the  peacocks  must  have  come  from 
that  country.  Some  writers,  however,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Hebrew  word  should  be  translated 
"  parrots  "or  "  guinea-fowl ;  "  but  these  are  mere 
guesses  to  support  their  theories  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  port  to  which  Solomon's  ships 
sailed. 

§  12.  The  length  of  the  voyage  must  also  bo  con- 
sidered. Possibly  the  expression  "  once  in  three 
years  "  means  the  frequency  with  which  the  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out.  But,  adopting  the  general  view 
that  the  duration  of  the  voyage  was  three  years,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  narrative  gives  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  time  passed,  respectively,  at  sea  and  at 
anchor  in  the  various  harbours.  There  is  thus  no 
clue  to  the  distance  between  Ezion-geber  and  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  fleet.  The  coasting  voyages  of 
the  ancients  were  slow,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  a 
ship  under  favourable  circumstances  took  six  months 
to  traverse  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea.  After  pass- 
ing Bab  el-maiideh  progress  would  depend  upon  the 
monsoons,  which  blow  from  the  south-west  from  April 
to  October,  and  from  the  north-east  from  October  to 
April.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
three  years'  voyage  was  passed  in  port  waiting  for 
favourable  winds,  or  repairing  damages  due  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  some  of  the  navigation.  But, 
making  every  allowance  for  involuntary  detention,  a 
voyage  from  Ezion-geber  to  a  port  on  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  would  not  take  three  years.  After  the 
Greeks  had  learned  to  utilize  the  periodic  winds,  they 
made  the  voyage  from  Berenice,  in  the  Eed  Sea,  to 
India  and  back  in  less  than  a  year,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  Sabajans  of  Southern 
Arabia  had  utilized  them  long  before  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  built  at  Ezion- 
geber  were  on  the  model  of  those  accustomed  to 
navigate  the  rough  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that 
they  could  have  made  the  voyage  out  and  home  to 
India  or  South-East  Africa  in  the  time  specified. 

§  13.  Most  scholars  assume  that  the  destination  of 
the  fleet  was  Ophir,  and  the  three  views  with  regard 
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to  the  position  of  that  place  which  have  found  most 
favour  may  now  be  considered. 

(i.)  A  maritime  district  or  port  in  India  has  been 
advocated  by  Vitringa,  Bochart,  Reland,  Ritter, 
Lassen,  Ewald,  etc.  Sophir  is  the  Coptic  name  for 
India.  Souphir,  Sophir,  Sophira,  Supheira,  are  the 
forms  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  and  in  Josephus, 
and  the  latter  distinctly  states  that  it  was  part  of 
India  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  4).  The  Arab  translator  of 
the  LXX.  uses  the  word  India  for  Sophir.  Jerome, 
Hesychius,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  adopt 
the  view  taken  by  Josephus.  The  imports  are 
Indian,  and  the  Hebrew  names  have  a  more  direct 
relationship  to  Sanscrit  and  Tamil  than  to  any  other 
languages. 

The  name  Sophir  has  been  compared  with  the 
harbour  Siipdra,  or  Suphdra,  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Edrisi, 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Uppara  of  the 
Periplus  of  Arrian.  Lassen  and  Max  Miiller  find  the 
name  Ophir  in  that  of  the  Ahhlra,  a  tribe  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Indus  delta,  and  in  Ahiria,  which  Ptolemy 
places  in  the  same  locality.  There  is,  however,  no 
record  of  an  ancient  gold  export  from  India,  and 
Indian  products,  with  their  native  names  attached  to 
them,  may  have  been  obtained  in  Arabian  ports.  The 
name  India  is  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  by  ancient 
writers ;  the  comparison  of  the  names  Ophir  and 
Sophir  are  precarious ;  and  an  Indian  Ophir  is 
opposed  to  the  view  that  the  Hebrews  obtained  their 
first  knowledge  of  India  during  the  Captivity. 

(ii.)  So/ala,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  was 
identified  with  Ophir  by  the  early  Portuguese 
travellers,  and  this  became  the  current  opinion 
(Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  400).  This  identifica- 
tion has  been  supported  by  Quatremere,  Movers, 
D'Anville,  Bruce,  Rennell,  etc.  Sofala  is  called 
"  the  gold  country "  by  the  Arab  geographers. 
Gold  is  abundant,  and  the  ruins,  of  uncertain  date, 
in  the  goldfields  are  remarkable  ;  apes  are  plentiful ; 
ivory  is  a  common  article  of  barter  ;  and  rubies  and 
topazes  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  almug  tree  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Taxus  elongata,  the  white  wood 
of  which  becomes  a  glistering  yellow  when  varnished 
(ct  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  1),  and  the  tukkiyylm  are 
held  to  be  "  parrots."  Silver  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  may  exist.  Ophir  is  found  in  Fara,  or 
A/iira,  the  name  of  the  mountains  west  of  Sofala; 
and  Sofala  itself  is  compared  with  the  LXX.  form  of 
Ophir.  But  Sofala  is  first  known  in  the  Middle  Ages 
through  the  Arabs ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  Arabic 
siifulah,  "  low  ground,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  shephelah.  Moreover,  Gen.  x.  28,  29  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  view  of  an  African  Ophir. 


(iii.)  A  locality  in  Southern  Arabia  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Michaelis,  Niebuhr,  Winer,  Fiirst,  Kalisch,  etc.* 
The  SabsBan  kingdom,  which  included  most  of  Arabia 
Felix,  had  been  fully  established  long  before  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  It  was  isolated  by  deserts  from  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  keen  commercial 
instinct  of  its  people  had  led  them,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  to  turn  their  attention  to  maritime  enterprise. 
Incense  was  required  in  all  countries  for  religious 
rites ;  and  Sprenger  has  well  called  the  incense 
country  {Hadramaut,  Hazarmaveth)  the  "heart  of 
the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,"  and  its  people 
"the  founders  of  commerce."  How  far  the  voyages 
of  the  Sabseans  extended  is  unknown.  But  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  traded  with 
India  and  South-East  Africa ;  and  that  their  coast 
towns  were  emporia  from  which  caravans  carried  gold, 
precious  stones,  etc.,  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Such  emporia  were  common  at  a  later  period.  The 
Periplus  of  Arrian  mentions  several,  and  so  do  the 
Arab  geographers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ophir  is  placed  by  some  authorities  in  Oman,  by 
some  in  Hadramaut,  and  by  others  in  Yemen.     The 
last  view  is  perhaps  favoured   by  the   relations  of 
Solomon  with  the   Queen  of  Sheba.     According  to 
Eupolemus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Prep.  Ev.  ix.  30), 
David    opened   gold-mines   on   the   island  of   Urplie 
(perhaps  Dahlak),  in  the  Red  Sea.     Glaser  and  others 
identify  Ophir  with  an  Arabian  coast  district  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  compare  the  name  with  the  Apir, 
or  Apirak,  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  was  a 
town  or  locality  between   Susa  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  regard  Ophir  in  its  wider  sense  as  a  district 
east  of  the  gulf,  and  in  its  narrower  sense  as  a  place 
on  the  west,  or  Arabian  coast.     The  name  Ophir  has 
been  compared  with  Aphar,  mentioned  in  the  Periplus 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabseans,  twelve  days'  journey 
from  Muza,   on  the  Red   Sea ;   with   Doffir,  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  sea;    and  with  Zafar,  or  Dliafar, 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  which  was  an 
emporium  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  considered 
to  be  a  month's  voyage  with  a  fair  wind  from  India. 
§  14.  There  are  not  sufficient  data  for  fixing  the 
position  of  Ophir,  or  for  deciding  in  favour  of  any 
particular  solution  of  the  many  questions  that  arise 
out  of  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  Solomon's 
ships.     But  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  when  the 
Hebrew  writers  mentioned  a  voyage  to  Ophir,  they 
had  in  view  the  Joktanite  Ophir,  in  Southern  Arabia. 
The   view   suggested  here  is  that  Ophir  was    an 
emporium  of  the  Sabseans,   on    the  south   coast   of 
Arabia,  into  which   all  the  commodities   mentioned 
were  brought,  and   exported  to  Palestine  and  other 
places ;    that  the   first,   and    perhaps    the    second, 
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voyage  vras  to  Opbir ;  aud  that  the  later  voyages 
"were  to  ports  possibly  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  more 
probably  in  India. 

The  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  after  leaving  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  would  keep  close  to  the  African  coast  until 
they  reached  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.  They 
would  then  follow  the  coast  of  Arabia  to  Ophir,  which 
they  would  reach  at  some  period  during  the  first 
year.  The  following  year,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monsoons,  they  would  make  the  voyage  to  India  and 
back ;  and  the  third  year  they  would  return  to 
Ezion-geber.  The  ships  would  naturally  cast  anchor 
in  many  of  the  harbours  on  the  African  and  Arabian 
coasts,  and  on  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage  they 
would  probably  touch  at  one  or  more  of  the  ports  of 
Somalilaud.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  opposed 


to  this  view,  and  it  seems  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  information  on  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  this  essay  : — 

Bocliart,  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  27;  Canaan,  i.  46. 
Moriuus,   Diiterl.  de  Paradito    Terrain    (prefixed    to  Bochart'g 
rhaUg.). 
Relnnd,  Ditsert.  de  Ophir. 
Vitringa,  Note  in  Jet.  xiii.  12. 

Ge8cniuB  and  Ru.liger,  in  the  several  articles  in  the  The»aurut. 
Fiierst,  Heh.  Lex. 

Quntremfere,  Mfmoiret  $ur  le  Payt  d'OjAir  in  MAn.  de  I'lnitUvt,  1845. 
liitter,  Paletline,  vol.  i.  (English  Translation), 
'f  wistleton,  in  Smith's  Did.,  arts.  Ophir  aud  Tarshith. 
Glaser,  Skizze  der  Oeechichte  und  Geographie  Arahieni. 
Sprcnger,  Die  alte  Oeographie  Arabieni. 
Kiehni,  Handtcdrterbueh  des  hlblitdien  Altertumt,  art.  Ophir. 
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Plate  VIIL,  Nos.  19,  20. 


Division  op  the  Kingdom  op  Herod  the  Great. 
The  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  were  of  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  those  of  the  Asmonaean  kings :  they 
included  the  Holy  Land  with  tlie  western  part  of 
what  was  then  called  Idumroa.  [Map  13 — Note, 
p.  31.]  The  other  part  of  Idumaja  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Nabathffian  kingdom.  [Edom,  p.  85 — Nebaioth, 
p.  3G.]  On  the  death  of  Herod,  which  happened  in 
the  spring  of  a.d.  4,  about  eighteen  months  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  his  dominions  were  divided  between 
three  of  his  sons.  Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22),  with  the 
title  of  Ethnarch,  ruled  over  Jud.ea,  Samaria,  and 
the  western  part  of  Idum^a  :  Philip  was  Tetrarch  of 
Itcrba,  and  the  Region  of  Trachonitis  that  included 
Trachonitis  proper,  Batantea,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulo- 
nitis  (Luke  iii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  4 ;  Bel.  Jiul.  ii.  6, 
§  3):  Antipas  was  styled  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  (Luke 
iii.  1),  but  his  dominions  included  Galilee  and 
Peiuea,  i.e.  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan.  (See 
Matt.  iv.  25  ;  Mark  iii.  8 ;  John  x.  40,  etc.) 

Archelaus  was  banished  by  the  Roman  government, 
a.d.  6,  and  his  territory  was  then  attached  to  Syria, 
and  a  procurator  appointed  to  govern  it,  with  Csesarea 
for  its  capital,  Pontius  Pilate  ,vas  procurator,  a.d. 
26-36. — Philip,  whoso  name  never  appears  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  our  Lord,  died  a.d.  34, 
about  five  years  after  the  Crucifixion  (Jos.  Ant. 
Xviii.  4,  §  6). — Antipas,  who  is  always  called  Herod 


in  the  Gospels  (Luke  xiii.  31 ;  xxiii.  7,  etc.),  some- 
times Ilerod  the  Tetrarch  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  1 ; 
ix.  7),  and  sometimes  Herod  the  King  (Matt.  xiv.  9 ; 
Mark  vi.  22,  25),  was  deposed  by  Caligula  a.d.  39. 
The  dominions  of  all  these  rulers  were  again  gathered 
up  into  a  kingdom  under  Agrippa  I.,  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  a.d.  41.  [Map  21— p.  48,  §  II.] 
The  political  divisions  marked  in  Map  19,  are  those 
which  existed  during  the  public  ministry  of  our 
Saviour. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Names  in  Maps  19,  20. 

iENON,  "near  to  Salim"  (John  iii.  23),  is  placed 
in  the  map  about  eight  Roman  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  At  this  spot  there 
are  seven  springs,  which  correspond  to  the  "many 
waters ;  "  and  near  it,  on  the  top  of  a  mound,  is  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  Sdlim.  The  springs  are  within  the 
district  of  Scythopolis,  where  there  was  a  large 
colony  of  Jews.  Colonel  Conder  identifies  .lEnon 
with  springs  in  ]]\ldii  Far'ah,  which  are  four  miles 
from  a  village  called  Sdlim,  and  separated  from  it  by 
high  hills.  But  these  springs  were  in  Samaria,  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  John  would  have  baptized 
in  that  country.  Dr.  Barclay  placed  /Enon  in  or 
near  Wddy  Fdr'ah,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
where  there  are  springs  and  pools.     [Map  23.] 
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Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii.  31)  was  so  named  by  Herod 
the  Great  in  honour  of  his  father,  Autipater.  It 
was  built  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2)  in  the  plain  called 
Kapharsaba  (Xa/3ap^nj3a,  or  Karpafjaaf^a),  beside  the 
great  springs  of  Ms  el-'Ain.  The  name  of  the  plain 
is  retained  in  the  village  Krfr  Saba,  which  represents 
the  Kapharsaba  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  a 
distinct  place  from  Antipatris.  (See  Neubauer,  Geo- 
graphie  dti  Talmud,  pp.  86-89,  and  Smith's  Diet.  i. 
158,  2nd  ed.) 

Aeimath^a  is  named  in  no  other  connexion  than 
as  the  city  of  Joseph  the  "honourable  counsellor" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  57 ;  Mark  xv.  43  ;  Luke  xxiii.  51  ;  John 
xix.  38).  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was, 
as  its  name  might  suggest,  identical  with  Piamah  or 
Piamathaim-zophim  (in  the  LXX.  called  'ApfiaOnln, 
and  by  Josephus  'Ap/uaOa),  the  birthplace  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i.  1,  19 ;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  10,  §  2).  The  designation 
used  by  St.  Luke,  "  A  city  of  the  Jews,"  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  a  document  contained  in  1  Mace. 
xi.  34,  and  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  9.  King 
Demetrius  gives  over  to  the  Jews,  out  of  the  Samaritan 
region,  the  three  districts  (rojuoi)  of  Aphasrema,  Lydda, 
and  Eamathem.  It  would  thus  seem  that  Eamathem 
(Arimathaea  ?)  had  become  "  a  city  of  the  Jews,"  not 
having  been  such  originally.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
identify  Arimathaea  with  a  place  called  'Pi/Kplg,  or 
Eeinftis,  near  Diospolis,  which  is  now  Rantieh,  on  the 
plain  north  of  Lydda.  If,  however,  Arimathaea  is 
the  same  place  as  Eamathaim-zophim,  it  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  hill-country  and  not  on  the  plain. 
— The  question  relating  to  the  Eamah  of  Samuel, 
looking  at  it  exclusively  on  grounds  furnished  by  the 
Old  Testament,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Several  identifications  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  the  site  still  remains  unknown.  (See 
Smith's  Diet.  i.  231,  2nd  ed. ;  ii.  997.) 

Bethabara  is  not  mentioned  in  John  i.  28,  in  the 
oldest  Greek  MSS.,  nor  in  the  Vulgate ;  but  the  name 
has  been  substituted  in  the  Authorized  Version  for 
Bethany  in  accordance  with  a  conjecture  of  Origen's. 
Bethany  has  been  restored  to  the  text  in  the  Eevised 
Version,  but  no  place  of  that  name  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bethabara  was  a  place  resorted  to  for 
baptisms  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  It  may  be  identical 
with  Beth-nimrah  (Numb,  xxxii.  36 ;  Josh.  xiii.  27). 
Colonel  Condor  identifies  it  with  'Atldrah,  a  ford  of 
Jordan  near  Bethshean,  but  this  is  too  far  to  the 
north. 

Bethj-aida  (distinguished  as  "Bethsaida  of  Galilee," 
John  xii,  21)  was,  perhaps,  in  the  land  of  Gennesareth 


(Mark  vi.  45,  of.  ver.  53),  and  not  far  from  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13).  It  is  named 
by  St.  Jerome  as  one  of  the  well-known  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  others  being 
Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Chorazin  {Comment  in  Es. 
ix.  1).  Willibald,  the  Saxon  pilgrim  who  travelled 
in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  visited  it  after  leaving  Capernaum  and 
before  reaching  Chorazin.  (See  note  on  Capernaum.) 
From  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  name— f/je  house 
of  fish— ii  was  probably  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  mentions  a  Bethsaida  in  Lower  Gaulonitis, 
which  was  near  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  was  originally  a  village, 
and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  by  Phihp  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julias,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  1 ;  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  10,  §  7).  At  this  place  Philip 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  built  by  himself  (Ant.  xviii.  4, 
§  6).  According  to  Pliny  (v.  15),  and  Jerome  (Cotn. 
in  Matt.  xvi.  13),  Julias  was  east  of  Jordan. 

Many  scholars,  following  Eeland,  hold  the  view  that 
there  were  two  Bethsaidas,  and  that  the  five  thousand 
were  fed  (Luke  ix.  10;  Mark  vi.  45)  near  Bethsaida- 
Julias.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  according 
to  the  reading  of  John  vi.  23,  in  the  Sinaitic  Version, 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  was  near  Tiberias ;  that  this 
was  the  tradition  when  Arculfus  made  his  pilgrimage 
in  the  seventh  century;  and  that  no  early  writer 
or  pilgrim  mentions  two  Bethsaidas.  If  the  five 
thousand  were  fed  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  Bethsaida  of  Mark  vi.  45  must  have  been  on  the 
eastern  shore ;  and  a  similar  position  must  be  assigned 
to  Bethsaida  if  Dalmanutha  be  placed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake. 

By  those  who  adopt  the  view  that  there  were  two 
Bethsaidas,  the  Galilean  town  is  placed  either  at 
Khan  Minych  (Eitter,  Socin,  etc.),  or  'Ain  et-Tabghah 
(Eobinson,  Tristram,  etc.),  and  Bethsaida-Julias  at 
et-Tell,  a  site  containing  no  ruins  of  importance,  on 
the  hillside  above  Jordan,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  lake.  If  there  was  only  one  Bethsaida,  it 
must  have  been  at  or  near  the  spot  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  lake.  No  other  position  would  answer  to 
the  notices  of  the  place  in  Josephus.  The  question 
of  one  or  two  Bethsaidas  is  discussed  in  Thomson's 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  373;  Recovery  of  Jemsalcm, 
pp.  375-387  ;  Conder's  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  822; 
and  Smith's  Diet.  i.  418,  2nd  ed. 

C^SARKA,  distinguished,  according  to  Josephus,  as 
CiEsAREA  Augusta  {Kaiaafnia  St/3a(Tr»(,  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  1)> 
now  Kaisarieh,  was  originally  only  a  tower,  known 
as  "  Strato's  Tower,"  with  a  quay  or  landing-place. 
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(Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  758).  Herod  the  Great  lavished 
large  sums  in  improving  its  harbour,  and  in  adorning 
it  as  a  royal  residence.  It  afterwards  became  the 
Roman  capital  of  Judaea  and  the  official  residence  of 
the  procurators  (Tacit.  Jlist.  ii.  79;  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9, 
§6;  Bel.Jud.  i.  21,  §5). 

C^B-VREA  Philippi  is  mentioned  only  in  Matt. 
xvi.  18;  Mark  viii.  27.  It  is  well  described  by 
Stanley,  S.  and  P,  p.  397,  and  by  Robinson,  iii. 
p.  404.  The  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Raal-gad  (Josh.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  5).  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  close  to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  where,  according  to  tradition,  there  was 
a  cave  dedicated  to  Pan.  The  spot  was  hence  named 
Paneas  or  Panium,  and  it  is  still  called  Bdnias.  The 
old  town  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip ;  it  was  called  after  him,  and  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  Csesarea  Philippi.  Agrippa  II.  changed  the 
name  into  Neronias  as  a  compliment  to  Nero  (Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  10,  §  3 ;  xx.  9,  §  4 ;  Bel.  Jud.  i.  21,  §  3). 

Cana  has  heen  identified  by  old  tradition  with  Kefr 
Kenna,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of 
Nazareth;  but  Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  and  other 
authorities  prefer  Kana  el-Jelil,  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Nazareth.  [Map  20.]  The  Arabic  name 
Kdna  answers  better  than  Kenna  to  the  original. 
The  claims  of  the  two  spots  are  compared  by  Grove 
and  Wilson  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  i.  493, 
2nd  ed. 

Capernaum  (in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  Capharnaum), 
as  the  ordinary  home  of  Christ  during  His  public 
ministry,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  cities  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  But  the  question  regarding 
its  site  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  its  signification 
in  Hebrew  is,  the  village  of  Nahum.  It  may  per- 
haps be  infei-red  from  the  word  Caphar  that  the  place 
was  of  recent  foundation,  and  from  Matt.  xi.  23  that 
it  was  of  rising  importance  (cf.  "  Sea  of  Capernaum," 
Cureton's  Nitrian  Rec. ;  John  vi.  17).  The  allusions 
to  it  in  the  Gospels  show  that  it  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali, 
not  far  from  Bethsaida,  and  in  or  near  the  land  of 
Gennesareth.  Josephus  mentions  a  fountain  called 
Capharnaum,  which  irrigated  all  (Stop^erai)  the  land 
of  Gennesareth,  and  was  by  some  fancied  to  be  a 
"vein"  of  the  Nile,  because  a  fish  found  in  it 
closely  resembled  the  coracinus,  commonly  known  as 
the  cat-fish,  of  the  lake  near  Alexandria.  He  applies 
to  this  fountain  an  epithet  that  is  differently  read 
as  most  fertilizing  {yovtftioraTt}),  or  as  most  potable 
(iroTi/uwroTij)  (Bel.  Jud,  ili.  10,  §  8).     Josephus  also 


alludes  to  a  village  apparently  of  the  same  name,  but 
he  uses  the  Greek  form  KeipapvM/irt,  while  he  applies 
to  the  fountain  the  Hebrew  form  Ka(j>apvaoufi ;  this 
village  {Kwfit})  was  evidently  on  the  road  from  Beth- 
saida-Julias  to  Tarichese  {Vit.  c.  72).  According  to 
Jerome,  Capernaum  was  two  miles  from  Chorazin, 
now  Kerdzeh. 

The  fountain  of  Capharnaum  has  been  identified 
with  'Ain  el-Mudowarah  ("the  round  fountain")  in 
the  plain  el-Ghuweir,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake ; 
with  'Ain  et-Tln,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake;  and 
with  'Ain  et-Tdbghah,  a  large  spring,  the  water  of 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  plain  by  an  aqueduct, 
partly  rock-hewn  and  constructed  with  great  skill. 
The  coracinus  has  been  found  in  the  "Round  Foun- 
tain "  and  in  the  lake,  from  which  it  can  reach  the 
other  springs. 

Two  sites  have  been  proposed  for  Capernaum,  and 
their  rival  claims  have  been  hotly  contested. 

1.  In  the  map,  Capernaum  is  placed  at  Tell  lliim, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Ritter,  Wilson, 
Thomson,  Socin,  Guerin,  Schaff,  etc.  There  are  here 
considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  including 
those  of  a  synagogue  which,  if  the  identification  be 
correct,  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  spot  of 
deeper  interest  than  almost  any  other  in  the  Holy 
Land,  from  its  connexion  with  our  Lord's  teaching 
and  His  habitual  attendance  at  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  (Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke  iv.  31,  33 ;  vii.  1,  5  ;  John 
vi.  59).  The  name  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  original 
Hebrew  word.  The  place  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Kerdzeh,  and  its  position  agrees  with  that  assigned 
to  Capernaum  by  Theodosius,  a  pilgrim  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  town  at  Tell  Hum  was  apparently 
deserted  at  some  period  after  the  Arab  conquest,  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  Khan  Minych  when  Damascus 
became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  caravan 
route  left  the  lake  at  that  point.  The  principal 
objections  to  Tell  Hum  are  that  it  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  plain  identified  with  Gennesareth,  and 
that  there  is  no  spring  near  it.  The  limits  of  the 
"land  of  Gennesareth"  are,  however,  unknown,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Tell  Hum  lay  within  them.  Also 
the  spring  at  et-Tdbghah  may  have  belonged  to 
Capharnaum,  and  have  taken  its  name  from  it. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  identified  Capernaum  with  Khan 
Minyeh,  and  his  view  has  the  support  of  Macgregor, 
Conder,  Sepp,  Merrill,  G.  A.  Smith,  etc.  Here  there 
are  mounds  covering  a  small  site,  but  the  remains  of 
no  important  buildings  have  been  found  in  them,  and 
they  possibly  mark  the  position  of  a  station  on  the 
great  road  which  apparently  left  the  lake  at  this 
point  after  Tell  Hum  was  deserted.  Gildemeister 
considers   that  Minyeh  represents  the  Arabic  word 
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el-Munja,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  /xoi'i) — equiva- 
lent to  the  Mansio  of  the  itineraries ;  and  that  Khan 
Minyeh  is  the  place  called  Munjat  Hischam  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Khan  Minyeh  is  certainly  in  the 
plain  el-Ohuweir,  and  has,  close  to  it,  the  spring  'Ain 
et-Tin,  but  this  spring  could  never  have  irrigated  any 
portion  of  the  plain.  Willibald,  who  came  from  the 
south  and  arrived  in  succession  at  Tiberias,  Magdala, 
Capernaum,  bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  has  been 
quoted  by  Eobinson  and  others  in  favour  of  Khan 
Minyeh.  But  his  Chorazin  was  either  at  Kcrazeh  or 
Khersa,  and  he  could  have  reached  either  place  by 
going  through  Tell  Hiim,  and  a  Bethsaida  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan. 

Chorazin  is  placed  in  the  map  at  Kcrazeh,  where 
there  are  extensive  remains,  including  those  of  a 
synagogue,  and  a  spring.  If  we  place  Capernaum  at 
Tell  Hum,  its  position  nearly  accords  with  one  par- 
ticular mentioned  by  Jerome,  that  Chorazin  was  two 
Eoman  miles  from  Capernaum  {Onomast.  s.v.),  but 
not  with  another  particular,  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  {Comment,  in  Es.  ix.  1).  The 
latter  statement  may,  however,  be  taken  to  imply 
merely  that  the  town  was  not  far  from  the  lake. 
The  identification  of  Chorazin  with  Kerazeh  is 
accepted  by  nearly  all  modern  scholars. 

Decapolis  {the  region  of  the  ten  cities)  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  the  New  Testament — Matt.  iv.  25 ; 
Mark  v.  20;  vii.  31.  It  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Josephus, 
and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  observes  that  it  is  differently 
described  by  different  writers,  but  he  enumerates  ten 
cities  as  belonging  to  it — Damascus,  Philadeljihia, 
Baphana,  Scythopolis,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Dion,  Pella, 
Galasa  (Gerasa),  and  Canatha  (7/.  N.  v.  16).  He 
elsewhere  mentions  "  the  region  Decapolis,"  and 
"  the  Decapolis  of  Syria  "  (v.  17  ;  xv.  4).  Ptolemy 
enumerates  seventeen  cities  as  belonging  to  "the 
Decapolis  of  Ccele-Syria "  —  Heliopolis,  Ahila  of 
Lysanias  ('AfiiXa  tTriKXtjOiiaa  Xvaavlov),  Saana,  Ina, 
Damascus,  Samulis,  Abida,  Hippos,  Capitolias,  Gadara, 
Aflra,  Scythopolis,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Dion,  Phila- 
delphia, Canatha  (v.  15,  §  22).  (The  names  in 
italics  in  each  list  are  omitted  in  the  other  list.) 
Josephus  speaks  of  "the  Decapolis  of  Syria"  (Vit.  c. 
65,  74),  and  calls  Scythopolis  "the  largest  city  of 
Decapolis"  {Bel.  Jud.  iii.  9,  §  7),  by  which  he  would 
seem  to  exclude  Damascus  from  the  region.  Jerome, 
following  Eusebius,  describes  the  Decapolis  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels  as  "  regio  decem  urbium  trans  Jordanem 
circa  Hippum,  et  Pellam,  et  Gadaram."  It  should 
be  observed  that  all  the  cities  named  by  Pliny,  except 
Scythopolis,  lie  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  Matt.  iv.  25 
Decapolis   is  expressly  distinguished    from   Galilee,  j 


Judffia,  and  "beyond  Jordan."  Wo  have  no  in- 
formation regarding  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  the 
cities  would  appear  to  have  been  the  capitals  of  small 
districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  and  independent  of  the  tetrarchies  in  which 
they  were  situated.  The  cities  were  inhabited  by 
a  mixed  population,  in  which  the  preponderating 
element  was  Greek ;  they  were  granted  self-govern- 
ment and  immunity  from  taxation  by  Pompey,  and, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  they  were  rich  and  prosperous 
(Smith's  Diet.  i.  744,  2nd  ed.). 

Dalmanutha.     [Magdala,  p.  46.] 

Emmaus  is  said  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  to  be  sixty 
stadia  from  Jerusalem.  Josephus  mentions  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  same  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem {Bel.  Jud.  vii.  6,  §  6).  Since  the  fourteenth 
century  the  spot  has  been  generally  identified— it 
must  be  admitted,  on  no  very  definite  ground — with 
el-Kuheibeh,  where  the  name  is  placed  on  the  map. 
Some  authorities  prefer  Kitlo7iieh,  assuming  it,  from 
the  name,  to  be  the  place  of  tlie  colony  mentioned  in 
the  passage  of  Josephus  to  which  reference  has  been 
made :  the  spot  is,  however,  rather  too  near  to 
Jerusalem,  if  wo  are  to  accept  in  a  strict  sense  the 
distance  as  stated  by  St.  Luke  and  Josephus.  Others 
identify  it  with  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  sixty-six  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa ;  others  with  Urtds, 
near  "  Solomon's  Pools,"  about  sixty  stadia  from 
Jerusalem;  and  others  with  Khurbet  el-Khamasa, 
seventy-two  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Eleutheropolis.  For  a  discussion  of  the  claims  of  the 
rival  sites,  see  Smith's  Diet.  i.  932,  2nd  ed.  [Map  23.] 
Josephus  mentions  another  Emmaus,  or  Ammaus, 
the  capital  of  a  Eoman  toparchy  {Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  3; 
Bel.  Jud.  iii.  3,  §  5 ;  iv.  1,  §  3),  which  is  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  iii.  57 ;  iv.  3 ;  ix.  50.  This  place  was 
afterwards  called  Nicopolis,  and  it  is  twenty-two 
Eoman  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
identified  it  with  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke;  and 
Eobinson,  adopting  their  view,  would,  on  very  weak 
authority,  change  the  reading  in  the  Gospel  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  148)  [p.  31,  note  2]. 

Gadabenes.     [Gergesa.] 

Galilee  [p.  31,  note  3]. 

Gennesareth  (The  Land  of)  is  mentioned  Matt, 
xiv.  34  ;  Mark  vi.  53.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
included  el-Ohuweir, — a  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain 
on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  term  was  applied  to  a 
wider  area,  and  included  'Ain  et-Tdbghah,  and  perhaps 
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Tell  Hitm.  The  plain  el-Ghaweir  is  about  three  miles 
long,  and  one  wide,  and  from  its  sheltered  situation, 
and  especially  from  its  depression  of  more  than  600 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  its  climate  is  of  an 
almost  tropical  character.  Josephus  describes  it  as 
if  it  was  an  earthly  paradise,  in  which  every  kind  of 
useful  plant  grew  and  flourished  {Bel.  Jud.  iii.  10,  §  8). 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  land,  its  fertility  and 
beauty  have  suffered  from  neglect;  but  it  is  still 
favourably  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring 
regions  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  348;  Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  p.  370 ;  Tristram,  L.  of  I.  p.  440 ;  Recovei-y  of 
Jerusalem,  pp.  850-853).  The  name  Gennesareth  is 
another  form  of  Chinnereth,  or  Chinneroth  (Deut.  iii. 
17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2,  etc.).  The  site  of  the  city  Chinnereth 
is  utterly  unknown :  Tiberias,  or  its  neighbourhood, 
has  been  suggested  [Tiberias,  p.  47],  but  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  city  was  situated  within  the 
limits  of  "  the  land  of  Gennesareth." 

Gerqesa  is  said  by  Origen  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  "  over  against 
Galilee,"  near  the  place  where  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples landed  (Mark  v.  2),  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  ground  falling  sharply  to  the  shore  of  the  lake 
(Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  18 ;  Luke  viii.  32,  33).  The 
only  place  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  is  Khersa,  on  the  left  bank  of  WMy 
Semakh.  The  healing  of  the  demoniacs  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  "land  of  the  Gadarenes" 
(R.V.  "  Gerasenes ;  "  Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26, 
37),  and  in  the  "land  of  the  Gergesenes"  (R.V. 
"  Gadarenes ;  "  Matt.  viii.  28).  Gerasenes  must  be 
wrong,  for  Gerasa,  now  Jerash,  is  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  lake.  Gadara,  six  miles  from  the 
lake,  cannot  have  been  the  town  referred  to  in  the 
narrative ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Gergesa,  if 
rightly  identified  with  Khersa,  may  have  been  in 
territory  belonging  to  Gadara. 

Hatxin  (The  Horns  of)  are  two  summits  of  a  hill 
commonly  called  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our  Lord  delivered  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Dean  Stanley  observes  that 
the  site  is  well  chosen,  but  that  the  tradition  is  not  to 
be  traced  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  being 
found  first  in  Brocardus,  a.d.  1280  (S.  and  P.  p.  868  ; 
Robinson,  ii.  p.  370), 

JuTTAH,  a  priests'  city,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  55; 
xxi.  16.  It  is  called  Yutta.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  true  reading  of  "  a  city  of  Juda  "  in  Luke  i. 
39  is,  the  city  Juttah. 

Macb^rus  was  a  strong  fortress  on  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Herod  Antipas  and  Aretas, 


king  of  Arabia  Petrtea  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  in  which  St. 
John  the  Baptist  was  confined  and  beheaded.  Its  ex- 
tensive ruins  were  found  by  Seetzen  at  M'kaur,  mid- 
way between  the  Wcidy  Zerka  Ma'ttt  and  the  U'ddi/ 
Mqjib.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  Jannffius,  and  re- 
stored by  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  a  city,  with 
a  magnificent  palace,  to  the  west  of  the  height  on 
which  the  fortress  stood.  It  must'  have  been  in  this 
palace  that  Antipas  was  keeping  his  birthday  festival, 
when  Herodias  danced  before  him.  (Matt.  xiv.  6; 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §§  1,  2 ;  Bel.  Jud.  iii  3,  §  3 ;  vii.  6, 
§§  1,  2.) 

Maodala  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  expression, 
"the  coasts  of  Magdala"  (Matt.  xv.  39).  The  true 
reading  here,  as  shown  by  the  oldest  manuscripts,  is, 
"  the  borders  of  Magadan,"  and  this  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Revised  Version.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of 
St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  Christ  is  said  to  have  come  "  into 
the  parts  of  Dalmanutha."  It  is  thus  evident  that 
Magadan  and  Dalmanutha  were  either  close  to  each 
other,  or  different  names  for  the  same  place.  They 
were  apparently  of  no  great  importance,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  amongst  the  cities  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  by  Jerome  {Com.  in  Es.  ix.  1).  Dalmanutha  has 
been  placed  at  'Ain  Barideh  by  Porter  and  Tristram  ; 
but  it  was  probably  at  or  near  el-Mejdel,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  plain  of  el-Ghuweir.  El-Mejdel  is  probably 
the  Migdol,  "watch-tower,"  near  Tiberias,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Otho,  Lex. 
j  Bab.  p.  353 ;  Schwarz,  p.  189),  and  it  may  have 
been  the  place  from  which  Mary  Magdalene  took 
her  designation. 

QuARANTANiA,  Called  by  the  Arabs  Jehel  KnnnUal, 
the  traditional  site  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  with  its 
interesting  caves  and  hermitages,  is  well  described  by 
Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  207. 

Safed.     [Tiberias.] 

Sepphoris,  now  Seffurieh,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
strongest  city  of  Galilee.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Aretas,  but  was  re-fortified  by  Antipas,  and  made  the 
capital  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
but  it  became  a  place  of  great  importance  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  4 ;  xvii. 
10,  §  9 ;  xviii.  2,  §  1 ;  Bel.  Jud.  ii.  18,  §  11 ;  Vit.  c. 
ix.,  Ixv.) 

Tabor  (Mount)  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  That  it  could  not  really  have  been  the  spot 
is  proved  by  the  statement  of  Josephus   that  a  city 
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covered  its  summit,  the  fortifications  of  which  "were 
strengthened  by  Josephus  himself  (Vit.  c.  37 ;  Bel. 
Jud.  ii.  20,  §  6 ;  iv.  1,  §  8).  The  ruins  of  this  city 
are  fully  described  in  the  Memoirs  to  the  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine  (L  358,  etc.),  published  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Tiberias  was  built  by  Antipas,  and  named  in 
honour  of  the  <5mperor  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  3 ;  Bel. 
Jiul.  ii.  9,  §  1 ;  Tit.  c.  65).  The  name  survives  in  that 
of  Tuhariya,  which  is  now  the  only  town  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Jerome  identifies  Tiberias  with  the 
earlier  Chinnereth ;  but  this  place  was  probably  in 
Gennesareth.  Tiberias  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  only  as  giving  to  the  lake  one  of  its 
names,  and  as  being  the  home  of  a  portion  of  the 


five  thousand  who  were  fed  by  our  Lord  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  (John  vi.  1,  23 ;  xxi.  1).  The  interest- 
ing period  of  its  history  is  post-scriptural.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  it  was  the  chief  seat  of 
rabbinical  learning,  and  was  especially  famous  as  the 
place  where  the  Mishna  was  compiled.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Land 
of  Israel,  the  others  being  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and 
Safed.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  of  these  cities  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
kingdom ;  and  the  other  two,  with  no  claim  to  high 
antiquity,  have  been  the  famous  seats  of  modern 
Jewish  learning.  Safed  appears  to  have  contained 
no  Jews  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  in  the  sixteenth 
its  synagogues  and  schools  of  rabbinical  learning 
were  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 


IX. 
THE    PLACES  MENTIONED    IN    THE   ACTS  AND  THE  EPISTLES. 

Plate  IX.,  Nos.  21,  22. 


§  I.  The  Provinces  op  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  comprised 
within  this  map,  the  provinces  are  represented  as 
they  stood  when  St.  Paul  was  engaged  in  his 
missionary  labours,  during  great  parts  of  the  reigns 
of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  names  that  do  not  occur 
in  the  New  Testament  are  distinguished  by  a  hollow 
type. 

1.  The  word  Asia,  wherever  it  occm's  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  ii.  9  ;  vi.  9  ;  xix.  10  ;  xxvii.  2  ;  Rom. 
xvi.  5  [where,  in  our  version,  and  in  the  common 
Greek  text,  Achaia  is,  according  to  all  the  best 
authorities,  incorrect]  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ; 
Rev.  i.  4,  11,  etc.,  etc.),  means  only  the  Roman 
province,  the  limits  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
map  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  determined.  When 
Augustus  classed  the  provinces  of  the  empire  into 
Senatorial  (which  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  pre- 
fects, or  deputies  appointed  by  the  Senate)  and 
Imperial  (which  were  placed  under  procurators,  or 
governors  appointed  by  the  emperor),  Asia  was  made 
a  senatorial  province  (Acts  xix.  38).  Its  limits  under- 
went some  change  from  time  to  time,  but,  in  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  said  to  have  included  the  maritime 
region  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonies,  ^Eolis,  Ionia, 
and  Doris,  with  the  old  territories  of  Mysia  (Acts  xvi. 


7,  8),  Caria,  and  Phrygia  (Acts  ii.  10;  xvi.  6;  xviii. 
23). — Ephesus  was  its  capital.  It  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

2.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  old  kingdoms  of 
BiTHYNiA  and  Pontus  were  united  into  a  single  sena- 
torial province ;  but  in  the  time  of  Nero,  a.d.  03,  they 
were  divided,  and  formed  two  separate  provinces. 
They  are  named  distinctly  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1). 

3.  The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  at  this  time 
included  Galatia  Proper,  and  portions  of  Pontus, 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia.  In  the  last  were 
the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  travels  (Acts  xiv.  6,  11, 
21 ;  xvi.  2,  etc.).  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
St.  Paul  ever  visited  or  founded  churches  in  Galatia 
Proper ;  and  he  apparently  used  the  word  Galatia  in 
a  political  sense,  to  denote  the  Provincia  Galatia.  The 
omission  of  St.  Luke  to  mention  such  important 
places  in  Galatia  Proper  as  Aucyra,  Tavium,  and 
Pessinus,  if  St.  Paul  founded  churches  in  them,  is 
unaccountable.  All  the  churches  of  Galatia  whose 
foundation  by  St.  Paul  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  are  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Roman  province,  and 
not  in  Galatia  Proper.  Such  were  those  of  Iconium, 
Lystra,  Derbe,  etc. ;  and  it  was  apparently  to  these 
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churches  that  St.  Taul  referred  iu  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  and 
to  which  ho  addressed  his  Epistle.  St.  Paul's  journeys 
are  laid  down  ou  the  map  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Professor  W.  M.  liamsay  {The  Church  ui  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  St.  Paul  the  Traveller). 

The  name  Galatia  was  given  by  the  Greeks  both  to 
the  district  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  Gallic  tribes  had 
settled,  and  to  the  country  called  by  the  Romans 
Gallia.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Galatia  to  which 
Crescens  was  sent  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  was  the  European 
or  the  Asiatic  Galatia,  and  the  Revised  Version  gives 
expression  to  this  doubt  by  supplying  the  alternative 
reading  "  Gaul  "  in  the  margin.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  2 
and  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  where  the  Authorized  Version 
reads  "Galatians"  (marg.  "Frenchmen"),  the  Re- 
vised Version  has  "  Gauls." 

4.  Pamphylia  was  bordered  on  the  north  by  Pisidia, 
on  the  west  by  Lycia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia  (Acts 
xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  24).  It  was  made  an  imperial  province 
by  Claudius,  who  united  Lycia  to  it,  but  the  two 
regions  are  mentioned  separately  in  Acts  xxvii.  5. 
Perga  (Acts  xiii.  13;  xiv.  25)  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Pamphylia,  and  Attalia  (Acts  xiv.  25)  one 
of  its  seaports.  Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5)  was  the  seaport 
of  Lycia. 

5.  Cilicia  was  at  first  united  with  Cyprus  in  a 
single  province ;  but  the  two  were  separated  by 
Augustus,  and  Cilicia  became  an  imperial  province 
under  a  Propraetor.  Its  chief  city  was  Tarsus,  which 
was  distinguished  as  libera  et  immunis.  (Cf.  Acts 
xxi.  89.  See  Smith's  JJict.  of  G.  and  li.  Geog. ;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  265.) 

6.  Syria  was  added  to  the  empire  by  Pompey. 
In  the  organization  of  Augustus  it  became  a  great 
imperial  province,  and  was  placed  under  a  governor 
who  was  generally  styled  Legatus.  Antioch  was  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  its  chief  seaport  was 
Seleucu  (Acts  xiii.  4).  But  several  portions  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  Syria  retained  for  some  time 
their  dynastic  form  of  government,  and  enjoyed 
certain  privileges.  Amongst  these  dynasties  were — 
Chalcis  ad  Belum,  which  was  permitted  to  hold  its 
rank  as  the  head  of  a  little  kingdom  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§  4 ;  Bel.  Jtid.  ii.  11,  §  5)  [see  below,  §  IL  note  2J.  It 
was  near  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  larger  city  of  the  same  name  near 
Aleppo. — Abilene,  of  which  Abila  was  the  capital, 
was  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  (Luke  iii,  1 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xviiL  6,  §  10) ;  it  was  afterwards  given  to  Agrippa  I., 
and  so  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judiea.  [§  II. 
note  1.]  Damascus  partially  retained  its  independence 
till  the  time  of  Nero.     It  was  under  a  governor,  or 


ethnarch,  appointed  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
when  St.  Paul  escaped  from  it  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  [Note 
9.]  Palmyra  did  not  actually  belong  to  the  empire 
till  a  later  age. 

7.  The  name  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  whole  of  south  Greece  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Achaean  League,  b.c.  146.  It  was 
classed  as  a  senatorial  province  by  Augustus,  and 
Corinth  became  its  capital.  It  was  made  an  imperial 
province  under  Tiberius,  but  was  restored  to  the 
senate  by  Claudius.  Gallio's  title  was  therefore  that 
of  Proconsul  (Acts  xviii.  12).  It  is  called  Greece 
('EXXac)  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xx.  2), 
where  it  is  distinguished  from  Macedonia,  though  the 
latter  was  generally  regarded  as  the  northern  part 
of  Greece. 

8.  Cyprus  was  at  first  an  imperial  province,  but 
it  was  soon  afterwards  placed  under  the  senate,  and 
hence  Sergius  Paulus  was  a  Proconsul  (Acts  xiii.  7). 

9.  Arabia  did  not  become  a  Roman  province  till 
A.D.  105.  At  the  period  which  belongs  to  this  map, 
the  kingdom  of  Nabathsean  Arabia,  or  Arabia  Petrsa, 
of  which  Petra  was  the  capital,  was  under  Aretas, 
the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
5,  §  1).  From  the  reference  to  Aretas  in  2  Cor.  xi. 
32  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  government  of 
Damascus,  though  a  city  of  Syria,  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  favour  of  Caligula.     [Nebaioth,  p.  36.] 

§  II.  The  Holy  Land. 

1.  Herod  Agrippa  1.  became,  by  degrees,  the 
sovereign  of  a  territory  rather  larger  than  that  of 
his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6, 
§  1).  [Map  19 — Note,  p.  42.]  In  the  year  a.d.  37 
he  was  appointed  by  Caligula,  king  of  the  region 
which  had  formed  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip, 
including  the  districts  of  Itor;ea,  Trachoxitis,  Ba- 
tanaea,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulonitis.  On  the  banishment 
of  his  uncle  Antipas,  a.d.  39,  Galilee  and  Peraea 
were  given  to  him.  The  province  of  Jud^a  (which 
had  been  under  the  legate  of  Syria  from  the  banish- 
ment of  Pontius  Pilate,  a.d.  36)  was  given  to  him  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  41.  On  the  death  of  Lysanias  (Luke 
iii.  1)  in  the  same  year,  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  was 
added  to  his  dominions,  which  thus  attained  their 
full  extent. 

2.  When  Agrippa  I.  died,  a.d.  44  (Acts  xii.  23),  his 
son  Agrippa,  at  that  time  only  seventeen  years  old, 
was  considered  too  young  to  take  charge  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Jud^a  again  became  an  imperial  pro- 
vince. The  little  kingdom  of  Chalcis  [see  above,  note 
6]  had  previously  been  given  by  Claudius  (a.d.  40)  to 
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a  younger  brother  of  Agrippa,  whom  Josephus  calls 
simply  by  his  family  name,  Herod  (Ant.  xix.  8,  §  1 ; 
Bel.  J  ltd.  ii.  9,  §  5).  This  Herod  died  a.d.  48,  and,  in 
A.D.  50,  the  government  of  Chalcis  was  given  to  the 
younger  Agrippa,  who  is  commonly  called  Agrippa 
II.,  though  he  never  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Judspa  {Bel.  Jud.  ii.  12,  §  1).  In  a.d.  52  Agrippa 
II.  received  from  Claudius  that  part  of  his  father's 
dominions  which  had  been  comprised  within  the 
tetrarchies  of  PLilip  and  Lysanias  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7, 
§  1).  [Map  19.]  Nero  afterwards  gave  him  the 
southern  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  including  the 
to^\-ns  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichese.  [Maps  20,  22.] 
The  emperor  also  gave  him  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  4)  a  city  in 
Perjea,  called  Jtdias,  with  fourteen  villages  round  it. 
[Map  19.]  Whether  this  city  was  Bethsaida-Julias 
or  Livias  near  the  Dead  Sea,  is  uncertain ;  the 
probability  is  that  it  was  the  latter.  Agrippa  IT. 
continued  to  exercise  the  authority  over  the  temple 
and  the  high  priesthood,  which,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  had  belonged  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of 
Chalcis ;  but  the  political  authority  in  Judjea,  as  well 
as  the  government  of  Idumaea  and  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boman  Procurator  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.). 

§  III.  The  Missionary  Jouuneys  of  St.  Paul. 

1.  The  track  of  the  first  journey,  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  accompanied  by  St.  Barnabas,  is  coloured  green 
in  the  map.  The  narrative  of  it  is  contained  in  Acts 
xiii.  4 — xiv.  28. — They  embarked  at  Seleucia  and 
sailed  to  Salamis,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Cyprus 
(xiii.  5).  Having  gone  through  the  island,  they  came 
to  Paphos,  the  residence  of  the  Proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus  (xiii.  6-12).  From  Paphos  they  went  to 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark,  who  had 
accompanied  them  thus  far,  deserted  them  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xiii.  14-50).  Driven  out  from 
thence,  they  came  to  Iconium  (xiii.  51 — xiv.  5) ;  and, 
being  again  obliged  to  flee,  they  proceeded  to  Lystra 
and  Derbe  in  Lycaonia,  and  to  "  the  region  that  lieth 
round  about "  (xiv.  6-21).  They  then  turned  back, 
retracing  their  steps  to  Perga  (xiv.  21-25),  and 
embarked  at  Attalia  to  return  to  Antioch.  This 
journey  appears  to  have  occupied  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  parts  of  a.d.  47,  48,  and  49. 

2.  The  track  of  the  second  journey  is  coloured  red, 
and  the  narrative  of  it  is  given  in  Acts  xv.  36 — xviii. 
22. — After  attending  the  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.  6-21),  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  returned  to 
Antioch,  and  when  about  to  commence  another 
journey,  they  determined  to  separate,  owing  to  their 


difference  respecting  Mark.  St.  Paul  took  Silas  as 
his  companion,  and  "  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
confirming  the  churches."  He  then  proceeded  through 
the  pass  in  Mount  Taurus  called  the  Cilician  Gates, 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and,  taking  Timothy  with  him 
(xvi.  1-3),  went  through  "  Phrygia  and  the  region  of 
Galatia  "  (correctly,  "  the  country  which  is  Phrygian 

and  Galatic,"  ti)v  ^pvylav  koi  FaXardci^v  yj'opav,  xvi. 
4-6).  Being  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  Word  in  Asia  and  Bithynia,  he  passed  through 
Mysia  to  Troas.  Here  he  was  joined  by  St.  Luke,  as 
we  learn  from  the  narrative  being  carried  on  from 
this  point  in  the  first  person  plural.  He  was  sum- 
moned by  a  vision  to  pass  over  to  Macedonia  (xvi. 
9,  10),  and  sailed  by  Samotiiracia  to  Neapolis.  From 
thence  he  went  on  to  Philippi,  where  he  abode 
"certain  days"  (xvi.  12-40);  and  here  the  party 
appear  to  have  left  St.  Luke  (xvi.  cf.  ver.  16  with 
ver.  40).  St.  Paul,  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  pursued 
his  journey  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to 
Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Here  he  remained  for  three  weeks  (xvii.  1-9). 
After  spending  some  short  time  at  Bercea,  St.  Paul 
went  by  sea  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothy 
to  follow  him  (xvii.  10-15).  He  spent  a  short  time 
at  Athens,  and  went  on  to  Corinth,  where  he  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  (xviii.  1-18),  and  appears  to  have 
written  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  Intending  to  keep  the  approaching  feast  of 
Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  he  embarked  at  Cenchrea, 
one  of  the  two  seaports  of  Corinth,  for  Ephesus. 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  accompanied  him  thus  far. 
Making  a  very  short  stay  at  Ephesus,  he  sailed  for 
Cjesarea,  and  when  he  had  "  gone  up  "  (that  is,  up 
to  Jerusalem)  and  saluted  the  Church,  he  returned 
to  Antioch  (xviii.  22),  where  he  probably  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  This  second  journey  appears 
to  have  occupied  about  three  years,  from  the  spring 
of  A.D.  50  to  the  spring  of  a.d.  53. 

3.  The  third  journey,  related  Acts  xviii.  23 — xxi. 
17,  is  coloured  yellow  in  the  map. — From  Antioch, 
the  Apostle  went  over  "all  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  in  order ; "  correctly,  "  the  Galatic 
country  and  Phrygia  {tijv  TiiXariKiiv  xdipav  koi 
<l^f)vytav)."  It  is  probable  that  he  followed  the  great 
highway  from  Antioch,  through  Tarsus,  his  native 
place,  and  the  Cilician  Gates,  to  Pisidian  Antioch, 
keeping,  possibly,  to  the  route  followed  during  his 
second  journey.  Thence  he  passed  on  to  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1),  where  he  remained  more  than  two  years 
(xix.  1 — XX.  1 ;  XX.  31),  and  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. — It  is  probable  that  during  this 
period  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Corinth,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.     In  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  and 
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xiii.  1,  ho  speaks  of  a  visit  which  he  purposes  to  pay 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  a  third  one.  It  follows  that 
there  must  have  been  a  second  visit,  of  which  we 
have  no  account.  There  are  other  incidental  con- 
firmations of  this  (2  Cor.  ii.  1 ;  xii.  21),  in  certain 
evident  allusions  to  a  visit  which  could  not  have  been 
the  first  (Acts  xviii.  1-18),  since  the  recollection  of 
it  was  saddened  by  the  falling  away  of  the  Church 
which  he  had  then  witnessed.  It  should  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  after  he  had  left  Ephesus,  and  was  on  his 
way  through  Macedonia  towards  Corinth.— Taking 
his  leave  of  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Troas  (Acts  xx.  1 ; 
2  Cor.  ii,  12,  13),  and  remained  there  a  short  time, 
in  the  hope  that  Titus  would  join  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  perhaps  made  some 
stay  at  Philtppi,  where  Titus  met  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  5 ; 
xi.  9).  St.  Luke  says  that,  having  "gone  over  those 
parts,"  he  went  into  Greece  (Acts  xx.  2,  8) ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  during  this  journey,  or  during 
a  short  excursion  from  Philippi,  he  "preached  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  round  about  unto  Illyricum  "  (Rom. 
XV.  19).  In  Greece  he  abode  three  months  (Acts  xx. 
3),  and  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  spending, 
as  we  may  suppose,  most  of  the  time  at  Corinth, 
where  he  was  joined  by  St.  Luke.  He  intended  to 
sail  direct  for  Syria,  and  was  about  to  do  so  when 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  his  life  by  the  Jews 
decided  him  to  return  through  Macedonia.  He  pro- 
bably took  the  direct  road  to  Philippi  and  Neapolis, 
whence  he  sailed  for  Troas.  At  Troas  he  rejoined 
Timothy  and  the  disciples  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  remained  seven  days  (Acts  xx.  4-6).  His  com- 
panions embarked  from  Troas,  but  he  himself  went 
on  foot  to  Assos,  where  they  took  him  on  board. 
They  then  went  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  and 
Trogyllium,  to  Miletus,  where  St.  Paul  sent  for  the 
ciders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  and  took  his  solemn 
farewell  of  them  (xx.  17-38).  They  touched  at  Cos 
and  Rhodes  ;  and  at  Patara,  one  of  the  seaports  of 
Lycia,  they  left  the  ship  which  had  brought  them 
from  Troas,  and  embarked  in  another  for  Tyre, 
Here  they  again  took  ship  for  Ptolemais  and  C^sarea, 
where  they  stayed  some  days  with  Philip  the  evange- 
list (xxL  1-14).  They  completed  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem  by  land  (xxi.  15).  This  third  journey 
appears  to  have  occupied  nearly  four  years,  from  the 
early  autumn  of  a.d,  53  to  the  spring  of  a.d.  57. 

§  IV.  St.  Paul's  Voyage  from  Cjesarea  to  Rome. 
(Acts  xxvii,  1 — xxviii.  16.) 

St.  Paul  was  sent  by  Claudius  Lysias  from  Jeru- 
salem to  CiESAREA  by  way  of  Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii. 


31).  [Map  19— Note,  p.  43,]  When  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  go  to  Rome,  he  embarked, 
with  other  prisoners,  under  the  charge  of  Julius  the 
Centurion,  in  a  trading  ship  of  Adramyttium,  a 
seaport  of  Mysia.  They  touched  at  Sidon,  sailed 
under  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  and,  passing  the  coasts  of 
CiLiciA  and  Pamphylia,  came  to  Myra,  the  chief 
seaport  of  Lycia. 

At  Myra,  Julius  and  the  prisoners  re-embarked  in 
a  ship  of  Alexandria— probably  one  of  the  large 
vessels  which  carried  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Italy, 
and  frequently  discharged  their  cargoes  at  Puteoli. 
In  this  ship  they  worked  their  way  westward  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  until,  after  "  many  days," 
they  came  over  against  Cnidus.  Here  the  wind,  from 
the  west  or  north-west,  being  contrary,  they  were 
unable  to  keep  on  the  direct  course  to  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Greece,  and  ran  for  Crete.  After 
rounding  Cape  Salmone,  they  obtained  the  advantage 
of  a  weather  shore,  and  worked  their  way  along  the 
coast  to  a  seaport  called  Fair  Havens,  near  the  city 
of  Lasea.  St.  Paul  advised  that  they  should  remain 
where  they  were  until  the  stormy  season  was  past. 
But  the  Centurion  determined,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  captain  and  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
to  try  and  reach  Phenice  (correctly  Phoenix,  as  in 
R.V.),  where  the  harbour  was  sheltered  from  the 
north-west  and  south-west  winds  (xxvii.  12). — Gortyna 
was  at  this  time  a  chief  city  of  Crete,  and  was  not 
far  from  Fair  Havens :  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  community  of  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  28),  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  St.  Paul  at  this  time  preached 
the  gospel  to  them,  and  founded  the  Church  over 
which  Titus  presided  (Titus  i.  5), 

When  they  sailed  from  Phcenix,  "the  south  wind 
blew  softly,"  but  there  presently  beat  down  upon 
them  from  the  Cretan  mountains  a  typbonic  wind, 
called  Etirodydon,  or  Euraquilo  (R.V.) ;  that  is,  a 
Levanter  from  the  east,  or  east-north-east.  They 
were  obliged  to  run  before  the  gale,  and  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  island,  called  Clauda,  or  Cauda,  they 
secured  and  hoisted  in  their  boat  with  some  difficulty. 
They  then  "  undergirded  "  the  ship,  or  passed  ropes 
round  her  frame  to  hold  the  straining  timbers  to- 
gether, and  fearing  lest  they  should  bo  cast  upon  the 
Syrtis,  or  great  quicksands,  "strake  sail"  ("lowered 
the  gear,"  R.V.)  "  and  so  were  driven "  (Acts  xxvii, 
16,  17).  Apparently  they  sent  down  upon  deck  "  the 
gear  connected  with  the  fair-weather  sails,  and  stood 
out  to  sea  with  storm-sails  set  and  on  the  starboard 
tack."  They  were  now  driven  to  and  fro  in  the  sea 
of  Adria,  or,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  rendered,  drifted 
through  Adria  (ver.  27).  The  name  Adria  was  applied 
in  Apostolic  times  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea  which  lies  between  Greece  and  Crete  on  the  east, 
and  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta  on  the  west  (Ptolemy, 
iii.  4,  §  1 ;  Pausanias,  v.  25  ;  viii.  54).  At  length  the 
ship  was  driven  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii. 
1).  That  this  was  the  island  now  known  as  Malta 
(not,  as  some  have  conjectured,  Meleda,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Venice)  has  been  abundantly  proved. 

After  remainiD-T  in  Melita  for  three  months,  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions  embarked  in  another  ship 
of  Alexandria,  called  "  The  Twin  Brothers,"  i.e. 
Castor  and  Pollux.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  and 
remained  there  three  days,  during  which  St.  Paul, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Sicilian 
Church,  may  have  preached  the  gospel.  They  then 
"fetched  a  compass,"  or  beat  up  against  the  wind  to 
Ehegium,  and  there  they  waited  a  day  for  a  fair 
wind  to  carry  them  through  the  Strait  of  Messina 
to  PuTEOLi.     After  landing  at  this  much-frequented 


harbour,  St.  Paul  travelled  to  Rome  by  the  Appian 
Way,  and  first  at  Apph  Forum  ("  the  market  of 
Appius  "),  and  then  at  the  Three  Taverns,  he  was 
met  by  brethren  who  had  come  out  to  welcome  him. 
It  appears  that  St.  Paul  sailed  from  Csesarea  in 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  59,  and  reached  Rome  in  the  early 
spring  of  a.d.  60. 

Every  subject,  connected  with  the  geography  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been  ably  discussed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Howson  in  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  in  the  articles  on  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.  The  voyage 
from  CsBsarea  to  Rome  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
essay,  entitled  21ie  Voyage  of  St.  Paul,  by  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordan  Hill.  See  also  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Eamsay ;  Hastings' 
Diet. ;  and  Nelson's  Illustrated  Bible  Treasury. 


MODEEN  JEEUSALEM  AND  THE   SUEEOUNDING  COUNTEY. 

Plate  X.,  Nos.  23,  24. 


Map  23  has  been  prepared  from  the  Map  of  Pales- 
tine published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile.  That  map  was 
drawn  from  surveys  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  E.  Conder,  E.E.,  and  represents  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  "round  about  Jerusalem" 
with  great  accuracy.  The  district  may  be  described 
as  a  highland  plateau,  intersected  by  dry  water- 
courses, which  often  rise  in  open  valleys  before  they 
enter  the  deep  rocky  ravines,  through  which  they 
follow  a  tortuous  course  as  they  descend  rapidly  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  plains  of  Philistia.  The  open  valleys,  such  as 
Wddy  Beit  Hanlna  and  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  are 
cultivated.  The  limestone  ridges  and  spurs  which 
separate  the  watercourses  are,  as  a  rule,  rounded  in 
outline,  and  there  is  a  disappointing  absence  of 
picturesqueness  in  the  features.  Still,  the  terraced 
hillsides,  with  their  green  olive  trees,  red  soil,  and 
grey  rock,  can  never  be  considered  commonplace 
when  seen  under  the  brilliant  sun  of  Syria ;  and  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  rock-scenery  in  some  of  the 
ravines  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

During  recent  years  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The  town 
has  spread  beyond  the  walls,  and  is  no  longer  "  a 


city  that  is  compact  together."  Much  of  the  open 
ground  to  the  north  is  now  occupied  by  hospices, 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  and  private  houses ;  on 
the  west  a  new  quarter  has  been  built ;  in  the  valley 
of  Eephaim  a  large  suburb  has  sprung  up  round  the 
railway  station  ;  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  is 
a  mushroom-growth  of  churches,  monasteries,  and 
villas.  The  new  buildings  are  sadly  deficient  in 
beauty  and  good  taste,  and  their  red  roofs  have 
destroyed  for  ever  the  grey  tone  which  harmonized 
so  well  with  the  fallen  fortune  of  the  city  of  the  great 
King.  Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one 
who  "  draws  near  to "  Jerusalem  from  the  north, 
west,  or  south  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
expression,  "  I  am  strangely  affected,  but  greatly 
disappointed."  But  the  traveller  who  approaches 
from  the  east,  and  obtains  his  first  view  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  from  the  Jericho  road,  cannot  be 
disappointed.  J>om  Olivet  he  will  look  directly  down 
upon  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  Psalmist's  enthusiastic  description  of  Mount  Zion, 
as  "beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth."  From  the  Jericho  road  he  will  look  up  at 
the  walls  on  the  hill  above  him,  and  be  able  to 
realize  the  grandeur  of  their  appearance  in  the  time 
of  Christ. 
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JERUSALEM. 
Plate  XL,  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  28. 


§  L    SlTl'ATION    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 

Maps  24,  27. 

1.  Jkkusalem  was  essentially  a  mountain  city.  It 
was  built  almost  on  the  crest  of  the  dry  limestone 
ridge  that  traverses  Palestine  from  north  to  south, 
on  a  site  of  great  natural  strength.  The  city  stood 
in  the  heart  of  the  hill-country  of  Judsea,  which  has 
been  aptly  called  "  the  stronghold  and  sanctuary  of 
the  land ;  "  and  it  could  only  be  approached  by  rough 
mountain  roads.  Such  a  position  was  well  calculated 
to  produce  amongst  its  people  a  feehng  of  seclusion 
and  security  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  Psalmist 
in  the  words,  "As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  His  people  " 
(Ps.  cxxv.  2).  "Whilst  thus  possessing  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  arise  from  situation  in  an  unattractive 
hill-country,  difficult  of  approach,  Jerusalem  was,  at 
the  same  time,  so  close  to  the  stream  of  traffic  and 
throb  of  hfe  that  passed  along  the  great  highway 
through  the  Maritime  Plain,  that  Ezekiel  could 
describe  the  city  as  being  set  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  and  nations  round  about  her  "  (v.  5). 

2.  Tlie  ancient  city  stood  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  a  broad  spur  that  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
small  plateau,  as  it  falls  gently  southward  from  the 
watershed  of  the  country,  which  here  has  an  altitude 
of  2669  feet  above  the  sea.  The  spur  is  sharply 
defined  by  two  valleys  which  rise  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  and 
unite,  after  a  fall  of  670  feet,  beneath  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  plateau.  One  valley,  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  or  of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  eastward  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  then,  turning  sharply  to  the  south, 
separates  the  plateau  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
other,  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  widens  out  near  its 
head  into  a  broad,  shallow  basin,  in  which  lies  a 
pool  called  Birket  Mamilla;  after  running  southward 
for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  it  turns  east  and  joins  the 
Kedron  a  little  above  a  deep  well  known  as  Bir  Eyuh. 
Both  valleys  fall  gradually  at  first,  but,  afterwards, 
descending  more  rapidly,  they  become  deep  trench- 
like ravines,  and  form  a  natural  protection  to  the 
city  on  the  east,  south,  and  west.  Thus,  whilst  on 
the  north  Jerusalem  is  easy  of  access  over  ground 
that  falls  gradually  to  the  city  walls,  it   is  on   all 


other  sides  difficult  of  approach  from  the  nature  of 
the  deep  ravines. 

3.  The  plateau,  which  is  not  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  is  intersected  by  a  ravine  that  rises 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  runs  southward  to  join 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  below  Siloam.  Two  spurs 
are  thus  formed ;  that  on  the  west  is  high,  broad, 
and  massive,  whilst  that  on  the  east  is  low,  narrow, 
and  crescent-shaped.  A  small  arm  of  the  central 
ravine  stretches  upward  and  westward  towards  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
that  portion  of  the  western  spur  known  to  the 
Jews  as  the  "  Upper  City,"  and  now  erroneously 
called  Mount  Zion.  It  also  clearly  indicates  the  line 
followed  by  the  oldest  wall.  The  eastern  spur  is  the 
Mount  Moriah  of  the  Bible  and  the  Acra  of  Josephus. 
The  ravine  which  parts  the  two  spurs  is  called  by 
the  historian  "the  ravine  of  the  Tyropoeans"  [p.  53, 
§  11.  note  2].  Another  ravine  rises  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  plateau  and  joins  the  Kedron  a  little 
noi-th  of  the  Golden  Gate.  In  this  ravine,  which 
appears  to  be  "  the  ravine  called  Kedron  "  of 
Josephus,  lies  the  pool  Birket  Israil. 

4.  The  sides  of  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom  ravines 
are  now  encumbered  with  debris ;  the  Tyropceon  and 
the  minor  ravines  are  little  more  than  shallow  de- 
pressions ;  and  the  whole  site  of  the  city  is  so  com- 
pletely covered  that  many  of  the  old  landmarks  have 
been  obliterated.  This  renders  an  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  topography  of  Jerusalem  most  difficult,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  excavations  carried 
out  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  of  the 
casual  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time,  that  a 
solution  of  the  many  questions  that  arise  can  be 
attempted.  Excavation  has  shown  that  the  bed  of 
the  Tyropceon  is  in  places  90  feet,  and  that  of  "  the 
ravine  called  Kedron,"  125  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  recent  years  the  higher 
part  of  the  plateau  has  been  largely  built  over,  and 
there  also  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  are 
rapidly  becoming  obscured  from  view. 

5.  The  plateau  on  which  Jerusalem  stands  is  built 
up  of  limestone  strata  that  have  a  general  easterly  dip, 
and  have  greatly  facilitated  the  construction  of  works 
of  public  and  private  utility.  The  upper  beds,  locally 
termed  misseh,  have  provided  an  abundance  of  hard, 
compact  stone,  almost  like  marble;   and  the  lower 
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bed,  called  vielekeh,  an  easily  worked  stone  of  pearly 
whiteness  that  weathers  a  dull  grey.  Nearly  all  the 
old  cisterns  and  tombs,  and  the  works  connected  with 
the  ancient  drainage,  were  excavated  in  the  melekeh 
bed  which  is  nearly  forty  feet  thick  ;  and  the  under- 
ground quarries  near  the  Damascus  Gate  show  that 
it  was  largely  used  for  building  purposes. 

§  II.  Jerusalem  according  to  Josephus. 
Map  25. 

1.  Josephus  has  given  an  account  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  in  his  time  (Bel.  Jml.  v.  4),  An  examination  of 
his  statements  affords  the  best  preparation  for  under- 
standing the  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the  topography 
of  the  city  in  more  ancient  times.  The  historian 
describes  Jerusalem  as  being  fortified  by  three  walls 
on  its  north  side,  and  by  only  one  wall  on  the  other 
sides,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  almost  impassable 
ravines.  The  city  was  built  on  two  hills,  which  were 
separated  by  the  Tyropceon  valley  where  the  con- 
tinuous rows  of  houses  ended.  The  western  hill,  on 
which  the  Upper  City  stood,  was  called  by  David 
the  fortress  {(ppovpiov),  and  in  the  time  of  Josephus, 
the  Upper  Agora,  or  Market-place.  The  eastern 
bill,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lower  City,  was 
called  Akra,  i.e.  citadel,  or  akropolis.  Opposite  the 
Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine  that  was 
filled  up  by  the  Asmonseans  when  they  reduced  the 
height  of  the  Akra,  there  was  a  third,  and  lower  hill. 
This  was  apparently  that  portion  of  the  western  spur 
enclosed  by  the  second  wall.  North  of  the  citadel 
called  Antonia  [p.  54,  note  4J,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  deep  ditch,  there  was  a  fourth  hill,  called  Bezetha, 
or  the  New  City  {Csenopolis,  Kaivi)  iroXiq).  The  word 
(jipov/itov,  as  the  name  of  the  hill  of  the  Upper 
City,  is  not  found  in  the  LXX. ;  but  it  perhaps 
represents  a  tradition  of  the  time  of  Josephus. 
According  to  the  existing  tradition  it  represents  the 
Stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7),  which,  however, 
Josephus  seems  distinctly  to  identify  with  the  Akra 
{Ant.  vii.  3,  §  1 ;  p.  54,  notes  1,  2). 

2.  The  "ravine  of  the  Tyropceans  "  (ij  t&v  Tvpo- 
iroiwv  <p(ipay^)  has  been  generally  understood  to  mean 
"the  ravine  of  the  cheesemakers."  But  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  root  of  the  word  may  be  the 
Hebrew  Tsitr  ("i-is),  i.e.  Tyre,  and  that  the  ravine 
was  the  Phoenician  quarter  of  the  city.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  Tyropoeon  are  the  two  pools  of  Siloam, 
and  its  course  was  followed  by  the  main  sewer  of  the 
ancient  city.  Excavations  have  shown  that,  within 
the  city  walls,  the  ravine  was  deep,  narrow,  and  rocky 
before  it  was  filled  with  debris. 

a.  In  describing  the  walls,  Josephus  takes  as  bis 
starting-point  the  tower  Hippicus, — one  of  the  three 


towers  built  by  Herod  as  part  of  the  citadel 
((j)povpiov),  which  he  constructed  on  the  western  hill 
in  connexion  with  his  palace.  The  site  of  the 
citadel  is  now  occupied  by  the  castle  (el-Kalah) ; 
and  one  of  Herod's  towers,  Phasaelus,  is  the  well- 
known  "  Tower  of  David."  Hippicus  was  close  to 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  though  little  of  the  original 
masonry  remains,  its  cisterns  are  still  used,  and 
portions  of  the  conduit  that  once  supplied  them  with 
water  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  v.  7,  §  3)  have  been  discovered. 

4.  The  first,  or  old  wall,  ascribed  by  Josephus  to 
David  and  Solomon,  commenced  at  Hippicus,  and, 
running  eastward  along  the  south  edge  of  the  small 
arm  of  the  Tyropceon  [§  I.,  note  3],  extended  to  the 
Xystus,  and  then,  joining  the  Council  House  (BouXi'j), 
ended  at  the  western  colonnade  of  the  Temple,  at  or 
near  "  Wilson's  Arch."  In  the  other  direction  the 
wall  ran  southward  from  Hippicus,  through  Beso, 
or  Bethso  (perhaps  the  scarped  rock  at  the  Protestant 
cemetery),  to  "  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,"  which  has 
not  yet  been  identified ;  it  then  turned  east  along  the 
side  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and,  on  reaching  the 
Tyropoeon  ravine,  bent  inwards  so  as  to  exclude 
the  pools  of  Siloam  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  v.  9,  §  4) :  beyond 
Siloam  it  ran  northward  by  Solomon's  pool,  and 
joined  the  eastern  colonnade  of  the  Temple  at  the 
place  called  Ophla  (apparently  the  Ophel  of  the 
Bible). 

The  second  wall  commenced  at  a  gate  in  the  first 
wall  called  Gennath  [p.  60,  note  8],  and,  enclosing 
the  quarter  to  the  north,  ran  up  to  the  tower 
Antonia.  This  wall  followed  the  south  side  of 
the  ditch  that  separated  Antonia  from  Bezetha,  but 
its  further  course  is  unknown,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  excluded  or  included  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  third  wall  was  designed  and  partly  built  by 
Herod  Agrippa.  Starting  from  the  tower  Hippicus, 
it  ran  north  to  the  tower  Psephinus,  at  or  near  the 
modern  Kalat  el-Jaliul;  it  then  passed  opposite  the 
monuments  of  Helena  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §  3),  and, 
crossing  the  royal  caverns  (the  quarries  near  the 
Damascus  Gate),  turned  at  the  corner  tower,  near 
"  the  tomb  of  the  Fuller,"  to  join  the  old  wall  at  "  the 
ravine  called  Kedron  "  [p.  52,  §  I.  note  3].  The  course 
of  the  third  wall  probably  coincided  with  that  of  the 
present  city  wall,  but  some  authorities  hold  that  it 
enclosed  a  much  larger  area  to  the  north. 

Josephus  mentions,  amongst  the  important  build- 
ings, the  palace,  constructed  by  Herod  with  great 
magnificence,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  three 
towers  [note  3] ;  the  palace  of  Agi-ippa,  built  by 
the  Asmonaean  princes,  which  overlooked  the  Xystus, 
and   was  close  to   the  road  that  ran  over  Wilson's 
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Arch  to  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  11 ;  Bel.  Jud. 
ii.  16,  §  3 ;  iv.  6,  §  2) ;  the  palaces  of  Helena,  Mono- 
hazus,  and  Grapte,  in  the  Lower  City  to  the  south 
of  the  Temple  (Jos.  lie!.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §  1 ;  v.  6,  §  1) ; 
the  hippodrome  in  the  Lower  City  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10, 
§  2 ;  liel.  Jud.  ii.  3,  §  1) ;  and,  near  Agrippa's  palace, 
the  "house  of  Ananias,"  which  was  perhaps  the 
official  residence  of  the  high  priest,  and  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  Crucifixion  hy  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  58  ; 
Ikfark  xiv.  54,  etc.) ;  the  Record  Office,  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  the  Xystus  (Jos.  lid.  Jud.  ii.  16,  §  3 ; 
17.  §6;  V.  4,  §2,  etc.). 

History  of  the  Akra,  the  Baris,  and  the  Antonia. 

The  history  of  the  fortress  that  stood  on  the  temple 
mount  is  discussed  here  in  connexion  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Josephus,  and  of  the  First  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees. The  earlier  notices  of  it,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, will  be  found  on  another  page  [pp.  56,  57, 
notes  1-7]. 

1.  The  Akra  (rendered  "  stronghold,"  "  fortress," 
and  "  tower  "  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  "  cita- 
del "  in  the  Eevised  Version)  was  built  by  the 
Macedonians  in  the  time  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes. 
It  was  constructed  "  with  a  great  and  strong  wall," 
and  with  "strong  towers,"  and  was  situated  in  the 
"  Lower  City,"  i.e.  on  the  eastern  spur  [p.  52,  §  I.  note 
3]  (1  Mace.  i.  33 ;  xiv.  86 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4 ;  xiii. 
6,  §  7).  The  Akra  was  within  the  limits  of  that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  known  as  "  the  city  of  David  " 
(1  Mace.  i.  33;  xiv.  36  ;  vii.  32,  cf.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4). 
It  stood  on  a  rocky  eminence  which  adjoined  (trrfk-tiro), 
and  overlooked  or  commanded  the  Temple  (1  Mace.  i. 
36  ;  iv.  41 ;  xiii.  52 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4  ;  10,  §  5  ;  xiii. 
16,  §  5) ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  citadel  (1  Mace. 
i.  33 ;  vi.  26,  etc. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §  3 ;  xiii.  6,  §  7, 
etc.)  or  Acropolis  of  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  12,  27  ;  v. 
5).  They  that  were  in  the  Akra  "  shut  up  Israel 
round  about  the  sanctuai-y "  (1  Mace.  vi.  18),  and 
slew  the  Jews  as  they  were  going  up  to  the  Temple 
to  sacrifice  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  3). 

2.  During  the  last  year  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes, 
Judas  Maccabffius  converted  the  Temple  into  a 
fortress  (1  Mace.  vi.  7,  26),  and  in  the  reign  of 
Antiocbus  Eupator  the  Akra  and  the  Temple  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  as  hostile  fortresses. 
Judas  besieged  the  Akra,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  and  march  southwards  to  meet  the  army  of 
Antiocbus  (1  Mace.  vi.  18,  24,  26,  82).  After  this  the 
Macedonians  besieged  the  Temple,  which  surrendered 
on  terms  that  were  afterwards  broken  by  the  king 
when  he  destroyed  the  Temple  wall  (1  Mace.  vi.  48, 
61,  61,  62 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §§  3,  5,  7). 


After  the  death  of  Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon  re- 
built the  wall  destroyed  by  Antiocbus,  and  raised  a 
mound  between  the  Akra  and  the  city  so  that  the 
garrison  could  obtain  no  provisions,  and  was  obliged 
to  submit  (1  Mace.  x.  11 ;  xii.  36  ;  xiii.  49 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  5,  §  11). 

Simon,  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  Akra,  razed 
it  to  the  ground,  and  then  lowered  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  to  the  level  of  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  This  great  work  occupied  three  years,  and 
the  demolition  supplied  material  for  filling  up  the 
ravine  on  tbe  west.  The  completion  of  the  work 
made  the  Temple  tbe  highest  building  in  the  (lower) 
city,  and  joined  the  hill  of  the  temple  to  the  "  third  " 
bill  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  7 ;  Bel.  Jud.  v.  4,  §  1).  [p.  53, 
§  II.  note  1.] 

Simon  also  rebuilt  tbe  "  wall  of  the  brook,"  on  the 
east  side  of  tbe  city,  which  bad  partially  fallen  down, 
and  strengthened  "  tbe  hill  of  the  temple  that  was 
by  tbe  citadel."  In  other  words,  be  repaired  the 
wall  between  the  Temple  and  the  Kedron  ravine,  and 
strengthened  the  wall  of  enclosure  round  tbe  Temple 
(1  Mace.  xii.  37  ;  xiii.  52 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11). 

3.  Hyrcanus  I.,  who  succeeded  Simon,  erected 
"the  Baris"  near  the  Temple,  and  made  it  his 
place  of  residence.  The  Baris  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  was  above,  or  higher  than  the  Temple. 
Josephus  terms  it  sometimes  an  aci-opolis,  and  some- 
times a  fortress  {<l>povpiov).  The  vestments  of  tbe 
high  priest  were  kept  in  it,  and  a  dark  subterranean 
passage,  called  "  Strato's  Tower,"  connected  it  with 
the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  2 ;  16,  §  5 ;  xiv.  1, 
§  2 ;  16,  §  5  ;  xv.  11,  §  4 ;  xviii.  4,  §  3 ;  Bel.  Jud.  i.  3, 
§§  3,  4  ;  5,  §  4).  It  was  also  the  residence  of  Aristo- 
bulus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  2).  Baris  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Birah,  the  name  of  the  Castle  of 
Nehemiah  [p.  57,  note  7]. 

4.  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  the  Baris  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  changed  its  name  to  The  Antonia,  in 
honour  of  Mark  Antony  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4  ;  xviii.  4, 
§  3  ;  Bel.  Jud.  i.  21,  §  1 ;  v.  5,  §  8).  The  Antonia  was 
situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  tbe  Temple,  and 
was  a  square  structure  with  a  tower  at  each  angle. 
The  tower  at  the  south-east  angle,  from  which  the 
whole  Temple  could  be  seen,  was  seventy  cubits  high, 
and  the  three  other  towers  each  fifty  cubits  high ;  the 
connecting  walls  were  forty  cubits  high.  The  towers 
had  a  sloping  scarp  of  finely  dressed  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  parapet  wall,  within  which  rose  the 
mass  of  solid  masonry,  and  their  form  was  apparently 
almost  identical  with  that  of  "tbe  tower  of  David" 
(Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  V.  5,  §  8).  The  Antonia  was  cut  ofi'  from 
the  hill  of  Bezetha  by  a  rock-hewn  ditch,  which  was 
perhaps  part  of  the  defences  of  the  Baris  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud. 
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i.  7,  3 ;  V.  4,  §  2).  It  was  connected  with  the  Temple  by 
two  colonnades,  of  which  one  was  a  continuation  of  the 
western  colonnade  of  the  Temple  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  ii.  15, 
§  6 ;  16,  §  5 ;  vi.  2,  §  9),  and  when  both  these  colon- 
nades were  destroyed  the  Temple  became  a  square 
(Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §  4).  Herod  also  constructed  an 
underground  passage  from  the  Antonia  to  a  tower 
above  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  Temple,  so  that  he 
could  at  any  ii  ie  introduce  soldiers  and  crush  an 
attempt  at  rebellion  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  7). 

5.  It  is  evident  that  the  Antonia,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  earlier  Baris,  stood  partly  or  wholly  on 
the  level  ground  once  occupied  by  the  hill  of  the 
Macedonian  Akra ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
fortress  of  "the  city  of  David,"  which  the  Akra 
replaced  (1  Mace.  i.  33),  was  the  castle  which 
Nehemiah  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original  strong- 
hold of  David  [p.  57,  note  7].  Simon  lowered  the  hill 
of  the  Akra  to  prevent  its  being  again  converted  into 
a  stronghold  for  hostile  purposes.  Herod,  moved  by 
very  different  feelings,  constructed  the  Antonia  to 
command  and  overawe  the  Temple,  and,  through  the 
latter,  the  Lower  City,  as  he  had  built  the  fortress  to 
command  the  Upper  City  (-Jos.  Ant.  xv.  7,  §  8). 

6.  The  Antonia  was  the  true  acropolis  of  Jerusalem, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  defences  of  the  city.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the 
legion,  or  cohort,  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  and  prisoners 
were  confined  in  it.  Steps,  perhaps  those  from  which 
St.  Paul  addressed  the  people  after  he  had  been 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  led  down  from  the 
Antonia  to  the  Temple  colonnades,  and  by  these 
the  guards  went  down  to  their  posts  on  feast-days. 
The  Commandant  (termed  by  Josephus  <l>pova/>\o(;)  of 
the  Antonia,  which  St.  Luke  calls  "a  fortified 
barrack"  {irafniiftoM),  was,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
a  tribune,  or  Chiliarch  {\i\!af>\o(:,  "  chief  captain  "), 
i.e.  a  military  officer  of  equestrian  rank  who  reported 
direct  to  the  i^rocurator  at  Cscsarea  (Acts  xxi.  31,  34, 
etc. ;  Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  4,  §  3 ;  Bel.  Jud.  v.  5,  §  8). 

7.  The  Temple  of  Herod,  like  that  which  preceded 
it,  was  a  stronghold,  and  in  the  later  wars  of  the 
Jews  the  Temple  and  the  Antonia  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  as  hostile  fortresses,  as  the  Temple 
and  the  Akra  had  been  in  earlier  times.  The  Temple 
enclosure  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  as 
egregium  j^ropugnactilum  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  11).  Every 
reader  of  Josephus  knows  how  well  it  deserved  the 
name. 

§  III.  Jebusalem  according  to  the  Bible. 
No.  26. 
1.  The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  the  Bible 
as  that  of  the  capital  of  Adoni-zedek,  one  of  the  kings 


of  the  Amorites  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
The  whole  course  of  Jewish  tradition,  in  accordance 
with  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  identifies  the  place  with  the  Salem 
of  Melchi-zedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18) ;  and  in  this  case 
"  the  valley  of  Shaveh  "  would  be  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  or  of  that  of  Hinnom.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  names,  Melchi-zedek,  King  of 
righteousness,  and  Adoni-zedek,  Lord  of  righteousness  ; 
and  the  reference  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  are  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  tradition.  Some  authorities,  following 
Jerome,  suppose  that  Salem  was  the  same  place  as 
the  Salim  of  John  iii.  23,  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  six  miles  south  of  Bethshean  [p.  42,  note  on 
.^non].  But  Jerome,  himself,  writes  of  Melchi- 
zedek  as  "king  of  Salem,"  which  was  the  old  name 
of  Jerusalem  (see  in  Gen.). 

2.  A  generally  received  tradition  identifies  the 
Mount  Moriah  on  which  the  Temple  was  built  (2 
Chron.  iii.  1)  with  the  mountain  in  "  the  land  of 
Moriah"  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  on  which  Abraham  was  told 
to  offer  up  Isaac.  According  to  Samaritan  tradition, 
however.  Mount  Gerizim,  near  Ndblus,  is  the  mountain 
intended;  and  this  view  was  strongly  advocated  by 
the  late  Dean  Stanley.  Without  entering  into  the 
arguments  on  either  side,  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
is  no  conclusive  reason  for  preferring  the  Samaritan 
to  the  Jewish  tradition.  (Smith's  Diet.,  arts.  Oer- 
izim,  Melehi-zedek,  Moreh,  Moriah,  Salem,  Salim; 
Stanley,  8.  and  P.  p.  238 ;  Jewish  Church,  i.  p.  49.) 

3.  There  has  been  much  controversy  with  regard 
to  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  name,  Jerusalem, 
which  has  been  taken  by  some  authorities  to  refer  to 
the  two  spurs  [p.  52,  §  I.  note  3]  on  which  the  city 
was  built,  and  by  others  to  be  connected  with  jireh 
(Gen.  xxii,  14).  In  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets,  which 
are  earlier  than  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua, 
the  city  is  called  Urn- Salim — a  word  which  according 
to  Professor  Sayce  means  the  city  of  the  god  "  Salim," 
i.e.  of  peace.  The  city  was  the  seat  of  the  worship 
and  oracle  of  the  god  Salim,  who  was,  apparently, 
also  worshipped  under  the  name  Tsedeq,  "righteous- 
ness ;  "  and  it  was  ruled  by  a  priest-king  as  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  Jerusalem  (Jerushalaim)  may, 
therefore,  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 
Uru-'salim.  (Smith's  Diet.  i.  p.  1582,  2nd  ed.,  etc. ; 
Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  v.  60,  61.) 

4.  The  city  is  called  Jehus,  Jehusi,  and  the  Jebusile 
in  Josh.  XV.  8;  xviii.  16,  28;  Judg.  xix.  10,  11;  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  Josh.  xv.  63;  Judg.  i.  21; 
and  2  Sam.  v.  6,  that  the  Jebusites  inhabited 
Jerusalem.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Sayce  that  Jerusalem  only  received  the  name  Jebus 
after  its  conquest  by  the  Hittites  and  Amorites,  and 
that  when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  they  found 
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it  a  "  stronghold  of  the  Jebusite  tribe  of  Amorites.  It 
had  ceased  for  a  while  to  be  Jerusalem,  and  had 
become  Jebus,  the  '  Jebusite  '  city." 

5.  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
Israelites  after  the  defeat  of  Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i.  8 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  V.  2,  §  2).  But  Jebusites  continued  to  dwell 
with  the  Israelites  in  the  city  (Josh.  xv.  63 ;  Judg.  i. 
21),  and  they  were  in  possession  of  "the  strong- 
hold of  Zion  "  when  it  was  taken  by  David  :— "  Never- 
theless, David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion :  the  same 
is  the  city  of  David  .  .  .  And  David  dwelt  in  the 
stronghold,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And 
David  built  round  about  from  Millo  {the  Milh),  and 
inward"  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9  ;  IChron.  xi.  4-8).  Jerusalem 
now  became  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  the  site 
of  the  Temple  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  and  from  him  David  obtained  it  by  purchase 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  16-25 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  15-28).  The  site 
of  the  Temple  must  have  been,  at  that  time,  of  lower 
elevation  than  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah, 
the  crest  of  which  has  a  steady  fall  from  north  to 
south.  The  site  was  probably  a  small  terrace,  the 
area  of  which  was  first  artificially  enlarged  by 
Solomon. 

6.  Josephus  relates  that  when  David  took  Jerusalem, 
he  stormed  the  Lowek  City,  but,  the  Akra  still  holding 
out,  he  obtained  possession  of  it  through  the  bravery 
of  Joab ;  that  he  afterwards  drove  the  Jebusites  out 
of  the  Akra,  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  called  it  the  city  of 
David;  and  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Upper 
City,  and,  having  united  the  Akra  to  it,  made  of 
the  two  one  whole  which  he  protected  with  a  wall 
{Ant.  vii.  3,  §§  1,  2).  This  statement  is  evidently  to 
be  taken  as  Josephus'  version  of  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  [note 
6],  the  local  names  being  changed  to  such  as  were 
familiar  in  his  time.  He  here  confines  the  term  "  city 
of  David "  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  ascribes  the  en- 
closure and  fortification  of  the  western  hill  to  David. 

The  namei  Zion  and  Millo. 

1.  Two  words  occur  in  the  quotation  from  2  Sam. 
v.  6-9,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  are 
not  found  in  Josephus,  and  different  views  prevail 
with  regard  to  their  topographical  application.  One 
of  these  is  Ziok  (jvv;  LXX.  SitJi').  which  is  evidently 
used  as  a  proper  name.  The  other  is  Millo  {a-brsn, 
always  with  the  definite  article,  "  the  Millo  "),  which 
appears  to  be  an  archaic,  Canaanite  word  adopted 
by  the  Israelites.  If  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  its 
meaning  would  appear  to  be,  that  which  is  filled  up, 
like  a  rampart,  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  valley.  The 
Millo  was  in  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  5), 
It  was   closely  connected  with  the   fortifications   of 


Jerusalem,  and,  except  in  one  case,  it  is  always 
rendered ''AK/>a  by  the  LXX.  This  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  regarded  either  as  the  keep  of 
the  citadel,  or  the  citadel  itself.  In  Judg.  ix.  6,  20, 
"  the  house  of  Millo,"  Beth-millo,  is  apparently  part 
of  Shechem — perhaps,  as  Keil  suggests,  the  tower, 
Migdol,  of  Shechem  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  46,  49. 
In  2  Kings  xii.  20,  Beth-millo  is  probably  a  part  of 
the  roj'al  palace  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25). 

2.  The  repair  of  the  Millo,  which  was  in  existence 
when  David  took  Jerusalem,  occupied  the  attention 
of  Solomon,  and  it  was  one  of  the  important  works 
carried  out  by  Hezekiah  on  the  approach  of  the 
Assyrians  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  5).  Some  authorities  have 
maintained  that  the  Millo,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15,  24;  xi.  27),  was  not  the 
Millo  of  the  Jebusite  city,  but  a  new  and  distinct 
building.  It  is  possible  that  Solomon,  when  carrying 
out  the  costly  works  which  gave  offence  to  Jeroboam, 
demolished  the  original  Millo,  and  rebuilt  it  on  a 
grander  scale  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Millos  in  Prse-exilic  Jerusalem. 

3.  Since  the  fourth  century  tradition  has  identified 
the  city  taken  by  David,  and  called  Zion,  or  the  City 
OF  David,  with  the  Upper  City  of  Josephus,  which 
undoubtedly  stood  on  the  western  hill.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  however,  tend  to 
show  that  the  two  names  were  originally  applied  to 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  eastern  hill,  and  that  they 
were  so  applied  until  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus.  Such  expressions  as  "the  stronghold  of  Zion, 
the  same  is  the  City  of  David,"  and  "  the  City  of 
David  which  is  Zion  "  (2  Sam.  v,  7, 9 ;  1  Kings  viii.  1 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  5,  7 ;  2  Chron.  v.  2),  show  that  in  early 
times  Zion  and  the  city  of  David  were  regarded  as  the 
same  place.  In  the  city  of  David  the  ark  was  lodged 
(2  Sam.  vi.  12,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  13) ;  and  in  it  also 
David  and  most  of  his  successors  were  buried  (1  Kings 
ii.  10,  etc.).  Nehemiah,  in  his  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  use  the  word 
Zion.  But  he  certainly  applies  the  name  "  City  of 
David  "  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  places  David's  tomb 
upon  it  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16 ;  xii.  37). 

4.  This  view  of  the  original  application  of  the  two 
names  is  confirmed  by  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 
The  City  of  David  is  there  evidently  used  as  the 
name  of  the  citadel,  or  Akra  (i.  33;  vii.  32),  and 
Mount  Zion  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Temple  hill  (iv. 
37,  38,  60 ,  V.  54  ;  vi.  62 ;  vii.  33 ;  x.  11 ;  2  Mace.  xiv. 
31).  In  agreement  with  this  are  the  notices  in  1  Esdr. 
viii.  81 ;  Judith  ix.  13 ;  and  Ecclus.  xxiv.  10). 

5.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  as  the  common 
tradition  requires,  that  the  name  Zion  excludes  the 
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site  of  the  Temple,  or  even  that  it  includes  the  western 
hill.  The  Psalmist  must  surely  have  referred  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  Jehovah  itself  standing  upon  "  the  hill 
of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  xxiv.  3),  in  such  expressions  as: 
"  Yet  have  I  set  My  King  upon  My  holy  hill  of  Zion  " 
(Ps.  ii.  6).  "  Sing  praises  to  the  Lord  which  dwelleth 
in  Zion"  (ix.  11).  "Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Zion  "  (xiv.  7).  "  The  Lord  send 
thee  help  from  t'^e  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out 
of  Zion"  (sx.  2,  3).  "Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  God  hath  shined"  (1.  2). '  "The  Lord  loveth 
the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob "  (Ixxxvii.  2).  But  still  more  striking  is  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Ps.  cxxxii. ;  David,  already  dwelling 
in  Jerusalem,  says,  that  he  will  not  give  sleep  to  his 
eyes  nor  slumber  to  his  eyelids  till  he  has  found  out 
"a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  habitation  for  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob ;  "  the  reply  is,  "  The  Lord  hath  chosen 
Zion :  He  hath  desired  it  for  His  habitation  "  (vers. 
5,  13).  See  also  is.  14 ;  xlviii.  2,  11,  12 ;  xcvii.  8  ; 
xcix.  2 ;  cii.  13,  16,  21 ;  ex.  2 ;  cxxxiv.  3,  etc.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Prophets  that  are  not  less  to  the 
point  (Isa.  xxviii.  IG;  xxxi.  4;  Ix.  14;  Jer.  xxxi.  6; 
Joel  iii.  17-21,  etc.).  In  some  passages  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  are  used,  according  to  the  method  of 
Hebrew  verse,  as  parallel  expressions  (see  Ps.  li.  18 ; 
Ixxvi.  2;  cxlvii.  12;  2  Kings  xix.  21,  31,  etc.)  Such 
passages  tend  to  overthrow  the  traditional  restriction 
of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  though  they  may  not  tend 
to  prove  its  sijecial  application  to  the  eastern  one. 
But  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  passages 
adduced  above,  which  seem  to  be  without  meaning, 
if  the  name  Zion  does  not  specifically  denote  the  hill 
of  the  Temple. 

G.  Could  tlie  Temple  have  been  absent  from  St 
John's  mind  in  his  mention  of  Zion  in  Rev.  xiv.  1  ? 
The  Rabbis  place  the  Temple  on  Zion ;  and,  in  the 
Talmud,  the  ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  is 
regarded  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  that 
Zion  should  become  a  ploughed  field.  Some  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  identify  Zion  with  the  Temple 
mount.  Origen  expressly  says  that  Solomon's  Temple 
stood  on  Zion  {in  Joan,  iv,  19,  20),  and  so  does 
Eusebius  {in  Es.  xxii.  1).  Epiphanius  identifies  the 
Akra  with  Zion. 

7.  The  view  suggested  here  is  that  the  names  Zion 
and  City  of  David  were  originally  confined  to  the 
"  stronghold  "  of  the  old  Jebusite  city  ,  and  that  after 
the  stronghold  had  ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
they  included  the  town  beneath  its  walls.  Eventually 
the  names  were  applied  to  all  that  part  of  the  eastern 
hill  that  was  occupied  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  Assyrians.  In  later  times  the  lower  city 
on  the  eastern  hill  was  similarly  called  Akra  from 


the  Macedonian  citadel  which  commanded  it.  The 
position  of  "  the  stronghold  of  Zion  "  is  uncertain  ; 
but  the  tradition,  current  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
that  it  was  on  or  near  the  site  occupied  by  the  Akra 
(1  Mace.  i.  33,  etc.),  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as 
correct.  The  Millo  was  the  whole  or  a  part  of  "  the 
stronghold."  When  Nehemiah  restored  the  walls  he 
rebuilt  the  citadel  (B/rrt/i),  which,  according  to  Aristeas, 
who  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  stood  on  an  elevation  above  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  protected  by  many  towers.  This 
citadel  was  wholly  or  partially  demolished  by  the 
Macedonians,  who  built  their  Akra  on  its  site. 

The  Palaces. 

1.  David  dwelt  at  first  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
City  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  v.  9) ;  but  he 
afterwards  built  for  himself  "  a  house  of  cedar,"  and 
"  prepared  a  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for 
it  a  tent  "  in  the  City  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  12,  17 ; 
vii.  2 ;  1  Chron.  .xv.  1 ;  xvi.  1).  This  tent,  apparently, 
adjoined  the  palace,  and  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  it 
(2  Chron.  viii.  11).  David,  when,  as  it  would  appear, 
he  was  in  his  palace,  was  directed  to  go  up  to  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  there  to  rear 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18).  Again,  when 
the  Temple  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
the  priests  broiuiht  up  the  ark  to  place  it  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (1  Kings  viii.  2,  4 ;  2  Chron.  v.  2).  These 
expressions  indicate  that  David's  house  of  cedar,  and 
the  tent  that  he  pitched  for  the  ark,  were  situated  on 
the  eastern  hill,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  the  site  of 
the  Temple.  There  is  nothing  to  determine  the 
exact  site  of  the  palace  ;  but  a  passage  in  Nehemiah 
tends  to  show  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  hill 
[p.  GO,  note  9]. 

2.  Solomon  built  a  magnificent  palace  called  "  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  which  afterwards 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  his  successors 
(1  Kings  vii.  1-12  ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  2).  This  palace 
adjoined  the  Temple,  and  was  perhaps  within  its 
precincts  (2  Kings  xi.  5, 16,  19,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  20 ; 
Ezek.  xliii.  7,  8  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  11).  It  was  appar- 
ently connected  with  the  Temple  courts  by  a  covered 
passage  (2  Kings  xvi.  18) — perhaps  "  the  ascent  by 
which  the  king  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 
which  so  astonished  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings 
X.  5 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  4) — and  some  of  its  rooms  were 
under  the  treasury  (Jer.  xxxviii.  11).  The  palace  was 
possibly  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Harain  esli- 
Shcrif;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  vaults, 
called  "  Solomon's  Stables,"  may  have  belonged  to  it. 
But  these  vaults,  in  their  present  form,  are  of  much 
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more  recent  date  [p.  68,  note  2].  The  "  house  for 
Pharaoh's  daughter  "  (1  Kings  vii.  8)  was  outside  the 
limits  of  the  City  of  David  (1  Kings  ix.  24  ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  11),  and  prohably  on  the  western  hill. 

The  Baiines. 

1.  The  eastern  valley  is  always  called  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  Brook  Kidron  (New  Testament, 
Cedron)  ;  but  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew,  nachal, 
is  equivalent  to  irady,  and  would  be  more  correctly 
translated  by  "torrent"  (2  Sam,  xv.  23;  1  Kings 
ii.  87;  xv.  13;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  12).  In  the  New 
Testament  and  Josephus  (.John  xviii.  1 ;  Ant.  viii.  1, 
§  5  ;  ix.  7,  §  3 ;  Bel.  Jud.  v.  2,  §  3 ;  7,  §  3  ;  12,  §  2,  etc.) 
nachal  is  rendered  by  xt'ftoRpo^' — a  ravine  or  torrent- 
bed.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Kedron,  is  now 
commonly  used.  A  tradition  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  fourth  century  identifies  the  Kedron  with  "the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  where,  in  the  vision  of  the 
prophet,  the  nations  were  summoned  to  judgment 
(Joel  iii.  2, 12).  This  name  has  since  been  recognized 
by  all  faiths,  and  has,  in  consequence,  become  current 
in  Biblical  topography.  In  the  dry  season  the  ravine 
contains  no  water,  but  after  the  rains  water  some- 
times flows  down  it  beneath  the  debris.  It  is  now 
called  by  the  Moslems  Wddy  Sitti  Maryam ;  i.e.  tlie 
Valley  of  our  Lady  Mary,  or  Wady  el-Jos,  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Jehoshaphat.  In  it  is  the  traditional 
siteof  the  pillar,  or  tomb,  of  Absalom.  [Map  27.]  The 
jipper  open  portion  of  the  valley  may  be  "  the  king's 
dale"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3),  and 
this  is  possibly  the  same  as  "  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king's  dale "  of  Gen.  xiv.  17,  where 
Melchizedek  met  Abram  [p.  55,  §  III.  note  1].  The  so- 
called  Kedron  Ravine  is  mentioned  [p.  52,  §  I.  note  3]. 

2.  The  ravine  that  skirts  the  city  on  its  west  and 
south  sides  was  known  as  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or, 
the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  in  very  early 
times  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16).  A  certain  spot  in  it 
became  notorious  as  a  place  for  idolatrous  worship, 
and  was  called  Tophet,  or,  the  High  Place  of 
ToPHET ;  i.e.  either  the  place  of  a  drum,  or  the  2>laee 
of  burning,  or,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the  abhorred  place 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  6 ; 
Jer.  vii.  31,  82;  xix.  6;  xxxii.  35).  According  to 
Jerome,  this  spot  was  a  part  of  the  king's  gardens, 
and  was  watered  by  Siloam  {Com.  in  Jer.  vii.  31).  It 
must  therefore  have  been  below  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  city  (Smith's  Diet.  art.  Tophet).  The  valley 
of  Hinnom  was  recognized  as  being  on  the  boundary 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  IC ; 
Neh.  xi. ;  of.  ver.  20  with  ver.  30).  It  is  now  called 
Wddy  er-Rftlubeh.   The  New  Testament  word  Gehenna 


(Faitwa)  is  the  Greek  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
Diin-»j,  i.e.  Gai-hinnom,  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom." 

3.  En-Rogel,  the  spring  Rogcl,  was  on  the  common 
boundary  line  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7  ; 
xviii.  IG).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  history 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  17 ;  1  Kings  i.  9.  It  was  probably 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  {'Ain  Sitti  Maryam),  the 
only  true  spring  at  Jerusalem.  Some  authorities 
place  En-rogel  at  Bir  Eyiib,  below  the  junction  of  the 
two  ravines,  but  the  Blr  is  a  deep  iveU,  and  not  a 
spring  {'Ain).     [Maps  27,  28.] 

4.  The  situation  of  Gihon  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  It  is  first  named  as  the  place  where 
Solomon  was  anointed  king.  David  was  in  his  palace 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  conspiracy  of  Adonijah, 
who,  with  his  fellow-conspirators,  was  at  En-Rooel. 
He  commanded  that  Solomon  should  be  brought 
down  to  Gihon  ;  and  that  he  should  be  anointed  there, 
aiid  proclaimed  king  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets. 
The  clamour  attendant  upon  the  proclamation  was 
heard  at  En-rogel  (1  Kings  i.  9,  33,  34,  41).  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Gihon  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
palace  of  David  on  Ophel,  and  that  it  was  not  far 
from  En-rogel.  The  spring  {-n-njii)  called  Gihon, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  narrative  of 
these  events  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §  5),  may  be  identified  with 
the  water  of  Siloam,  to  which  the  word  Tr/iyii  ia 
expressly  applied  elsewhere  by  the  historian  {Bel.  Jud. 
V.  4,  §§  1,  2)  [p.  59,  note  5].  No  place  more  nearly 
meets  the  required  conditions. 

In  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14  Gihon  in  the  valley,  or 
nachal — a  word  always  employed  in  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  valley  of  the  Kedron — is  named  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  City  of  David,  which 
was  built  by  Manasseh.  Immediately  afterwards 
Ophel  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  possible  that  "  Gihon 
in  the  valley  "  may  have  been  the  name  applied  to 
En-rogel,  i.e.  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  when  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  was  written.  In  this  case 
"  Gihon  in  the  valley  "would  be  the  spring  itself,  and 
the  Gihon  of  1  Kings  the  end  of  the  conduit  which 
conveyed  the  water  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  before  the 
connecting  rock-hewn  tunnel  was  made.  In  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  "  stojiped  tee  upper 
watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to 
[II. V.  more  coi-rectly,  '  stopped  the  upper  spring  of 
the  waters  of  Gihon,  and  brought  them  straight  down 
on  ']  the  City  of  David."  This  implies  an  vpper  and 
a  lower  spring  of  Gihon  ;  and  the  position  of  these 
two  springs  is  a  most  difficult  question.  Some 
authorities  have  supposed  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
cutting  of  the  rock-hewn  tunnel  which  connects  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  with  Siloam ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  tunnel  was  made  by  Hezekiab,  and 
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it  does  not  carry  water  straight  down  to,  or  on  the 
west  side  of  the  City  of  David.  The  description 
would  apply  better  to  water  brought  down  from  a 
spring  at  the  head  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  by  the 
ancient  conduit  which  follows  the  western  side  of  the 
Temple  hill ;  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  a  spring  in 
that  locality.  The  conduit  which  ran  from  the  Birket 
Mamilla  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  thence  to  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  migut  be  described  as  conveying  water  to 
the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David ;  but  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a  spring  near 
the  Birket  Mamilla.  Some  modern  travellers  have 
adopted  the  mediffival  tradition  that  the  Birket 
Mamilla  and  the  Birket-es-Sulidii  were  the  "  Upper" 
and  "  Lower  "  Pools  of  Gihon  ;  but  the  tradition  is 
not  earlier  than  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Crusaders. 

5.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  is  a  reservoir,  supplied  by  a 
subterranean  conduit  from  theFountainof  the  Virgin. 
[Map  27.]  It  is,  perhaps,  "  the  old  pool "  of  Isa.  xxii. 
11,  and  the  King's  Pool  of  Neh.  ii.  14;  and  it  may 
have  been  constructed  by  David  or  Solomon.  Just 
below  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  the  Birket  cl-Hamra,  which 
is,  apparently,  the  "ditch  between  the  two  walls" 
that  was  made  for  the  waters  of  the  old  pool.  It 
was  probably  made  to  preserve  the  surplus  water  of 
Siloam  for  the  use  of  the  people,  in  the  near  prospect 
of  the  siege  by  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  xxii.  9, 11).  Regard- 
ing the  other  water-works  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  pools 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  see  Smith's  Diet.  2nd  ed.,  i. 
1590-3. 

G.  The  Camp  of  the  Assyrians  was  a  name  which 
long  commemorated  the  spot  where  the  Assyrian  host 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  it  was 
perhaps  here  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out 
by  night  and  smote  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  3G).  Its  position  is  indicated  by  Josephus 
{Bd.  Jud.  v.  12,  §  2). 

The  Walls  and  Gates. 

1.  Under  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  became 
the  political  and  religious  centre  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  it  attained  a  very 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  eastern  and  western 
hills  were  then  connected  by  walls,  and  the  whole  city 
was  strongly  fortified.  The  line  followed  by  the  wall 
of  the  western  hill  probably  coincided  very  closely 
with  the  course  of  the  first  wall  of  Josephus  [p.  53, 
§  II.  note  4].  But  the  notices  of  the  early  defences  of 
the  eastern  hill  are  obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  with  our  present  knowledge,  where  the  wall  ran 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  only  seems  certain  that 
the  wall  enclosed  the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  with  the 


Temple  and  palace,  and  that  it  joined  the  Acropolis. 
Uzziah  built  several  towers  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9) ;  Jotham 
built  much  on  the  wall  of  Ophel  (xxvii.  3) ;  Hezekiah 
paid  great  attention  to  the  defences,  and  built 
"  another  wall  without  "  (xxxii.  5),  which  was  possibly 
"the  broad  wall  "  of  Neh.  iii.  8,  and  the  second  wall 
of  Josephus  [p.  53,  §  II.  note  4].  Manasseh  "built 
an  outer  wall  to  the  City  of  David,  on  the  west  side  of 
Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the 
fish  gate;  and  he  compassed  about  Ophel,  and  raised 
it  up  a  very  great  height "  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14,  E.V.). 
These  works  are,  perhaps,  the  "wall  of  Ophel"  dis- 
covered by  Sir  C.  Warren,  and  the  wall  which  con- 
nected the  "  tower  that  lieth  out,"  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  with  the  citadel. 
[Map  No.  26.] 

2.  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  the  Temple 
was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  with  the 
assistance  of  the  prophets  and  elders  (Ezra  v.  1,  2; 
vi.  14,  15),  whilst  the  walls  were  surveyed  and  after- 
wards restored  by  Nehemiah.  The  latter  has  left 
interesting  records  of  his  survey  of  the  walls  (Neh.  ii. 
12-16),  of  the  distribution  of  the  repairs  amongst  the 
different  bodies  of  workmen  (iii.),  and  of  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  when  completed  (xii.  27-40).  These 
three  records  throw  great  light  on  the  topography 
of  prBB-exilic  and  prse-Herodian  Jerusalem,  for  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  closely 
followed  the  line  of  the  old  walls,  and  there  was 
afterwards  no  great  change  until  the  defences  of  the 
city  were  remodelled  by  Herod.  It  is  also  possible, 
judging  from  what  has  taken  place  in  other  cities, 
that  the  lines  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  were 
preserved  when  the  houses  within  the  walls  were 
rebuilt. 

3.  Nehemiah  was  closely  watched  by  his  jealous 
enemies,  and  was  obliged  to  make  his  survey  of  the 
fallen  walls  by  night.  He  went  out  by  the  Gate  of 
THE  Valley,  which  was  "before  the  Dragon  Well," 
and,  as  he  passed  down  the  valley  to  the  Dung  Port, 
he  saw  that  the  walls  were  broken  down  and  the 
gates  consumed  by  fire.  He  then  went  on  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Fountain  and  the  King's  Pool.  Here, 
apparently,  he  had  to  dismount  and  go  up  on  foot 
"  by  the  brook,"  i.e.  by  the  Kedron  Valley,  to  inspect 
the  east  wall.  He  then  turned  back,  and  re-entered 
the  city  by  the  Gate  of  the  Valley  (Neh.  ii.  12-15). 

4.  The  Dragon  Well  or  Spring  must  have  been  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  the  outflow  from 
the  aqueduct  that  brought  water  from  Solomon's  Pools. 
The  conduit  may  have  been  called  "  Dragon "  from 
its  serpentine  course.  The  "  Gate  of  the  Valley," 
correctly  the  "  Gate  of  the  Eavine,"  was  between  the 
Tower  of  the  Furnaces  and  the  Dung  Gate ;  that  is,  it 
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was  a  gate,  in  the  west  wall,  to  the  south  of  the  present 
castle,  rl-Kulah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9).  The  Dung  Port 
(Neh.  ii.  13)  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gate  Har- 
sith  (Jer.  six.  2),  and  as  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes 
beyond  Bethso,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ji.  J.  v.  4,  §  2). 
The  King's  Pool  was  probably  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and 
the  Fountain  Gate  was  close  to  it,  being  either  "  the 
gate  between  the  two  walls,"  which  was  near  the 
King's  gardens  (2  Kings  xxv.  4),  or  a  gate  in  the  wall 
that  appears  to  have  run  across  the  dam  below 
Siloam  so  as  to  include  the  pool  within  the  city  limits. 
If  we  accept  these  positions  as  fixed  for  the  Valley 
Gate  and  the  Fountain  Gate,  most  of  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  walls,  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
Nehemiah,  easily  fall  into  their  places. 

5.  On  Neheraiah's  making  his  report  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  they  cordially  responded  to  his  call,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  work  of  restoration  was 
distributed  amongst  them  (Neh.  ii.  17,  18).  The 
portions  of  the  work  are  mentioned  in  due  order,  com- 
mencing with  the  north-east  corner,  and  passing 
thence  westward  along  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls 
(Neh.  iii.  1-32).  On  the  completion  of  the  walls  they 
were  solemnly  dedicated.  Two  great  companies  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  were  assembled  on  the  wall, 
apparently  at  or  near  the  Valley  Gate,  and  faced 
east.  One  company  turned  to  the  right  toward  the 
Dung  Gate  (Neh.  xii.  31),  and  followed  the  wall  to  the 
Water  Gate.  The  other  turned  to  the  left  and,  after 
following  the  northern  portion  of  the  wall,  "  stood  still" 
in  the  "  prison  gate,"  or  "  gate  of  the  guard."  The 
two  processions  thus  stood  facing  each  other  within 
the  Temple  precincts. 

The  following  notes  are  based  on  the  account  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  in  the  third  chapter.  The 
places  mentioned  are  taken  in  order ;  but  other  names 
are  introduced  in  their  proper  position  from  the 
twelfth  chapter  and  elsewhere. 

6.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  including  the 
Sheep  Gate,  and  the  towers  of  Meah  and  H.vnaneel, 
was  committed  to  Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  and  the 
other  priests,  probably  because  it  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Temple. 

The  Sheep  Gate  may  perhaps  be  identified  with 
the  "  upper  gate  of  Benjamin,"  which  was  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  where  Jeremiah  was  placed  in  the  stocks 
(Jer.  XX.  2),  and  where  the  king  used  to  sit  in  judgment 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7);  and  with  the  "upper  gate"  of 
Ezek.  ix.  2  (R.V.). — According  to  John  v.  2,  the 
Sheep  Gate  or  Market  was  near  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
and  so  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple. 

7.  The  towers  of  Meah  and  Hananeel  (Neh.  xii.  39  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10)  possibly  formed  part  of 


the  Castle  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (ii.  8),  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  [p.  57,  note  7].  The  prison 
was  probably  a  part  of  this  building,  as  it  afterwards 
was  of  the  Antonia  [p.  55,  note  6]. 

The  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3;  xii.  39;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14;  Zeph.  i.  10).— Probably  a  gate  on  the 
eastern  hill  through  which  the  road  to  the  north  ran. 
It  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Corner  Gate  which  is 
mentioned  (2  Kings  xiv.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23 ;  xxvi.  9 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10). 

The  Old  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  6 ;  xii.  39)  was  probably 
the  Middle  Gate  (Jer.  xxxix.  3),  and  the  First  Gate 
(Zech.  xiv.  10). 

The  Gate  of  Ephraim  (Neh.  xii.  39;  viii.  16;  2 
Kings  xiv.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23),  from  which  the 
Broad  Wall  commenced,  was  almost  certainly  the  gate 
through  which  the  road  from  the  western  hill  and  the 
Tyropceon  Valley  ran  to  the  north.  It  was  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Gate  of  Benjamin  of  Jer.  xxxvii.  13 
and  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

The  Broad  Wall  (Neh.  iii.  8)  [p.  59,  note  1]. 

8.  The  Gate  Gennath,  or  the  Garden  Gate,  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {Bel.  Jiul.  v.  4,  §  2)  in  connexion 
with  the  second  wall.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  gate  may  have  been  made  by 
Herod  after  he  had  closed  the  Valley  Gate  with  his 
palace  and  gardens. 

The  Tower  of  the  Furnaces,  or  Ovens  (Neh.  iii.  11 ; 
xii.  38),  was  apparently  not  far  from  the  Valley  Gate, 
and  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  castle  of 
.Jerusalem,  el-Kulah.    [Maps  25, 27 ;  p.  53,  §  II.  note  3.] 

The  Valley  Gate  [note  4]. 

The  Dung  Gate  or  Port  is  possibly  the  Gate  Har- 
sith,  or  the  Potter's  Gate,  which  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  Jer.  xix.  2  is  wrongly  called  "the  East 
Gate  ; "  and  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes  [note  4J. 

9.  "  The  wall  of  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  by  the  king's 
garden "  (Neh.  iii.  15),  was  either  that  part  of  the 
city  wall  which  bent  round  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (Jos. 
Bd.  Jud.  v.  4,  §  2),  or  the  wall  on  the  dam  below  the 
lower  pool.  At  the  head  of  the  bend  was  probably 
"  the  gate  between  the  two  walls  "  [note  4J. 

"  The  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  City  of  David  " 
(Neh.  iii.  15)  are  also  mentioned  in  xii.  37 ;  "  and 
at  the  fountain  gate,  which  was  over  against  them 
[R. V.  'by  the  fountain  gate  and  straight  before 
them '],  they  went  up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of 
David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  wall  above  the  house 
of  David,  even  unto  the  water-gate  eastward."     The 
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stairs  here  mentioned  -would  seem  to  have  led  up  by 
the  wall  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  hill.  The 
house  of  David  [p.  57,  note  1]  seems  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  wall.  The  surface  of  the  ground  has 
undergone  so  many  changes  that  its  original  form 
cannot  be  clearly  distinguished.  But  the  text  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  eastern,  and  not  the 
western  hill,  was  called  by  Nehemiah  the  City  of 
David  [p.  56,  note  3]. 

The  Sepulchres  of  David  (Neh.  iii.  16)  were  on 
the  eastern  hill,  and  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  has  con- 
jectured that  they  were  close  to  the  rock-hewn 
channel  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to  Siloam ; 
and  that,  like  Phoenician  tombs,  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  shaft.  The  so-called  tomb  of  David 
on  the  western  hill  cannot  possibly  be  genuine. 

The  Pool  that  was  made  (Neh.  iii.  16)  was  perhaps 
in  the  Kedron  Valley,  where  Josephus  {Bel.  Jiul.  v.  4, 
§  2)  appears  to  place  Solomon's  pool. 

The  Armoury  (Neh.  iii.  19),  and  "the  tower  which 
lieth  out  by  the  king's  high  house  "  (Neh.  iii.  25),  were 
possibly  connected  with  the  royal  palace  originally 
built  by  Solomon  [p.  57,  note  2]. 

The  Water  Gate  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
southern  gates  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  iii.  26 ;  viii.  1,  3, 
16;  xii.  37). 

The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  15; 
.Ter.  xxxi.  40)  was  close  to  the  Temple  (.Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
7,  §  3),  and  opened  on  to  the  Kedron  Valley. 

The  Gate  Miphkad  was  near  "the  corner,"  and 
was  apparently  a  gate  of  the  Temple. 

§  IV.  Local  Traditions. 
Map  No.  27. 

1.  The  traditional  sites  shown  on  the  map  of 
modem  Jerusalem  [No.  27]  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century ;  some  of  them  considerably 
further.  Widely  different  opinions  prevail  as  to  their 
genuineness.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  accept  all 
the  local  traditions  ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  reject 
them  as  almost  worthless ;  others,  again,  follow  a 
middle  course  between  acceptance  and  rejection. 
Continuity  of  tradition  can  scarcely  be  expected  at 
Jerusalem ;  in  no  other  city  have  the  operations 
of  war  occasioned  greater  changes  in  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  in  no  other  have  there  been  such  deter- 
mined attempts  to  obliterate  historical  associations 
as  those  which  were  made  by  hostile  rulers  before  the 


age  of  Constantine.  The  Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  and 
the  works  of  Josephus  supply  the  only  historical 
evidence,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  for  the  identi- 
fication of  any  site  within  or  near  the  city. 

The  consistency  and  antiquity  of  the  local  traditions 
may  in  some  cases  be  tested  by  the  records  which 
early  travellers  have  left  of  their  visits  to  Jerusalem 
A  few  travellers  have  honestly  related  what  they  saw 
and  heard ;  but  most  of  them  wrote  vaguely,  and 
were  deficient  in  the  qualifications  required  for  the 
investigation  of  such  subjects.  They  were  predis- 
posed to  find  what  they  desired  to  see,  and  so  were 
at  the  mercy  of  crafty  and  ignorant  informants  who 
dwelt  on  the  spot. 

2.  Existing  traditions  maybe  safely  rejected  when  a 
case  can  be  fairly  made  out  against  them,  from  the 
statements  of  Josephus  or  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Apocrypha,  which  is  in  agreement  with  local  indica- 
tions, and  is  not  at  variance  with  any  statement  or 
allusion  in  the  Bible.  It  is  on  such  grounds  that  the 
Temple  is  placed  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif,  rather  than  upon  the  raised  plat- 
form on  which  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  stands ;  and 
Zion  and  the  fortress  of  David  on  the  eastern  rather 
than  on  the  western  hill. 

3.  The  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  other  spots  connected  with  the  Gospel  history, 
differ  from  the  above  in  several  particulars.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  places  were  commemorated 
by  any  external  signs  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
However  probable  it  may  be  that  the  disciples  re- 
garded with  deep  interest  the  spots  where  their  Lord 
had  suffered  on  the  cross,  had  lain  in  the  tomb,  had 
appeared  to  them  after  the  Resurrection,  and  had 
ascended  up  on  high  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  history  to 
give  countenance  to  such  conjecture.  According  to 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Socrates,  the  impression  was 
prevalent  in  their  time,  that  Hadrian  had  taken  pains 
to  obliterate  the  memorials  of  the  crucifixion  and  the 
entombment,  and  had  built  a  Temple  of  Venus  on 
Calvary.  To  Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena  is 
ascribed  the  honour  of  distinguishing  these  spots 
under  Divine  inspiration.  Constantine  erected  a 
splendid  church  to  mark  the  place  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  it  was  dedicated  in  a.d.  335. 

4.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  inquiry  as  to  tlie 
true  2)lace  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  distinct  one 
from  that  relating  to  the  church  built  by  Constantine. 
The  Emperor  may  possibly  have  been  deceived.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  he  would  not  have  accepted 
as  genuine  any  spot  that  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  sacred  narrative  [p.  72,  §  II.  note  1].     For 
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centuries  tradition  has  identified  the  Sepulchre  with 
the  spot  shown  within  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  church  huilt 
by  Constantine.  Within  this  church  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  are 
now  localized  and  crowded  into  almost  impossible 


proximity.  During  the  present  century,  several 
travellers  have  partially  or  wholly  rejected  these  tra- 
ditions, and  one,  Mr.  Fergussoii,  identified  Constan- 
tine's  church  with  the  Dome  of  the  Eock  on  the 
eastern  hill.  The  views  of  these  travellers  are  noticed 
in  another  place  [p.  74,  §  II.  note  12]. 


XII. 

THE  TABERNACLE   AND  THE   TEMPLE. 


§  I.  The  Tabernacle. 
Plate  XII.,  Nos.  29,  30,  31. 
1.  The  Tabernacle  was  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  a  huge  wooden  box  open  at  one  end,  and 
roofed  by  curtains  thrown  across  it  like  a  pall  over 
an  open  coffin.  The  late  Mr.  Fergusson  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  this  arrangement  was  neither  in 
accordance  with  the  text  of  Exodus,  nor  practicable. 
The  Tabernacle  to  outward  appearance  was  a  large 
tent,  with  a  ridge-pole  and  sloping  sides.     [Map  31.] 

2.  The  directions  for  the  construction  are  given  in 
Exod.  xxvi.  1-37 ;  the  narrative  of  its  completion  in 
Exod.  XXX vi.  8-38.  Additional  details  of  some  inte- 
rest are  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  6). 

The  entire  fabric  of  the  Sanctuary  consisted  of 
three  main  parts — "  the  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his 
covering"  (Exod.  xxxv.  11;  xxxix.  33,  34;  xl.  19; 
Numb.  iii.  25,  etc.).  These  parts  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  distinction 
is  not  always  maintained  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
The  Revised  Version  keeps  much  more  closely  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  The  purpose  of  the  Tent  and 
the  Covering  was  evidently  to  enclose  and  protect 
the  Tabernacle. 

3.  The  Tabeknacle  proper  (laE'an,  ham-mishkan, 
literally,  the  dwelling-pUtce)  was  formed  of  ten  curtains, 
or  breadths,  of  fine  linen  embroidered  in  colours,  and 
of  forty-eight  boards  of  shittim  wood  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-6, 
15-30;  xxxvi.  8-13,  20-34).  Only  those  particulars 
that  bear  upon  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  structure  are  noticed  here.  The  descriptive  details 
are  omitted. 

The  boards  were  each  ten  cubits  long,  and  forty- 
six  of  them  were  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide.  They  were 
placed  upright,  side  by  side,  united  by  tenons,  and 
rendered  firm  by  horizontal  bars.  There  were  twenty 
boards  on  each  side  and  six  at  the  west  end,  with  two 
narrower  ones  "  for  the  corners,"  which  seem  to  have 
been  half  a  cubit  in  width  (Exod.  xxvi.  23;  xxxvi.  28). 


The  east  end  was  left  open.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  length  of  the  structure  of  boards  was  thirty  cubits 
(forty-five  feet),  its  width  ten  cubits,  and  its  height 
ten  cubits.  There  was  within  it,  separating  the  Most 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  Place,  a  veil  of  embroidered 
work,  which  was  hung  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim 
wood  overlaid  with  gold. 

Each  of  the  ten  breadths  of  embroidered  linen  was 
four  cubits  in  width  and  twenty-eight  cubits  in  length. 
These  were  joined  together  in  fives,  so  as  to  form  two 
large  curtains,  which,  when  the  Sanctuary  was  set 
up,  were  united  by  loops  and  golden  hooks  so  as  to 
form  one  great  whole  ("  one  tabernacle,"  Exod.  xxvi. 
6  ;  xxxvi.  13),  measuring  forty  cubits  by  twenty-eight 
(sixty  feet  by  forty-two). 

The  word  mishkdn,  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
(except  when  it  is  qualified  and  defined  by  another 
noun,  as  in  Exod.  xl,  2,  6,  etc.),  is  uniformly  accom- 
panied by  the  definite  article,  and  is  used  only  to 
express  the  essential  part  of  the  Sanctuary,  that 
which  was  the  appointed  dwelUng-place  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  always  rightly  rendered  "  the  Tabernacle  "  in 
the  English  Bible. 

4.  The  Tent  (^ritf.,  ohcl,  the  ordinary  word  for  a 
tent  of  skins  or  canvas)  consisted  of  eleven  curtains, 
or  breadths,  of  goats'  hair-cloth,  each  thirty  cubits 
long  and  four  wide.  These  were  joined  into  two 
large  curtains,  one  of  five  breadths  and  the  other  of 
six,  which,  when  the  sanctuary  was  set  up,  were 
coupled  together  by  loops  and  hooks  of  brass  so  as  to 
form  a  whole,  "one  tent"  (Exod.xxvi.il;  xxxvi.  18),  just 
as  the  linen  curtains  were  coupled  together  to  make 
"  one  tabernacle."  The  entire  curtain  of  goats'  hair, 
with  its  eleven  breadths,  exceeded  the  curtain  of  linen 
by  four  cubits  in  length  and  two  cubits  in  width. 
There  was  a  hanging,  or  screen  of  embroidered  work, 
for  the  door  of  the  tent  (not  "  the  tabernacle  door,"  as 
in  Exod.  xxxvi.  37,  A.V.),  and  this  was  hung  upon  five 
pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold  (Exod.  xxvi. 
3G,  37 ;  xxxvi.  38). 
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In  the  Authorized  Version  the  word  ohd  is  hadly 
rendered  covering  in  a  few  cases,  and  tabernacle  in  a 
large  number  of  others.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  mistake  is  most  im- 
portant:— Exod.  xxvi.  7,  "to  be  a  covering  upon 
the  tabernacle,"  should  be,  for  a  tent  over 
the  tabernacle. — Exod.  xxvi.  9  :  "  the  forefront 
of  the  tabernacle,"  should  be,  the  forefront  of 
the  tent. — Exod.  \xxiii.  7  :  this  verse  might  be 
thus  corrected  :  Now  Moses  tised  to  take  the  tent 
.and  to  pitch  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from 
the  cam}};  and  he  called  it,  The  Tent  of  meeting. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  sought 
the  Lord  went  out  unto  the  tent  of  meeting,  whicli 
was  withotit  the  camp:  in  vers.  8,  9,  10,  11,  of 
the  same  chapter,  "tabernacle"  should  be 
tent. — 1  Chron.  vi.  32  :  "  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  tabernacle  "  should  be,  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent;  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  the  same  as  in 
Exod.  xl.  2,  6,  29,  etc.,  where  it  is  rightly 
translated. 

5.  The  only  materials  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  construction  of  theTEST  are  the 
great  curtain  of  goats'  hair,  and  the  five  pillars  for  its 
front,  with  the  veil  attached  to  them.  Apparently  no 
material  is  noticed  that  was  not  a  visible  feature  in 
the  structure.  That  the  fabric  was  tent-shaped,  and 
not  a  mere  covering  thrown  over  the  Tabernacle,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  name  alone,  which  is  quite  un- 
ambiguous ;  and  it  is  obviously  distinguished  from 
"  the  covering  of  the  tent  "  [note  8].  The  Tagernacle 
stood  within  the  Tent,  and  its  dimensions  are  in  just 
proportion  to  the  place  it  appears  to  have  occupied. 
Inside  the  Tabernacle  there  were  four  pillars  (two  of 
which  probably  stood  close  to  the  wooden  sides),  from 
which  the  inner  veil  was  suspended.  But  at  the 
front  of  the  Tent,  instead  of  four  pillars,  as  we  might 
have  expected  on  the  ground  of  uniformity,  there  were 
live  pillars.  Mr.  Fergusson's  suggestion  that  these 
pillars  were  five  cubits  apart ;  that  the  centre  pillar 
was  highest  and  carried  the  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  ; 
and  that  the  height  of  the  other  pillars  accorded 
with  the  slope  of  the  roof  of  the  tent,  is  a  very 
natural  one.  The  following  woodcut  shows  how 
the  portions  of  the  wood-work  of  the  Tent  and  the 
Tabernacle,  which  are  named  in  the  text,  may  have 
been  disposed. 

There  must  have  been  a  ridge-polo,  and  pillars  at 
the  back  corresponding  with  those  in  front,  with  some 
contrivance  to  sustain  the  ridge-pole  in  the  middle, 
either  by  one  or  more  internal  pillars,  or  by  diagonal 
supports  resting  on  the  walls  of  the  Tabernacle. 
These  constructive  details  may  have  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  art  of  the  time. 


They    were   probably   either  kept  out   of    sight,   or 
rendered  as  unobtrusive  to  the  view  as  possible. 

6.  No  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  wooden 
structure  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  its  four  pillars  and 
the  veil.     But  the  disposition  of  the  great  curtain  of 


A  A  Boards  of  the  Tabernacle. 
B  B  Heads  of  the  four  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle, 
c  c  The  five  pillars  in  the  front  of  the  Tent. 

D  D  Assnmed  position  of  the  ridge-pole,  with  a  support  at  the  back 
of  the  Tent. 

embroidered  linen  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Mr. 
Fergusson  supposed  that  it  was  used  as  a  lining  for 
the  Tent.  This  accords  well  with  the  relation  of  its 
size  to  that  of  the  great  curtain  of  goats'  hair,  and 
with  the  statement  in  Exod.  xxvi.  13  :  "  And  the  cubit 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  cubit  on  the  other  side  of 
that  which  remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  curtains 
of  the  tent,  shall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  to  cover  it."  An 
objection  to  this  view  has  been  raised  on  the  ground 
that  the  linen  curtain  is  described  as  a  part  of 
the  Tent  and  not  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  clearly  distinguished  from  the  curtain  of^ 
goats'  .hair  (ef.  Exod.  xxvi.  1-6 ;  xxxvi.  8-13,  with 
Exod.  xxvi.  7-11 ;  xxxvi.  14-18).  It  is  evident  that, 
if  the  linen  curtain  rested  on  the  ridge-pole,  and  so 
formed  a  lining  to  the  Tent,  it  could  be  called  a  part 
of  the  Tabernacle  only  in  virtue  of  its  appearance  as 
an  ornamental  roof,  when  viewed  from  the  interior  of 
the  holy  places.  This  seems  to  be  in  agreement  with 
the  description  of  the  Sanctuary,  in  which  each  part 
is  mentioned  in  its  relation  to  the  appearance  of  the 
completed  fabric.  In  order  to  establish  a  closer 
connexion  between  the  linen  curtain  and  the  boards 
of  the  Tabernacle,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
former  may  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
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of  flat  ceiling  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  bang  down  the 
sides  of  the  walls  like  hangings  or  tapestry.  The 
Most  Holy  Place  thus  formed  a  cube,  and  the  Holy 
Place  a  double  cube,  which  bore  the  same  proportion 
to  each  other  that  they  afterwards  did  in  the  Temple. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  agrees  most  closely  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Exodus. 

7.  The  diagram  of  the  dimensions  of  the  structure 
in  section  shows  that  the  rectangular  measurements, 
which  are  the  only  ones  given  in  the  text  of  Exodus, 
are  in  multiples  of  five.  [No.  29.]  Making  allowance 
for  the  slope  of  the  roof,  this  would  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  size  of  the  curtain  of  goats'  hair. 
In  the  view  of  the  Tent  in  the  plate  [No.  31],  the 
doubling  over  of  "  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Tent "  (Exod.  xxvi.  9,  E.V.)  is  made  to  rest 
on  the  slope  of  the  tent-ropes  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  porch ;  while  the  overhanging  at  the  sides,  resting 
in  like  manner  upon  the  ropes,  forms  a  verandah  five 
cubits  wide  [p.  65,  §  II.  note  2]. 

According  to  this  reconstruction,  the  Sanctuary, 
instead  of  being  a  clumsy  box-like  structure,  was  a 
large  tent,  which  must  have  displayed  in  a  most 
favourable  manner  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
constructed. 

8.  The  third  part  of  the  fabric  was  the  Covering 
(np?i?,  mikseh),  called  in  some  places  "the  covering 
for  the  tent"  (Exod.  xxvi.  14;  xxxvi.  19).  It  con- 
sisted of  an  under  layer  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and 
an  outer  layer  of  what,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
are  called  badger-skins.  These  skins  could  not  have 
been  those  of  badgers,  but  they  may  have  been  seal- 
skins as  in  the  Revised  Version,  or  more  probably 
porpoise-skins  as  in  the  margin. — No  measurement 
or  further  description  is  given  of  the  Covering  for  the 
Tent,  It  may  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  tent 
from  rain  and  snow,  and  to  secure  warmth  in  winter ; 
and  it  may  have  been  used  to  wrap  up  the  parts  of 
the  Sanctuary  and  its  furniture  when  the  host  was  on 
,tlie  march  (Numb.  iv.  6,  8,  10,  etc.). 

!).  The  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  is  described  in 
Exod.  xxvii.  9-18 ;  xxxviii.  9-19.  It  was  an  enclosure 
of  a  hundred  cubits  (150  feet)  by  fifty  cubits,  sur- 
rounded by  brass  pillars  five  cubits  apart,  on  which 
were  hung  linen  curtain?.  The  entrance,  at  the  east 
end,  was  twenty  cubits  wide,  and  was  closed  by  an 
embroidered  curtain  suspended  from  four  pillars. 

§  II.  The  Temple  of  Solomo.v. 

Plate  XII.,  Nos.  85,  37. 

1.  The  description  of  this  structure  is  given  in 
1  Kings  vi.  j  2  Chron.  iii.     The  measurement  of  the 


holy  places,  in  the  clear,  was  sixty  cubits  (ninety  feet) 
in  length,  and  twenty  cubits  (thirty  feet)  in  width. 
The  Most  Holy  Place,  which  occupied  the  west  end  of 
this  space,  being  twenty  cubits  high,  was  a  cube  of 
twenty  cubits  (1  Kings  vi.  20).  The  Holy  Place, 
occupying  the  remainder  of  the  interior,  was  twenty 
cubits  broad,  forty  cubits  long,  and  apparently  twenty 
cubits  high  (the  same  as  the  Most  Holy  Place),  thus 
forming  a  double  cube.  The  entire  height  of  the 
inside  of  the  Temple  is  stated  to  have  been  thirty 
cubits  (1  Kings  vi.  2).  But  the  additional  ten  cubits 
were  probably  occupied  by  an  upper  chamber  to 
which  allusions  seem  to  be  made  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  12 ; 
2  Chron.  iii.  9.  In  front  of  the  Holy  Place  was  a 
porch  of  the  same  width  as  the  holy  places 
(twenty  cubits),  and  ten  cubits  in  depth :  its  height 
is  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
(2  Chron.  iii.  4),  but  it  was  more  probably  only 
sixty  cubits,  and  it  perhaps  assumed  an  archi- 
tectural proportion  not  wholly  unlike  the  towers  at 
the  west  end  of  some  of  our  cathedrals.  Against 
the  north,  west,  and  south  walls  of  the  Temple, 
three  stories  of  small  chambers  were  built  between 
the  buttresses,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  the  build- 
ing from  north  to  south.  [No.  87.]  Each  story 
was  five  cubits  high.  The  lower  chambers  were  five 
cubits  in  width,  the  middle  ones  six  cubits,  and  the 
uppermost  seven  cubits.  At  the  proper  height  for 
each  story  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  reduced  in 
thickness  so  as  to  form  offsets  upon  which  the  floor 
joists  rested  without  having  "  hold  in  the  walls  of  the 
house  "(1  Kings  vi.  6;  cf.  Ezek.  xli.  6,  7).  The 
chambers  on  each  floor  opened  one  into  the  other  in 
succession.  The  middle  floor  and  the  upper  floor 
were  reached  by  winding  stairways  (1  Kings  vi.  8). 
Above  the  chambers,  in  a  sort  of  clerestory,  were  the 
windows  that  lighted  the  Holy  Place  (1  Kings  vi.  4). 
There  may  have  been  another  row  of  windows  above 
them  to  light  up  the  upper  chamber.  The  two 
pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  Kings  vii.  21 ; 
2  Chron.  iii.  15-17),  stood  within  the  porch  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance. 

The  description  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  3) 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure.  As 
regards  the  decorative  details  he  appears,  in  some 
cases,  to  describe  what  he  had  seen  in  the  temples 
and  palaces  at  Rome. 

2.  According  to  Wisd.  ix.  8  (R.V.)  the  Temple  was 
to  be  "  a  copy  of  the  holy  tabernacle,"  and  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  dimensions  of  the  two  sanctuaries 
is  obvious.  In  the  Temple  all  the  dimensions  of  the 
Tabernacle  were  doubled.  In  the  latter,  the  Most 
Holy  Place  was  a  cube  of  ten  cubits,  in  the  former  of 
twenty  cubits ;  and  the  Holy  Place  was  a  double  cube 
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of  ten  cubits  in  the  Tabernacle  and  of  twenty  cubits 
in  the  Temple.  The  verandah  of  five  cubits  in  the 
Tent  became  a  series  of  small  chambers  ten  cubits 
wide,  including  the  walls,  in  the  Temple.  The  height 
of  the  Tent,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  [No.  29],  was 
fifteen  cubits  high,  while  the  height  of  the  Temple 
was  thirty  cubits. 

3.  No  direct  information  is  given  in  the  Bible 
respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  precincts. 
There  were  two  courts,  styled  the  "  Court  of  the 
Priests,"  and  the  "  Great  Court  "  (2  Chron.  iv.  9) ; 
and  the  former,  or  "  inner  court,"  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn  stone,  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi.  36).  The  dimensions 
of  the  inner  court  were  probably  double  those  of  the 
Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  two  hundred  cubits  (300 
feet),  and  its  width  one  hundred  cubits  (150  feet) 
[p.  64,  §  L  note  9].  There  is  no  clue  to  the  size  of 
the  outer  court,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel.  According  to  Hecatseus, 
that  Temple,  with  its  precincts,  was  500  feet  long  and 
150  feet  broad. 

§  HL  The  Temple  of  Zerubbabel. 
Plate  XIL,  Nos.  36,  37. 

1.  There  are  few  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple  built  by  Zerubbabel  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  The  only  direct 
source  of  information  is  the  notice  in  Ezra  vi.  3,  4, 
which  is  repeated  in  substance  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xi. 
4,  §  6).  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  it 
was  sixty  cubits  in  breadth  and  sixty  cubits  in  height. 
These  must  have  been  external  measurements.  The 
breadth  was  twenty  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  comparing  the  dimensions 
with  those  of  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ezek. 
xli.  5,  aq.)  [§  IH.  note  3],  it  would  appear  that  the 
additional  width  included  a  passage  giving  separate 
access  to  each  of  the  chambers  which  in  Solomon's 
building  were  en  suite.  A  cross-section  on  the 
ground-floor  would  be,  according  to  Ezek.  xli.  4,  5, 
9,  11  :— 

The  Holy  Place   .        .        .        .20  cubits 

The  two  side  chambers        .        .  8  „ 
The  thickness  of  the  two  inner 

walls,  "the  walls  of  the  house"  12  „ 
The  thickness  of  the  two  outer 

walls 10  „ 

The  two  passages         .        .        .  10  „ 


60  cubits 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  sections  [No.  37],  that  the 


thickness  of  Zerubbabel's  walls  was  twice  that  of 
Solomon's.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  six 
cubits,  in  Ezek.  xli.  5,  represent  the  thickness  of  a 
pair  of  walls,  each  wall  being  only  three  cubits  thick  ; 
and  that  there  were  two  rows  of  chambers,  with  a 
narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  on  each  side  of  the 
Temple.  But  there  are  several  difficulties  which 
render  the  acceptance  of  this  view  impossible.  The 
Jews  may  have  become  familiar,  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  with  a  more  massive  style  of  building 
than  their  fathers  had  used,  and  may  possibly  have 
introduced  this  foreign  element  into  the  new  structure. 

2.  The  height  of  sixty  cubits  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  porch  only.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  1),  Herod,  when  he  was  proposing  to  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  Temple,  spoke  of  the  existing  one  as 
deficient  in  height  by  sixty  cubits.  This  can  only  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  compared  the  eleva- 
tion of  Solomon's  porch,  120  cubits  (2  Chron.  iii.  4), 
with  that  of  Zerubbabel's  Temple.  It  was,  perhaps, 
this  comparative  deficiency  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  inferiority  of  the  internal 
decoration,  that  led  the  old  men,  who  had  seen  the 
former  Temple,  to  mourn  over  the  inferiority  of  the 
new  one  (Hagg.  ii.  3 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4,  §  2). 

3.  The  only  information  respecting  the  area  of  the 
courts  is  contained  in  a  quotation  that  Josephus  gives 
from  Hecataeus,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hecataeus  de- 
scribes the  space  occupied  by  the  Temple  and  its 
precincts,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone,  as 
being  a  hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  five  plethra  in 
length  {Cont.  Ap.  i.  22).  The  five  plethra  (about 
500  feet)  would  make  about  300  cubits  in  the  clear, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  the  projection  of  the  gates.  These  dimensions 
are  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  those  given  in  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  whose  Temple  apparently  coincided 
in  its  essential  features  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
It  had,  however,  certain  additions,  partly  for  conveni- 
ence and  partly  for  increased  splendour.  Zerubbabel, 
or  his  architect,  seems  to  have  followed  out  the  plan 
of  Ezekiel  as  nearly  as  his  means,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  he  had  to  work,  would  allow. 

§  IV.  The  Temple  of  Herod. 
Plate  XIL,  Nos.  38,  39. 

1.  The  available  information  respecting  the  Temple 
of  Herod  is  copious,  but  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
clearness.  One  description  is  that  of  Josephus,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Temple  {Ant.  xv. 
11,  §§  3-7;  Bel.  Jud.  v.  5,  §§  1-6).  Another  and 
independent  description  is   contained  in  a  treatise 
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(Middoth)  in  the  Mishna,  which  deals  more  particu- 
larly with  the  measurements  of  the  Temple.  It  was 
compiled,  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  chiefly  from  the  recollections  of  Levites  who 
had  assisted  at  the  Temple  services,  by  men  who  had 
never  seen  Herod's  great  building.  The  direct  state- 
ments of  an  eye-witness  are  certainly  to  be  preferred, 
in  nearly  every  case,  to  reminiscences  and  traditions 
collected  by  men  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  structure  to  which  they  referred. 

2.  According  to  Josephus,  Herod  decided  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  its 
circuit,  and  raise  it  to  a  more  becoming  height.  He 
declared  his  purpose  in  a  public  assembly,  and  spoke 
of  the  existing  structure  as  having  been  built  under 
the  restraining  conditions  imposed  by  the  Persians, 
and  as  falling  short  of  its  proper  height  by  sixty 
cubits  (cf.  2  Chron.  iii.  4  with  Ezra  vi.  3)  [§  III. 
note  2].  The  people  shrank  from  the  undertaking, 
fearing  that  Herod  might  destroy  the  existing  build- 
ing, and  then  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  But 
Herod  overcame  their  scruples  by  promising  that  he 
would  not  pull  down  the  old  Temple  until  all  the 
materials  had  been  collected  and  made  ready  for 
building  the  new  one.  The  Nao'c,  or  Temple  proper, 
in  which  were  the  two  holy  places,  was  commenced 
about  B.C.  21,  and  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  colonnades  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  courts  were  not  entirely  finished  until  long  after 
Herod's  death  (John  ii.  20). 

3.  The  dimensions  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  were  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon ;  and  the  ground-plan  of  the 
Naos  appears,  except  in  one  respect,  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  Zerubbabel's  Temple.  The 
exception  was  the  addition  to  the  porch  of  wings,  or 
shoulders,  projecting  twenty  cubits  each  way,  and  so 
increasing  the  width  of  the  porch,  or  facade,  to  a 
hundred  cubits  (150  feet).  Both  Josephus  and  the 
Mishna  state  that  the  height  of  the  facade  was  a 
hundred  cubits,  the  same  as  its  width.  It  must  thus 
have  fallen  short  of  the  height  to  which  Herod 
intended  to  raise  it  by  twenty  cubits. 

4.  Great  changes  were  made  in  the  outer  courts 
and  buildings.  Josephus  indirectly  says  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
§§  3,  5  ;  XX.  9,  §  7  ;  Bd.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §  4)  that  the  Ilieron, 
that  is  the  Temple,  with  its  courts  and  colonnades, 
was  a  square,  of  which  each  side  was  a  stadium,  or 
400  dibits  (600  feet).  According  to  the  Mishna 
(Middoth,  ii.  1),  the  "mountain  of  the  house,"  which 
corresponds  to  the  Tlieron  of  Josephus,  was  a  square 
of  500  cubits, — dimensions  that  seem  to  be  taken 
from  the  500  reeds  of  Ezek.  xlii.  lG-20.  These  two 
statements,   though   differing  from  each   other,  are 


sufficiently  close  to  show  that  the  hieron  could  not 
have  occupied,  as  some  suppose,  the  whole  area  of 
the  Ifaram  esh-Sherif.  Elsewhere  Josephus  states 
{Bel,  Jud.  V.  5,  §  2)  that  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
colonnades,  including  Antonia,  amounted  to  six  stadia. 
This  apparently  includes  the  two  colonnades  that  con- 
nected Antonia  with  the  Temple  {Bel.  Jud.  ii.  15,  §  6), 
and  not  the  citadel  itself,  which  must  have  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Akra,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
enclosure.  The  colonnades  were  called  "  the  colon- 
nades of  Antonia  "  {Bel.  Jud.  ii.  16,  §  5),  and  one  of 
them  was  a  continuation  of  the  west  colonnade  of  the 
Temple  {Bel.  Jud.  vi.  2,  §  9).  When  both  these 
"  limbs  "  were  destroyed  the  Temple  became  a  square 
{Bel.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §  4).  It  is  evident  that  each  colonnade 
must  have  been  one  stadium  (600  feet)  long ;  but  the 
distance  between  them  is  uncertain.  In  the  diagram 
they  are  about  eighty  feet  apart,  and  this  would  give 
sufficient  room  for  the  fighting  that  took  place  between 
Antonia  and  the  Temple  after  the  former  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans. 

5.  The  colonnade  called  Solomon's  Porch  (John 
X.  23  ;  Acts  iii.  11 ;  v.  12)  was  probably  that  on  the 
east  side,  and  named  after  the  colonnade  which 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  on  the  east  side  of  his 
Temple  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  3  ;  Bel.  Jud.  v.  5,  §  1).  The 
colonnade  built  by  Herod,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Temple,  had  three  aisles  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  Corinthian  columns ;  and  it  was  called  the  "  Eoyal 
Colonnade "  {Stoa  Basilika).  It  was  of  surpassing 
height  and  richness ;  and  its  total  length  was  a 
hundred  feet  in  excess  of  that  of  our  largest  Gothic 
cathedrals.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  dimen- 
sions and  grandeur  by  supposing  the  transepts  to  be 
taken  off  the  sides  of  York  Minster  and  added  to  the 
ends.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  columns  were 
apparently  arranged  in  four  rows  of  forty  each,  and 
the  two  odd  columns  were  probably  employed  to 
carry  the  stone  entablatures  across  the  opening  of 
the  central  aisle  at  the  end  of  the  approach  over 
"  Robinson's  Arch  "  [p.  68,  note  3]. 

6.  According  to  Josephus  there  were  four  gates  in 
the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  one  in 
the  south  wall  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).  The  Mishna 
also  mentions  the  Gate  Shushan  (so  called  from  a 
sculptured  view  of  the  Persian  city  of  Susa  which 
adorned  it)  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Gate  Tadi  on  the 
north. 

7.  Within  the  colonnades  there  was  on  each  side 
an  open  court  twenty-five  cubits  (thirty-seven  feet  six 
inches)  wide.  This  court,  with  the  colonnades  and  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  Chel,  constituted  the  Couut  of 
THE  Gentiles. 

8.  The  limit  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  on  the 
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inside  was  a  low  balustrade,  three  cubits  high,  on 
which  at  certain  intervals  were  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  warning  Gentiles  not  to  pass  within  it 
(Jos.  Bel  Jud.  vi.  2,  §  4  ;  cf.  Acts  xxi.  28).  This  balus- 
trade enclosed  the  platform  called  Chel  (!?'n,  that  is, 
the  rampart),  which  was  ten  cubits  wide  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south  sides.  One  of  the  inscriptions  in 
Greek  was  discovered  in  1871  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau.  TLo  translation  is,  "  No  stranger  is  to 
enter  within  the  balustrade  round  the  temple  and 
enclosure.  Whoever  is  caught  will  be  responsible 
to  himself  for  his  death  which  will  ensue."  From  the 
Chel  another  flight  of  five  steps  led  to  the  Inner  Temple. 

9.  The  Inner  Temple  (hieron)  or  Court  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  wall  with  a  colonnade  on  its  inner 
side,  and  was  entered  by  seven  gates,  three  on  the 
north,  three  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  east.  The 
eastern  gate  was  very  richly  adorned  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud. 
V.  5,  §  3),  and  is  considered  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  "  the  Beautiful  Gate  "  of  Acts  iii.  2, 10.  Others, 
however,  suppose  the  Beautiful  Gate  to  have  been 
that  on  the  east  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and 
others  again  the  gate  in  "  Solomon's  Porch."  Within 
the  enclosing  wall  were  the  Cohet  of  Israel,  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  the  altar,  and  the  Temple 
proper  or  naos. 

10.  East  of  the  Court  of  Israel,  and  at  a  slightly 
lower  level,  was  the  Court  of  the  Women,  into  which 
"  men  who  were  undefiled,  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  could  enter"  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).  No 
woman,  nor  Gentile  of  either  sex,  could  enter  the 
Court  of  Israel  [note  8].  The  Mishna  states  that 
the  Court  of  the  Women  was  a  square  of  135  cubits, 
and  it  is  so  drawn  in  some  plans.  These  dimensions 
were  rejected  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  limited  the  width  of  the  court  from 
east  to  west  to  thirty-five  or  forty  cubits.  It  had  two 
gates  opposite  to  each  other,  and  centred  on  the  line 
of  the  altar  and  the  Temple.  It  appears  to  have 
contained  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41 ;  Luke  xxi.  1), 
and  several  other  apartments  for  the  public  service. 

11.  The  plan  of  the  Temple,  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  must  have  been  very  much  that 
which  has  been  described  above.  The  beauty  of  the 
buildings,  partly  arising  from  the  pearly  whiteness  of 
the  local  stone  with  which  they  were  built,  was  such 
as  to  strike  every  one,  and  to  call  forth,  on  a  memor- 
able occasion,  the  admiration  of  His  followers  (Matt. 
xxiv.  1 ;  Mark  xiii.  1 ;  Luke  xxi.  5).  The  design  of 
the  Temple,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  may  have 
wanted  something  of  that  classical  simplicity  we  so 
much  admire  in  other  buildings  of  an  earlier  period, 
and  its  details  may  have  been  more  gorgeous  than 
pure.     But  take  it  all  in  all,  so  complete  a  building, 


rising  terrace  above  terrace,  and  court  above  court, 
must  have  afforded  a  variety  of  perspective  and  a 
splendour  of  effect  which,  coupled  with  its  dimensions, 
must  have  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  anything 
we  know  of  elsewhere."  This  goodly  structure  has 
wholly  disappeared.  Our  Saviour's  words,  "  There 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down,"  have  been  literally  fulfilled. 
So  complete  has  been  the  destruction  that  the  exact 
sites  of  the  altar  and  the  Temple  are  still  unknown. 

12.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  two  Greek 
words,  hieron  and  naos,  are  translated  temple  in  the 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  word 
hpov  {hieron),  which  means  a  sacred  enclosure,  is 
used  in  Matt.  iv.  5  ;  xii.  5  ;  xxi.  12  ;  xxiv.  1 ;  xxvi.  55 ; 
Luke  ii.  37,  46 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxii.  52  ;  John  x.  23 ;  Acts 
xxi.  28 ;  xxiv.  6,  etc. ;  and  in  these  cases  includes  the 
colonnades  and  courts.  In  Matt,  xxiii.  16,  35 ;  xxvi.  61 ; 
xxvii.  40,  51 ;  Luke  i.  21 ;  John  ii.  19 ;  Acts  vii.  48 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16;  vi.  19,  etc.,  the  word  is  vao'c  {naos), 
which  is  only  applied  to  the  Temple  proper,  in  which 
were  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

§  V.  The  Temple  Platform. 
Plate  XII.,  Nos.  32,  33,  34. 

1.  The  size  and  form  of  the  Temple  have  been 
discussed  above,  with  the  general  result  that  it 
occupied,  with  its  courts  and  colonnades,  a  square  of 
400  cubits,  or  about  600  feet.  The  position  of  this 
square  in  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  which,  as  all 
authorities  agree,  includes  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
must  now  be  considered. 

2.  The  Haram  esh-Sherif,  which  Moslems  regard 
as  only  inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  Haram  at  Mecca,  is 
a  walled  enclosure  of  oblong  form  on  the  eastern  hill. 
Its  south  side  is  921  feet,  its  west  1590  feet,  its  north 
1036  feet,  and  its  east  1525  feet.  At  the  south-west 
corner  only  do  the  sides  form  a  right  angle.  The 
area  of  the  enclosure  is  about  thirty-five  acres,  or 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The 
present  surface  has  a  general  level  of  2419  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a  raised  platform, 
and  on  the  east  side,  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
there  is  a  deep  depression.  Within  the  enclosure, 
and  running  from  its  north-west  corner  to  a  point  in 
its  south  wall  six  hundred  feet  from  the  south-west 
corner,  is  a  portion  of  the  hill  of  Mount  Moriah. 
The  hill,  in  its  original  form,  must  have  been  a  ridge 
of  bare  rock  falling  abruptly  on  both  sides,  and  more 
gradually  (84  feet  within  the  enclosure)  from  north  to 
south.  At  the  north-west  corner  the  ridge  has  been 
cut  away  to  a  depth  of  twenty-three  feet,  and  the 
rock  removed  down  to  this  level,  over  a  large  area. 
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This  was  the  work  of  the  Asmoneans  when  tliey 
levelled  the  hill  on  which  the  Akra  stood  [p.  54,  note  2]. 
Above  the  cliflf  formed  by  the  excavation  stand  the 
Turkish  barracks,  and  to  the  north  of  them  is  the 
ditch  that  separated  the  Antonia  from  Bezetha. 
About  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  south  of  the  cliff, 
where  the  ridge  is  narrowest,  there  are  traces  of  a 
rock-hewn  ditch,  and  be^'ond  the  ditch  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  is  again  seen  in  the  Sakhra,  which  rises  four 
feet  nine  inches  above  the  raised  platform.  On  the 
platform  stands  a  remarkable  building,  "  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,"  attributed  to  Abdul  Melik,  but  possibly 
a  reconstruction  of  a  Christian  church  built  late  in 
the  fifth  or  early  in  the  sixth  century. 

Across  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Ilaram  runs  a 
deep  ravine,  apparently  "  the  ravine  called  Kedron  " 
[p.  52,  note  3],  which  has  been  filled  up  in  whole  or 
in  part  since  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus.  In  the 
rocky  sides  of  this  ravine,  the  bed  of  which  is  here 
144  feet  beneath  the  surface,  tombs  were  probably 
excavated.  At  the  south-west  corner,  beneath  which, 
at  a  depth  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  is  the 
bed  of  the  Tyropceon  ravine,  the  space  between  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  the  wall  appears  to  have  been 
filled  up  in  a  very  solid  way  when  Herod  enlarged  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple.  At  the  south-east  angle  the 
level  has  been  obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  weak  vaults,  "  Solomon's  Stables,"  which  may 
perhaps  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  south  wall  are  the  mosques  el-Aksa 
and  Omar,  and  part  of  the  buildings  erected  by 
the  Templars.  Within  the  enclosure,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  southern  half,  there  are  several 
rock-hewn  cisterns  of  great  size. 

3.  The  enclosing  walls  of  the  Ilaram,  which  at 
one  point  attain  a  height  of  168  feet,  are,  perhaps, 
the  finest  specimens  of  mural  masonry  in  the  world. 
Even  in  their  decay,  and  partially  concealed  as  they 
are  by  the  accumulated  debris  of  ages,  they  fill 
the  traveller  with  admiration.  The  west  wall  is 
apparently  of  one  date,  and  this  seems  to  show  that 
on  that  side  there  was  no  break  between  the  wall  of 
the  Temple  and  that  of  the  Antonia.  Four  ancient 
approaches  to  the  enclosure,  from  the  west,  have 
been  found.  One,  near  the  south-west  angle, 
passed  over  "Robinson's  Arch,"  which  corresponds 
in  width  and  position  to  the  central  aisle  of  the 
Royal  Colonnade  [p.  66,  note  5].  North  of  this  is 
"  Barclay's  Gate,"  which  was  a  subway,  reached  by 
a  ramp,  that  led  up  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 
Further  north  again  is  "  Wilson's  Arch,"  about  six 
hundred  feet  from  the  south-west  angle,  which  formed 
part  of  a  causeway,  or  viaduct,  across  the  Tyropceon. 
Over  the  arch  ran  the  road  from  Herod's  palace  to 


the  Temple.  North  of  the  arch  is  "  Warren's  Gate  " 
— a  subway  that  appears  to  have  led  up  to  the  space 
between  the  two  colonnades  that  connected  Antonia 
with  the  Temple.  These  four  approaches  correspond 
to  those  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Between  "  Barclay's 
Gate  "  and  "  Wilson's  Arch  "  is  the  "  WaiHng  Place," 
where  from  time  immemorial  the  Jews  have  been 
permitted  to  approach  the  site  of  the  Temple,  to 
kiss  the  stones,  and  to  bathe  them  with  their  tears. 
Every  Friday  Jews,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
assemble  there  to  raise  the  cry  of  lamentation  over 
their  desolated  sanctuary  (Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  4,  7). 

In  the  south  wall  there  are  three  gateways.  One, 
the  "Double  Gate,"  opens  into  a  vestibule  whence 
there  is  an  ascent,  partly  by  steps  and  partly  by 
a  ramp,  to  the  surface.  The  gate  with  its  vestibule, 
and  the  ancient  part  of  the  passage,  are  certainly 
Herodian,  and  appear  to  be  the  "  Huldah  Gate  "  of 
the  Middoth,  which  led  to  the  Water  Gate  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Further  east,  about  six  hundred  feet 
from  the  south-west  angle,  is  the  "  Triple  Gate," 
probably  built  by  Justinian,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  double  gate  with  a  vaulted  passage 
leading  up  to  the  enclosure.  Beneath  it  there  is  a 
rock-hewn  passage  or  drain  that  possibly  carried  off 
the  blood  and  refuse  from  the  altar.  Beyond  this  is 
the  "  Single  Gate,"  of  Latin  or  early  Arab  date,  which 
opened  into  "  Solomon's  Stables." 

At  the  south-east  angle  there  is  a  massive  tower,  at 
the  base  of  which  Sir  C.  Warren  found  Phoenician 
letters,  numerals,  and  mason's  marks  in  red  paint 
on  the  stones.  In  the  east  wall  there  is  only  one 
entrance,  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  which  has  been  closed 
for  several  centuries.  It  is  a  Byzantine  building, 
which  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Constantino  and 
Justinian,  but  is  probably  of  some  intermediate  date. 
The  masonry  of  the  east  wall  has  only  been  seen 
beneath  the  surface  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  and 
where  it  crosses  "the  ravine  called  Kedron"  in  a  grand 
massive  wall  168  feet  high,  which  was  possibly  built 
by  Agrippa  [p.  53,  note  4].  The  north  end  of  the 
Haram  is  formed  partly  by  the  cliff  at  the  north-west 
angle,  and  partly  by  the  wall  of  unknown  date  which 
forms  the  south  side  of  the  Birket  Israil. 

4.  There  are  two  distinct  views  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Temple  within  the  Haram  csh-Slterif. 
One  is  that  it  occupied  a  square  of  about  six  hundred 
feet  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  enclosure ;  the 
other,  that  it  was  near  the  centre,  and  that  the 
iiaos  was  on  the  raised  platform.  The  first,  which 
harmonizes  well  with  most  of  the  existing  remains, 
was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  was  adopted 
by  Thrupp,  Lewin,  Robertson  Smith,  and  others. 
According  to  this  view  the  Royal  Colonnade  extended 
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for  about  six  hundred  feet  along  the  south  wall,  from 
the  south-west  angle  to  the  Triple  Gate ;  and  the 
passage  from  the  Double  Gate  reached  the  surface  in 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Water   Gate.     On  the  west   side  the  roadway  over 
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\.  nobiiison's  Arch.  3.  Wailing  Pla''o. 

2.  Barclay's  Gate.  4.  Wilson's  Arch. 

5.  Warren's  Gate. 


Robinson's  Arch  entered  the  centre  aisle  of  the  Royal 
Colonnade,  and  that  over  Wilson's  Arch  the  western 
colonnade,  whilst  the  passage  from  Barclay's  Gate 
led  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  from 
Warren's  Gate  to  the  space  between  the  colonnades 
of  Antonia.  The  existing  gateways  thus  fit  into  their 
places  in  a  manner  that  might  be  expected,  and  the 
approaches  harmonize  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
building.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Wailing  Place 
is  the  nearest  spot  outside  the  walls  to  the  Most  Holy 
Place  and  to  the  altar.  The  solid-made  ground  at 
the  Eouth-west  angle,  and  the  number  of  rock-hewn 
cisterns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ilaram,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  in  Josephus  and  the 
Mishna.     [Map  33.] 

The  west  wall  was  continued  northwards  beyond 
Wilson's  Arch,  and  formed  the  west  wall  of  Antonia, 
which  was  thus  connected  with  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Temple  precincts.  Before  the  Herodian  reconstruction 
the  'Temple  appears  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
Baris,  or  Acra,  by  a  rock-hewn  ditch,  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  Temple  precincts  probably  left  the  east 
wall  of  the  Haram  near  the  Golden  Gate,  and  ran 
westward  above  the  so-called  Kedron  ravine  to  the 
ditch.     There   would  thus   be  a  considerable  space 


between  the  Temple  and  the  outer  wall,  and  this 
seems  to  accord  with  the  statements  in  the  Bible, 
Josephus,  and  the  Mishna  (Ezra  x.  9;  Neh.  viii.  1; 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5;  xiv.  4,  §  2;  13,  §  3;  xvii.  9,  §  3; 
Pisk.  Tesaph  ad  Midd.,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  i.  1050). 

The  principal  objections  to  this  view  are :  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  eastern  colonnade  of  the 
outer  court  was  in  a  deep  valley  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §  7) ;  that 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  colonnade  was  above  "  the 
valley  called  Kedron  "  {Bel.  Jud.  vi.  3,  §  2) ;  and  that 
there  must  have  been  massive  substructures,  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Haram,  which  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

5.  The  opinion  that  the  Temple  was  near  the  centre 
of  the  Haram  is  that  of  Robinson,  Warren,  Conder, 
and  all  French  and  German  writers.  But  there  has 
been  much  divergence  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  altar.  Some  place  it  on 
the  Sakhra,  some  to  the  south  of  it,  and  others  to 
the  north  or  east.  Amongst  the  principal  arguments 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  view  are:  that  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground  lend  themselves  more 
readily  than  elsewhere  to  the  construction  of  the 
courts  and  terraces  that  surrounded  the  altar  and 
naos  at  different  levels  ;  that  the  levels  of  the  courts, 
as  derived  from  the  Middoth,  closely  agree  with  those 
of  the  rock  in  this  part  of  the  enclosure ;  that  the 
Temple  is  opposite  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
that  the  Sakhra  was  either  the  "  stone  of  foundation  " 
{Ebeii  shethiya)  or  the  site  of  the  altar;  and  that 
Moslem  tx-adition  has  always  connected  the  Saklira 
with  the  Temple..    [Map  32.] 

The  natural  features  of  the  hill  at  this  spot  are  not 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  any  one  to  say  how  far 
the  rock-levels  are  in  accordance  with  the  Temple 
measurements  given  in  the  Mishna.  The  rock  is, 
however,  so  near  the  pavement  of  the  raised  platform 
as  to  render  unnecessary  those  deeply  laid  foundations 
and  great  substructures  which  were  such  a  striking 
feature  in  the  Temples  of  both  Solomon  and  Herod. 
A  building  in  the  centre  of  the  Haram  would  not  be 
more  directly  opposite  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  than  one  in  the  south-west  corner.  The  Sakhra 
is  fifty-six  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  its  area 
is  consequently  larger  than  that  of  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  which  was  a  square  of  twenty  cubits  (thirty-five 
feet).  The  Sakhra  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the 
"  stone  of  foundation."  This  stone,  moreover,  like 
other  Ebens,  was  a  movable  stone,  and  not  a  portion 
of  a  rocky  ridge.  No  writer  mentions  that  the  altar 
was  built  over  a  large  cave,  such  as  that  beneath  the 
Sakhra — a  feature  that  would  hardly  have  escaped 
notice  if  it  had  existed.  According  to  the  late  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  who  based  his  opinion  on  the  state- 
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ments  of  early  Arab  writers,  the  mosque  built  by  Omar 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  was  above  the  south  wall  of 
the  Ilaram,  where  there  is  a  small  mosque  covering 
the  spot  on  which  Moslem  tradition  affirms  that  he 
prayed.  In  the  time  of  Omar  the  Moslem  sanctuary 
did  not  include  the  Sakhra  which  was  first  brought 
•within  its  Umits  by  Abdul  Mehk,  The  same  writer 
attributes  the  identification  of  the  Sakhra  with  the 
"  stone  of  foundation,"  and  the  other  fables  connecting 
it  with  the  Temple,  to  a  Jew  who  embraced  Islam  in  the 
century  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Omar,  and 
is  known  by  his  Moslem  name  as  Wahb  ibn  Monabbih. 
6.  The  supporters  of  the  first  view  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  massive  basement,  which  must  have 
existed  above  the  level  of  the  Ilamm,  has  completely 


disappeared.  Those  of  the  second  are  compelled  to 
make  the  Royal  Colonnade  extend  along  the  entire 
south  side  of  the  Haram,  which  it  could  not  have  done 
with  the  number  of  columns  mentioned  by  Josephus 
and  the  weak  vaulting  at  the  south-east  angle ;  and  to 
place  the  Temple  and  its  colonnades  in  a  position  that 
would  have  no  relation  to,  and  be  out  of  symmetry  with, 
the  approaches. 

Both  views  present  certain  difficulties  that  cannot, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  be  removed.  But  if  the 
statement  of  Josephus  be  correct,  that  the  Temple, 
with  its  courts,  occupied  a  square  of  one  stadium,  or 
six  hundred  feet,  the  site  must  have  been  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Haram,  as  proposed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fergusson. 


XIII. 


THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 


5 1.  Two  questions  of  prime  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  have  been  much 
discussed  since  Korte,  in  1728,  first  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  current  tradition. 
One  is,  whether  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  occupies  the  site  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  Constantine,  on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and  burial.  The  other  is, 
whether  the  spot  selected  by  Constantine  was  really 
the  garden  without  the  gate  in  which  Christ  suffered 
and  was  buried. 

1.  The  late  Mr.  Fergusson  maintained  that  the 
"Dome  of  the  Rock,"  in  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  on 
tlie  eastern  hill,  was  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
built  by  Constantine ;  that  the  other  buildings  were 
near  it,  but  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  that  there  had 
been  a  transference  of  site  to  the  western  hill  prior  to 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Crusaders.  This  view 
was  accepted  by  few  scholars,  and  it  could  only  be 
supported  by  a  somewhat  strained  interpretation  of 
the  narratives  of  the  early  writers  and  pilgrims. 
The  classical  character  of  the  structural  portions, 
and  of  many  of  the  decorative  details  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  and  Mr.  Fergusson's  deservedly  high 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  architecture,  did 
however  give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  many  modern  travellers.  All 
doubt  has  now  been  dispelled  by  the  discovery,  in 
an  ancient  church  at  Medeba,  of  a  maj)  of  Palestine 
in  mosaic,  which  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  first  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  cannot  be  later  than  the 


sixth  century.  This  map  includes  a  plan  of  Jerusalem, 
which  shows  Constantine's  great  church  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  plan,  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim, 
whose  progress  along  the  main  street  of  the  city  can 
now  be  traced,  St.  Paula,  and  Eucherius,  distinctly 
place  Golgotha,  and  the  group  of  churches  on  the 
western  hill,  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Sion. 

2.  The  churches  are  described  by  Eusebius  {Life  of 
Constantine,  iii.  25-40),  who  was  at  Jerusalem  when 
they  were  built,  and  was  present  at  their  consecration. 
They  were  also  seen,  before  their  partial  destruction 
by  the  Persians  in  614,  by  several  i)ilgrims  whose 
brief  notices  of  what  they  saw  are  still  extant.  One 
of  the  pilgrims,  St.  Sylvia,  gives  a  most  interesting 
description,  unfortunately  mutilated,  of  the  services  in 
the  church  during  Easter  Week. 

3.  Eusebius  mentions  two  churches,  the  Anastasis, 
or  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Basilica,  or 
Martyrium,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Cross,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  St.  Sylvia  as  "the  great  church  in 
Golgotha  behind  the  Cross."  At  this  time  the  rock 
upon  which  the  Cross  was  supposed  to  have  been  set 
up,  was  apparently  separated  from  the  Anastasis  by 
an  ojjen  space  where  service  was  occasionally  held. 
Later  in  the  century,  or  very  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  Churcli  of  Golgotha,  which  is  described  as  lying 
between  the  Anastasis  and  the  Martyrium,  was  built 
over  the  rock. 

4.  The  sacred  cave,  or  tomb,   was   covered   with 
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choice  marbles,  so  that  the  rock  could  not  be  seen  ; 
and  round  it  was  built  a  small  circular  chapel  which, 
according  to  Antoninus,  had  the  appearance  of  a  goal 
or  winning-post  on  a  racecourse.  This  chapel  stood 
in  the  Anastasis,  which  was  itself  beautified  with  choice 
columns  and  much  ornament,  and  decorated  with  all 
kinds  of  adornments.  In  many  restorations  the  Anas- 
tasis is  represented  as  a  great  hemicycle  ;  hut  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  circular 
church  with  the  (Jhapel  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the  centre. 


PORCH 

MAR  KET       PLACE 
Restoration  of  C"n»tanlinc's  Clmrchos  as  existing  in  the  Gftli  century. 

This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  orders  of  Constantine 
that  "  a  house  of  prayer  worthy  of  God  should  be 
erected  round  about"  (a/^i/ii)  "the  cave  of  salvation 
on  a  scale  of  rich  and  imperial  costliness  "  {Life,  iii. 
29).  The  church  as  restored  by  Modestus  [note  7]  was 
certainly  circular,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it 
was  rebuilt  on  its  original  plan.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  restoration  were  not  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  Church  of  Modestus  was  larger  and 
grander  than  that  of  Constantine. 


5.  To  the  east  of  the  Anastasis  there  was  a  large 
open  court,  paved  with  polished  stone,  which  had 
porticoes  or  colonnades  on  its  north,  west,  and  south 
sides.  On  the  east  side  was  the  Basilica,  or  Martyrium, 
which  was  a  lofty  building  of  great  length  and  width. 
The  internal  faces  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
variegated  marbles,  and  the  roof  had  a  panelled  ceihng 
which  was  richly  carved  and  gilded.  The  Basilica 
was  entered  from  the  east  by  three  doors,  and  at  its 
western  end  were  the  apse  and  altar.  Here,  too,  was 
the  "  hemisphere,"  with  its  twelve  columns  surmounted 
by  silver  bowls,  which  Eusebius  calls  "  the  main  point 
of  the  whole  building."  Various  explanations  of  this 
word  have  been  given,  none  quite  satisfactory.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Breviary  (about  a.d.  530)  that 
it  was  connected  with  the  cave  in  which  the  three 
crosses  are  said  to  have  been  found;  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  a  great  baldachin  or  canopy  sup- 
ported by  twelve  columns  with  silver  capitals  that 
covered  the  altar  and  the  entrance  to  the  cave  which 
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was  situated  in  the  apse.  In  front  of  the  eastern  doors 
of  the  Basilica  there  was  an  atrium,  or  small  court 
with  porticoes  on  each  side,  and  exedrse,  at  its  north 
and  south  ends,  in  one  of  which  the  cross  was  kept. 
Before  the  atrium  was  the  propylwimi,  or  main 
entrance,  in  the  midst  of  "  the  wide  market-place," 
that  is,  in  the  main  street  which  ran  southward  from 
the  Damascus  Gate,  and  had  a  covered  colonnade  on 
either  side. 

G.  The  Church  of  Golgotha  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  "Epitome  of  Eucherius"  (about 
A.D.  440).  It  is  described  in  the  Breviary  as  a 
large  hall ;  and  Theodosius  (a.d.  530)  states  that  it 
was  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Sepulchre. 

7.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  who  partially 
destroyed  the  buildings  in  a.d.  614,  the  churches 
were  restored  by  Modestus,  and  they  were  seen  after 
their  restoration  by  Arculfus,  who  visited  Jerusalem 
about  670,  and  furnished  a  plan  of  them.      The  plan 
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shows  tlie  Anastasis  as  a  circular  church,  and  the 
Basilica  and  Golgotha  as  separate  buildings  with 
doors  opening  on  to  a  paved  court.  Modestus  evi- 
dently devoted  most  of  his  energy  to  a  restoration  of 
the  Anastasis,  and  rebuilt  the  Basilica  on  a  smaller 
scale,  with  its  doors  on  the  west  instead  of  on  the  east 
side,  as  in  the  original  building.  The  great  value  of 
the  plan  of  Arculfus  consists  in  its  shosving  that  the 
Anastasis  has  always  preserved  its  original  form  and 
position,  and  that  in  all  the  reconstructions  the  line 
of  the  south  wall  of  Constantine's  basilica  has  been 
retained. 

8.  About  A.D.  1010  the  churches  were  destroyed 
by  the  mad  Khalif  el-Hakim;  but  they  were  after- 
wards rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  Basilica,  on 
a  smaller  scale  and  slightly  different  plan.  The  new 
buildings  were  seen  and  described  by  Saewulf  (a.d. 
1102-8),  and  the  Russian  Abbot  Daniel  (a.d.  1106-7). 
During  the  Latin  occupation  of  Jerusalem  the  churches 
were  remodelled,  and  all  the  holy  places  were  brought 
under  one  roof.  This  great  building  remained  almost 
intact  until  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808. 
The  restoration  was  completed  in  1810,  when  the 
church  assumed  its  present  form. 

9.  The  general  conclusion  must  be  that  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  upon  the  ground 
occupied  by  Constantine's  churches.  The  Rotunda 
preserves  the  original  form  and  size  of  the  Anastasis, 
or  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  Golgotha  retains 
its  position ;  but  the  Basilica,  or  Martj'rium,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Greek  church,  which  stands 
partly  on  the  open  court  and  partly  on  the  site  of 
Constantine's  great  church.  This  change  became 
necessary  when  it  was  decided  to  bring  all  the  holy 
places  together  under  one  roof,  and  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  new  church  was  determined  by  the  entrance  to 
the  cave  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  crosses 
were  found.  The  entrance,  which  was  originally  in  the 
apse  of  the  Basilica  [note  5],  is  now  near  the  east 
end  of  the  processional  aisle  that  surrounds  the  pres- 
bytery and  apse  of  the  Greek  church.  The  walls  in 
the  Russian  property  are  a  portion  of  the  walls  of 
the  Basilica ;  and  some  of  the  pavement  of  the 
court,  and  one  of  the  reservoirs  mentioned  by  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  833),  have  also  been  found. 
The  second  reservoir  referred  to  by  the  pilgrim  is 
probably  the  well-known  cistern  of  Helena. 

§  n.  The  second  question  involves  a  consideration 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  Bible  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  garden  (John  xix.  41)  in  which 
our  Lord  suffered  and  was  buried. 

1.  The  sacred  spot  was  without  the  gate  (Heb,  xiii. 
12 ;  cf  Mark  xv.  20 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26,  33  ;  John  xix. 
17,  20),  that  is,  it  was  outside  the  second  wall  of 


Josephus  [p.  53,  note  4],  for  the  third  wall  had  not 
been  built  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
"  nigh  to  the  city  "  (John  xix.  20),  near  a  frequented 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  country,  and  visible  from 
"  afar  off  "  (Matt  xxvii.  39 ;  Mark  xv.  29,  40 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  48,  49),  as  well  as  from  the  Temple,  or  from 
some  point  near  at  hand  whence  the  "  chief  priests  " 
could  look  on  and  mock  Him  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  ceremonial  defilement  (Matt,  xxvii.  41 ;  Mark 
XV.  31 ;  cf.  John  xviii.  28).  In  the  garden  was  the 
rock-hewn  tomb  "  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid  " 
(Luke  xxiii.  53,  etc.).  The  only  indication  of  direction, 
if  it  be  one,  is  the  supposition  that  as  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  sin-offering  was  burned  without  the  camp 
and  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  so  at  Jerusalem 
Christ  suffered  without  the  walled  city  and  to  the 
north  of  the  altar  of  the  Temple. 

2.  Jesus,  after  having  been  seized  in  Gethsemane 
by  the  Temple  guard  of  priests  and  Levites  (Luke 
xxii.  52),  was  first  led  away  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas 
the  high  priest.  Afterwards,  when  day  broke.  He 
was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  questioned  by 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  (Luke  xxii.  66).  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  PrtJetorium,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Roman  authorities.  Here  He  was  brought  before 
Pilate,  who,  after  giving  sentence,'  delivered  Him  to  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  be  crucified.  The  soldiers,  after 
having  mocked  Him,  apparently  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  garrison  (Matt,  xxvii.  27  ;  Mark  xv.  16),  led 
Him  away  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross. 

3.  The  house  of  Caiaphas  and  the  i)lace  at  which 
the  Sanhedrin  assembled  were  probably  the  house  of 
the  high  priest  and  the  Council  House  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  ii.  17,  §  6  ;  v.  4,  §  2).  These  places 
were  near  "  Wilson's  Arch  "  [p.  68,  note  3].  The  Praj- 
torium  was  probably  Herod's  palace,  which  was  the 
usual  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  when  at 
Jerusalem.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  trial 
of  Christ  by  Pilate  occurs  in  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  ii.  14, 
§§  8,  9).  The  historian  describes  how  Gessius  Florus, 
whilst  residing  in  the  palace,  erected  a  judgment-seat 
()3fl^a)  in  front  of  it,  and  took  his  seat  thereon ;  and 
how  the  chief  priests  and  men  of  influence  then  came 
and  stood  before  the  judgment-seat  (cf  John  xix.  13, 
where  the  Bema  is  said  to  have  been  placed  on  "  the 
Pavement "  called  Gabbatha).  On  that  occasion 
Florus  had  Jews  of  equestrian  rank  flogged  and 
nailed  to  the  cross  in  front  of  the  Bema. 

4.  The  Antonia,  which  some  writers  believe  was 
the  Prsetorium,  contained  the  barracks  of  the  garrison 
[p.  55,  note  6].  It  was  also  the  state  prison,  and  the 
residence  of  the  commandant.  There  is  no  indication 
that  it  was  ever  the  residence  of  the  Procurator,  who 
would   naturally   select    as    his    quarters   the   more 
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commodious  palace  on  the  western  hill.  A  tradition 
of  the  fourth  century,  possibly  from  some  confusion 
between  the  palace  of  Herod  and  that  of  Agrippa, 
places  the  Prffitorium  in  the  valley  to  the  east  of  the 
main  street  of  the  city.  Later  tradition  identifies  it 
with  the  Antonia,  and  the  Via  Dolorosa  with  the 
streets  leading  from  the  site  of  the  fortified  barrack  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Possibly  Christ, 
after  having  been  sentenced  by  Pilate  in  Herod's 
palace,  was  '  ,ken  to  the  Antonia,  where  the  two 
thieves  would  naturally  be  confined,  and  thence  led 
out  to  be  crucified. 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  the  main  roads 
from  Jerusalem  were  those  running  to  the  north,  to 
Bethlehem  and  the  south,  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
westward  to  the  coast.  The  great  north  road  left  the 
city  by  a  gate  in  the  second  wall,  which  was  probably 
on  the  line  of  the  present  street  from  the  Damascus 
Gate.  Outside  the  walls  it  appears  to  have  been 
joined  by  two  roads, — one  from  the  Antonia,  which 
kept  to  the  eastern  hill  without  descending  into  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley,  and  the  other  from  the  Upper  City 
which  passed  out  by  the  Gate  Gennath,  and  ran 
through  the  gardens  from  which  that  gate  may  have 
derived  its  name.  By  the  side  of  one  of  these  roads 
Christ  was  probably  crucified. 

6.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  within  the 
modern  walls,  but,  with  our  present  information,  no 
one  can  say  whether  the  site  was  within  or  without 
the  second  wall  of  Josephus.  No  certain  trace  of 
that  wall  has  yet  been  found,  and  the  point  in  the 
first  wall  at  which  it  commenced  is  uncertain.  As  far 
as  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  are  concerned, 
the  site  may  have  been  outside  the  wall,  as  the 
founder  of  the  church  evidently  believed  it  to  be ;  and, 
in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Prffitorium  (Herod's  palace),  and  close  to  the 
road  running  northward  from  the  Gate  Gennath.  A 
strong,  though  not  a  conclusive  argument,  that  the 
traditional  site  was  outside  the  second  wall,  is  the 
existence  of  two,  if  not  of  more  groups  of  undoubted 
rock-hewn  tombs  of  early  date  in  or  near  the  church. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  some  twenty  years  after  the  dedication  of 
the  churches,  that  traces  of  the  original  garden  could 
then  be  seen. 

7.  At  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  "place  which 
is  called  the  Skull,"  that  is,  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  was 
apparently  a  well-known  spot  outside  the  second  wall. 
And,  if  Origen  may  bo  trusted,  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  Jewish  tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  there. 
It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Origen 
and  Tertullian,  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  that  the   position   of  Golgotha  was  well 


known,  in  their  day,  to  Jews  and  Christians  ;  but  the 
inference  is  by  no  means  certain. 

8.  According  to  Eusebius,  certain  ungodly  and 
imi^ious  persons  determined  to  hide  the  "  cave  of 
salvation"  {to  o-wrijpioi'  avrpov)  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
"  Having  expended  much  labour  in  bringing  in  earth, 
from  outside,  they  cover  up  the  whole  place ;  and 
then,  having  raised  this  to  a  certain  height,  and 
having  paved  it  with  stone,  they  entirely  conceal  the 
Divine  cave  {to  Ohov  avTfiov)  beneath  a  great  mound. 
Next,  as  if  nothing  further  were  left  for  them  to  do, 
they  prepare  above  ground  a  dreadful  thing,  a  verit- 
able sepulchre  of  souls,  building  to  the  impure  demon 
called  Aphrodite  a  dark  shrine  of  lifeless  idols,  and 
offering  their  foul  oblations  on  profane  and  accursed 
altars."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Constantine, 
"  being  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,"  and  "  calling 
upon  God  to  help  him,"  gave  orders  that  the  place 
should  be  purified.  The  temple  was  thrown  down 
the  statues  were  destroyed,  and  the  materials,  both 
wood  and  stone,  as  well  as  the  "  actual  ground,  earth 
and  all,"  upon  which  the  temple  had  been  built,  were 
removed  and  carried  away  to  a  distant  spot.  Then, 
"  as  one  layer  after  another  was  laid  bare,  the  place 
which  was  beneath  the  earth  appeared ;  then  forth- 
with, contrary  to  all  expectation  (or  hope),  did  the 
venerable  and  hallowed  monument  {fxapTvpiov)  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection  become  visible,  and  the  most 
holy  cave  received  what  was  an  exact  emblem  of  His 
coming  to  life." 

Constantine,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius,  writes  "  that 
the  token  of  that  most  holy  Passion,  long  ago  buried 
underground,  should  have  remained  unknown  for  so 
many  cycles  of  years,  until  it  should  shine  forth  to 
His  servants  now  set  free  through  the  removal  of 
him  (Licinius)  who  was  the  common  enemy  of  all, 
truly  transcends  all  marvel."  And  he  expresses  his 
anxiety  to  adorn,  "  with  splendour  of  buildings,  that 
sacred  spot  which,  under  Divine  direction,  I  relieved 
as  it  were  from  an  incumbent  load,  even  from  the 
disgraceful  adjunct  of  an  idol "  {Life  of  Constantine, 
iii.  26-30). 

Elsewhere  {Thcophania,  Lee's  translation,  p.  199) 
Eusebius  writes  of  "  the  rock  standing  out  erect  and 
alone  on  a  level  land,  and  having  only  one  cave  in  it," 
as  if  it  had  been  previously  isolated  for  some  puipose, 
or  was  naturally  an  isolated  rock.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Eusebius  always  uses  the  word  avTpov, 
"  cave,"  and  not  the  more  usual  fxviifttiov,  or  Ta<poQ, 
for  the  Sepulchre ;  and  that  although  he  mentions 
the  "  cave  of  the  Nativity "  at  Bethlehem,  and  the 
cave  in  which  Christ  taught  the  disciples  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  makes  no 
allusion  in  them  to  the  Sepulchre.     The  omission  is 
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certainly  remarkable   if  the  Bite  of  the  tomb  was 
known. 

9.  The  description  by  Eusebius  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Sepulchre,  and  the  statements  of  the  historians 
of  the  fifth  century,  indicate  a  belief  on  their  part 
that  the  result  of  the  excavations  carried  out  by 
Constantine's  command,  was  unexpected  and  due  to 
Divine  inspiration  and  guidance.  Still  it  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  that  Constantine  and  his  advisers  would 
have  elected  to  destroy  a  temple  and  search  for  a  tomb 
beneath  it,  if  they  had  not  been  guided  by  some 
tradition,  very  possibly  an  erroneous  one,  of  the  site 
of  Golgotha.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  tomb  in  the  fourth  aud  fifth 
centuries,  or  if  Constantine  had  been  the  "  victim  of 
a  pious  fraud,"  the  silence  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
of  the  Gnostic  and  Pagan  writers,  on  the  subject  is 
unaccountable. 

10.  Whether  the  true  site  of  Golgotha  was  lost 
during  the  seventy  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
Boman  siege  by  Titus,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
Jerusalem  as  MVm  by  Hadrian,  is  uncertain.  Much 
has  been  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  without 
any  very  definite  result.  Hadrian  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  building  a  temple  above  the  tomb  of  Christ ; 
and  he  would  hardly  have  erected  one  over  an  obscure 
spot  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Apocrypha,  or  Josephus,  with  the  special  object 
of  insulting  the  Jews  whose  rebellion  he  had  so 
completely  crushed. 

11.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  of  Josephus,  the  principal 
argument  against  the  traditional  site  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  due  north  of 
the  altar  of  the  Temple,  but  rather  to  the  west-north- 
west. This  argument  seems  to  the  writer  an  im- 
portant one,  and  it  is  suggested  here  that  the 
tradition  followed  by  Constantine  and  his  advisers 
was  unreliable. 

12.  If  the  traditional  site  cannot  be  accepted, 
where  is  the  true  one  to  be  sought  ?  Four  answers 
to  this  question  have  been  proposed.  M.  Pienan  (Vie 
de  Jems,  p.  269)  suggested  some  spot  near  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  present  wall,  or  on  the  hillside 
above  the   Birket   Mamilla.     Mr.   Fergusson    advo- 


cated one  in  the  llaram,  close  to  the  Sakhra,  and 
immediately  outside  of  the  Temple  wall,  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  was  also  the  wall  of  the  city. 
Otto  Thenius,  in  1849,  identified  Golgotha  with  the 
knoll  above  Jeremiah's  grotto,  and  his  view  has  been 
adopted  and  advocated  by  Felix  Howe,  General 
Gordon,  and  Colonel  Conder.  Bishop  Gobat  placed 
the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion  directly  north  of  the 
Temple,  outside  the  present  walls,  and  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  east  of  Jeremiah's  grotto. 

Neither  of  these  sites  can  claim  the  support  of  the 
faintest  echo  of  any  tradition ;  but  two  of  them  are 
situated  almost  due  north  of  the  altar.  One  of  the 
latter,  however,  must,  to  all  appearances,  have  been 
within  the  walls  as  reconstructed  by  Herod.  There 
is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  connect  either  of  the 
proposed  sites  with  Golgotha,  but,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  some  might  call  the  sentimental 
prepossession  that  Christ  suffered  and  was  buried  at 
some  spot  directly  north  of  the  altar  of  the  Temple, 
the  view  of  the  late  Bishop  Gobat  has  most  in  its 
favour. 

13.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  Christ  was  possibly 
taken  from  Herod's  palace  to  the  Antonia,  and  then 
led  out  to  be  crucified  along  the  road  to  the  north 
which  followed  the  eastern  hill  without  descending 
to  the  Tyropoeon  Valley.  The  exact  spot  where  the 
crosses  were  erected  on  the  side  of  the  road  was 
possibly  within,  perhaps  without,  the  present  wall  of 
the  city.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
Christ  was  crucified  on  a  knoll  or  on  any  kind  of 
elevation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  on 
this  occasion  the  Roman  soldiers  departed  from  the 
usual  custom  of  crucifying  in  close  proximity  to  a  road. 

Whether  any  further  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  Golgotha  may  come  to  light  in  the  years 
to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But,  wherever  the 
true  site  may  be,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
must  always  remain  an  historical  monument  of  the 
deepest  interest.  For  more  than  fifteen  centuries  it 
has  been  regarded  by  Christians  of  every  persuasion 
as  covering  the  holiest  spot  on  earth ;  and  it  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  given  rise  to  wars  which  have 
largely  influenced  the  progress  of  natious  aud  afi'ected 
the  history  of  the  world. 
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Note. — This  Index  is  intended  to  include  every  occurrence  of  each  geographical  name  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Apocrypha,  and  New  Testament.  In  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  other  cases,  such  as  Aram,  the  name  of  the 
alleged  progenitor  of  the  tribe  is  included  in  the  references.  The  number  of  the  map  in  which  the  name  appears  is 
given  at  the  close  of  the  references,  thus,  [9,  23.].  The  words  "  probably,"  "  possibly,"  and  "  perhaps "  are  used  to 
denote  greater  or  less  degrees  of  evidence  for  the  identification  of  a  modern  with  an  ancient  site  or  name.  Modern 
names  are  printed  in  italics. 


Aalar  i'AaXdp,  K.V.  Allab),  1  Esflr.  v.  36. 
A  place  from  which  some  of  the  Captivity 
returned.    Elsewhere  probably  Immer. 

Abaxa  (njns,  R.V.  Abanah,  marg.  Amanah), 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus.  Tlie  name 
is  retained  in  the  Nahr  Baniat,  or  Abaniae, 
one  of  the  seven  streams  drawn  oif  from 
the  Barada  (2  K.  v.  12).  [3,  9.] 

Abarim  (d""13 J! !^).  mountains  of:  mountains 
E.  of  Jordan,  more  particularly  the  range 
of  Mt  Nebo  [jeM  Neba)  (Num.  xxvii.  12, 
xxxiii.  47,  48;  Deut.  xxxii.  49).  Else- 
where Ije-abarim.  (Jer.  xxii.  20,  "pas- 
sages," R.V.  "Abarim.") 

ABDO!J(;Si3g),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr. 
vi.  74).  In  Josli.  xix.  28  pirliaps  Hebron 
or  Ebron.  It  is  now  Khurhet  'Jhdeli,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  'Ahka. 

Abel  (Vsk),  the  cheat  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  The 
LXX.,  Tar^um,  K.V.,  and  most  modem 
scholars  read  here  Ebcn, "  stone ; "  cf.  vers. 
14,  15. 

Abel  ('«),  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15,  18.  A  place 
elsewhere  fully  named  Abel-maim  and 

Abel-beth-maachah  (napp  rra  'H, B.V.  A.-b.- 
MAACAH),2  Sam.  xx/l4,  15,  18;  IK  xv. 
:iO :  2  K.  XV.  29),  near  Dan  :  now  All,  fij 
miles  W.  of  Baniai.  [9.] 

Abel-chebamim  (oroia  <«),  in  R.V.  only.  In 
A.V.,  "plain  of  tlie  vineyards,"  E.  of 
Jord<in  (Judg.  xi.  3.^),  probably  Abil,  12 
miles  E.  of  Gailara. 

Abel-maim  (D-d  'n),  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.  Identical 
with  Abel-betli-Maacah.  [9.] 

Abel-mehoi.au  (n^inp  <«),  in  tlie  Jordan 
V.illey,  the  native  place  of  Elislia  (Judg. 
vii.  22  ;  IK.  iv.  12,  xix.  10).  Now  'Ain 
tl-Belweh,  9J  miles  8.  of  Bethsliean. 

Abel-mizraim  (q;nxo  '^),  Gen.  1.  11.  Not 
known. 

Abel-shittim  (D'0*n  '«),  Num.  xixiii.  49. 
Usually  railed  Shittim.  Now  Kefrein, 
E.  of  Jordan,  at  N.  end  of  the  Glwr-et- 
Seiiebdn. 


Abez  (ysN,  E.V.  Ebez),  in  Issaohar  (Josh, 
xix.  20).    Not  known. 

AntLENE  (' A$i\rii/7i^,  a  district  of  which  the 
capital  was  Abila,  near  Nehy  Abil,  in  the 
Sule  Wady  Barada  (Luke  iii.  1).      [19.] 

Abronah.  See  Ebronah  (Num.  xxxiii.  34, 35). 

Abronas.    See  Arbonai  (Judith  ii.  24). 

AccAD  (13N),  a  chief  city  of  the  land  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  was  near  Abu 
Sabba,  about  16  miles  W.  of  Baghd,id. 

[1,  6.] 

AccARON  (^  'AKKapciy),  1  Macc.  X.  89.  The 
Greek  form  of  Ekron. 

AccHO  (13)?,  R.V.  Acco),  Judg.  i.  31,  allotted 
to,  but  never  occupied  by,  Asher :  after- 
wards Ptolemais,  now  'Aklui  and  S.  Jtan 
d'Acre.  [9,  19.] 

Aceldama  (^ AxtKia/ii,  R.V.  Akeloama),  Acts 
i.  19.  Greek  form  of  xpi  hpn  =  field 
of  blood,  "  the  bloody  field,"  now  JBnlck  ed- 
Dumm.  [23, 27.] 

AcHAiA  ('Axa^a),  a  Roman  province,  which 
included  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  grenter 
p.art  of  Hellas  proper  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix. 
21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26,  xvi.  .%  where  the  true 
reading  is  Asia;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor. 
ii.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10 ;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8). 

AcHME-ruA  (KTipnN),  Ezra  vi.  2.  Elsewhere 
Ecbatana. 

ACHOR,   VALLEY  OF  ("113^   P?P)>  Josh.   vii.   24, 

26,  XV.  7  ;  Is.  Ixv.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  15.    Now 
Wudy  Kelt. 

AciiSHAi-ii  (=)f?s),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xi.  I,  xii. 
20,  xix.  25).  Possibly  Haifa  at  foot  of 
Carmel. 

Acuzib  (3>idk).  1.  In  tlic  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh  xv.  44;  Mic.  i.  14).  Pro- 
bably elsewhere  Chezib  and  Chozeba. 
Vetha\>a''Ain  Kezheh.  2.  In  Asher  (Josh. 
xix.  29;  Judg.  i.  31).  Ez-Zib,  on  sea- 
coiist  N.  of  •Alika.  [9.] 

Adadah  (nnyiy),  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  22).'  Pojbibly  'Ad'adali,  E.  of  Bcer- 
sheba. 

AuAH  (ni^)  on  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 
Probably  Tdl  Ddmieh. 


Adamau  (npi»«).  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  30). 
Now  ed-Ddmieh,  5  miles  W.  of  Tiberias. 

Adami  Cpi^',  R.V.  Adami-nekeb),  in  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  33).     Now  Khurbet  Admah. 

Adab  (TJX,  i.e.  Addar,  as  in  R.V.),  in  the 
"South"  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Else- 
where Hazar-addar.     Not  known. 

Adasa  ('ASoiro),  in  Judasa  (1  Macc.  vii.  40, 
45).  Now  Khurbet  'Adaseh,  OJ  miles  from 
Beth-horon,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Addan  (i^n),  a  place  from  which  eome  of  tho 
Captivity  returned  (Ezra  ii.  59).  In  Neh. 
vii.  01  the  name  is  Aduon. 

Adida  ('A5i5o),  in  the  low  country  of  Judaj.i 
(1  Macc.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13;.  Elsewhere 
probably  Adithaim,  and  Hadid.  Pro- 
bably Huditheh,  E.  of  Lydda. 

Adithaim  (D.'nnp. ),  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36).  Elsewhere  pro- 
bably Adida  and  Hadid. 

Adjiah  (np-TN),  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  (Gen. 
X.  19,  xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hos. 
xi.  8). 

Adoba  ("AStupo),  1  Macc.  xiii.  20.  Elsewhere 
Adoraim. 

Adoraim  (nnns),  2  Chr.  xi.  9.  Now  JJiira, 
5  miles  \V.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Adramyttium  (' AipafjLVTTiof),  a  sea-port 
(Acts  xxvii.  2).  Now  Edremid,  at  the 
head  of  tho  Gulf  of  Edremid  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Adsia  (6  'A5p/as).  Acts  xxvii.  27,  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  bounded  by  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa. 

Adullam  (D^np  ),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xii.  15,  XV.  35;  2  Chr.  xi.  7;  Neh. 
xi.  30 ;  Mic.  i.  15 ;  2  Macc.  xii.  38  :  comp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Tho  site  of  a 
cave  memorable  in  David's  history  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15). 
Elsewhere  OdoUam.  Now  Khurbtt-'Aid 
el-Ma,  about  8  miles  N.E.  of  Beit-jibrin. 

Adi'mmim,  the  goinq  up  to  (d'q-in  njjpo). 
Josh.  XV.  7,  xviii.  17.  Now  Tal'at  ed- 
llumm,  "  the  ascent  of  blood,"  on  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 
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AWOK  (Ai'wi'X  "  ne«r  Sulim,"  apparently  W. 
of  tho  Jordan  (John  lit  23).   Not  known. 

A0ABINE8  (w'ol  'AyofX  Bar.  iii.  2;i.  Dcsoeiid- 
anU  of  Uagar.     Elacwlicro  Uagarent-H. 

Ahava  (>tyyH\  Ezra  viii.  15,  21,  31.  Else- 
where, perhaps,  Avn  and  Ivah;  and  now 
potsibly  mt  on  tho  Euphrates.         [12.] 

Ahlab  (a^TiH),  in  Asher  (.ludg.  i.  31),  pos- 
sibly Oush-haleb,  Giscala,  now  elJiih 
near  Sa/ed. 

Al  Cpn),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Canaan, 
situated  E.  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2-5, 
viii.  1-29,  ix.  3,  x.  1, 2,  xii.  9 :  Ezra  ii.  28 ; 
Neh.  vii.  32);  not  impossibly  el-Tell,  a 
mound  of  ruina  E.  of  BeiUtt.  It  is  spelt 
Uai  (R.V.  Ai)  in  Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3,  and 
is  called  also  Aiath  and  Aija.  [9,  23.] 
S.  (']?),  a  place  near  Heshbon  (Jer. 
xlix.  8). 

AiATU  (n;p),  tho  ancient  Ai  (Is.  x.  28). 

AuA  (K,'J),  another  variation  of  the  name  of 
Ai  (Neh.  zi.  31). 

AuALON  (]h-»),  allotted  to  Dan,  and  nsiipncd 
to  the  kohathitcs,  but  ultimately  taken 
by  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xix.  42,  xxi,  24; 
Judg.  i.  35 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69,  viii.  13  ;  2  Chr. 
xi.  10,  xxviii.  18).  Valley  of  A.  (Josh. 
X.  12).  Elsewhere  incorrectly  Ajalon. 
Now  Ydlo.  14  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem. [9.]  2.  In  Zebulun,  burial-place 
of  a  judge  of  very  similar  name  (Judg. 
xii.  12).    Not  known. 

AiK()*pri  =  the  spring),  on  the  E.  boundary 
of  the  Promite<l  Land, near  Eiblah(Num. 
xxxiv.  11).  Possibly  the  'Ain  el  'Aty, 
source  of  the  Orontes.  2.  In  S.  of  Judah, 
allotted  to  Simeon  and  assigned  to  the 
priestsCJosh.  xv.32,xix.  7,  xxi.  IG;  1  Chr. 
iv.  32).    Perhaps  aUo  called  Ashan. 

Ajalon  (I'^'^'t?,  i.e.  Aijalon,  as  in  R.V.),  Josh. 
X.  12,  xix.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii  18.  Else- 
where more  accurately  Aijalon. 

Akrabbih,  the  ascent  of  (traTpp  n^Jo),  a 
pass  on  the  8.  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  and  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh. 
XV.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  3G).  Elsewhere  M«aleh- 
Acrabbim.  Now  possibly  the  Kukb  e»- 
Sufa.  or  the  line  of  c!iffs  11  miles  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

AuuiMELSCH  (■i]^'»«),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
26). 

Alima  ('AX«'/ioO.  in  Gilead  (I  Maoc.  v.  2G). 
Possibly  Ke/r  el-Ma,  E.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Aleheth  (nn^p,  i.e.  Allemetb,  as  in  R.V.), 
an  altered  form  of  the  name  Almojj 
(1  Chr.  vi.  60).  Possibly  'Almit,  N  E.  of 
Mno'ta.  [23.] 

Alexandbia  (ji  'Ak<(MptM),  3  Mace  ii.  30, 
iii.  1,21;  Acts  vi.  9,  xviii.  24.   Alexandria. 

Aluu  (X  Chr.  i.  51).    Bee  Alvah. 

Allon  (JiSk),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Should  probably  be  taken  with  the  fol 
lowing  word,  either  "  the  oak  in  Zaanan 
uim"  (B.V.),  or  "the  oak  of  Bezaaoan 
nim"  (B.V.  marg.).  In  Judg.  iv.  II 
A.V.  has  it  "  the  plain  of  Z. ;  "  but  B.V, 
ai  above. 

AxLON'-BAcntiTH  (nc?  yhtt,  B.V.  A.-bacuth), 
"oak  of  weeping,"  below  Bethel  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8),  where  Rebekah's  nurse  De- 
borah was  buried. 
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Almom  ()»"??),  »  priests'  city  in  Benjamin 
(Jf.sh.  xxi.  18).  Elsewhere  Alemetb.  [23.] 

Almos  Diblathaim  (no:n^?T  phf,  i.e.  A. 
Diblalhiemah),  one  of  the  halling-placcs 
of  Israel  between  Dib<jn-(ra<l  and  the  range 
of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Pro- 
bably identical  or  connected  with  Bcth-D. 

A1.OT11  (n'l'rp),  a  place  which,  with  Asher, 
formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts  (I  K.  iv.  16).  Probably  should 
be  Bealotb,  as  in  R.V. 

Alcbr  (p^'^^'h  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
Israel  between  Egypt  and  Bephidim 
(Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14).     Nut  known. 

Alvah  (ni^s),  a  place  in  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
40).    Elsewhere  Aliab.    Not  known. 

AuAD  (ippp),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26). 

Amalek  (p,^p),  a  roving  tribe  connected  with 
Esau,  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  Esod.  xvii.  8-lG; 
Num.  xxiv.  20 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17, 19 ;  Judg. 
iii.  13,  V.  14;  1  Sam.  xv.  2, 3, 5, '20,  xxviii. 
18;  2  Sam.  viii.  12;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  xviii. 
11;  Ps.  1  xxxiii.  7).    Also 

Amalkkites,  THE  ("pi^lJEn),  Gen.  xiv.  7; 
Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43,  45 ;  Judg.  vi. 
3,  33,  vii.  12,  x.  12,  xii.  15;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
48,  XV.  6-8,  15,  18,  20,  32,  xxvii.  8,  xxx. 
1,13,18;  2  Sam.  i.  1,8, 13;  1  Chr.  iv.  43. 

Amam  (iipN),  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 

26). 
Amana  (njDt!),   a  mountain,  apparently   in 

Lebanon  (Cant.  iv.  8). 

AmATHIS,  THE    LAND  OP    (r)    'AfnaBtTl!   X""?") ! 

1  Maco.  xii.  25.  Elsewhere,  as  in  E.V., 
Uamath. 

Ammau,  the  hill  op  (npK  np?i),  not  far  from 
Giboon  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).     Not  known. 

Ammon  (J"QP),  the  nation  which  descended 
from  Lot  (Neh.  xiii.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7; 
Judith  V.  2,  vi.  5).  Childben  op  A.  or 
Sons  op  A.  ('p  '33),  Gen.  xix.  38 ;  Num. 
xxi.  24 ;  Deut.  ii'.  19,  37,  iii.  11, 16;  Josh, 
xii.  2,  xiii.  10  ;  Judg.  iii.  13,  x.  G,  7,  9, 11, 
17,  18,  xi.  4-6,  8,  9,  12-15,  27-33,  a6,  xii. 
1-3;  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  xiv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii. 
12,  X.  1-3,  6,  8,  10,  11, 14,  19,  xi.  I,  xii.  9, 
26,  31,  xvii.  27;  1  K.  xi.  7,  33 ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  2;  1  Chr.  xviii.  II,  xix.  1, 
2,  3,  G,  7,  9, 11, 12, 15, 19,  xx.  1, 3 ;  2  Chr. 
XX.  1,  10,  22,  23,  xxvii.  5 ;  Is.  xi.  14 ;  Jer. 
ix.  26,  xxv.  21,  xlix.  G;  Dan.  xi.  41; 
Amos  i.  13;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  9;  Judith  i.  12, 
v.  5,  vii.  17,  18;  1  Mace.  v.  6. 

Ammonites  (o-iiBj,  also  [isV,  and  'j?  'J3). 
Deut.  ii.  20';  1  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  1  K.  xi.  1^  5  ; 

2  Chr.  XX.  1,  xxvi.  8,  xxvii.  5;  Ezra  ix. 
1 ;  Neh.  iv.  7;  Jer.  xxvii.  3,  xl.  il,  14, 
xii.  10,  15.  xlix.  1,  2;  Ezek.  xxi.  20,  28, 
xxv.  2,  3,  5,  10 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  26,  v.  7.  Am- 
monite (Deut.  xxiii.  3;  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37;  1  Chr.  xi.  39;  Neh.  ii. 
10,  19,  iv.  3,  xiii  1 ;  Judith  xiv.  5).  Am- 
MONITESS  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13, 
xxiv.  26). 

Amorite,  Amobites  (nb(<,».e.  Emorite),  the 
predominant  people  of  Palestine  before 
the  conquest  (Gen.  x.  16,  xiv.  7,  13.  xv. 
16,  21,  xlviii.  22;  Num.  xiii.  29,  xxi.  13, 
21,  2.5,  26,  29,  31,  32,  34,  xxii.  2,  xxxii. 
33,  39;  Deut.  i.  4,  7,  19,  20,  27,  44,  ii.  24, 
iii.  2,  8,  9,  iv.  46,  47,  xxxi.  4 ;  Josh.  ii.  10, 


T.  1,  vii.  7,  ix.  10,  X.  5.  6,  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  2, 
xiii  4,  10,  21,  xxiv.  8.  12,  1.5,  18;  Judg. 
i.  34-36,  vi.  10,  X.  8,  11,  xi.  19,  21-23; 

1  Sam.  vii.  14;  2  Sam.  xxi.  2;  IK.  iv. 
19.  xxi.  26;  2  K.  xxi.  11;  1  Chr.  i.  14: 
Ezra  ix.  1;  Ps.  cxxxv.  11,  cxxsvi.  19; 
Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45;  Amos  ii.  9,  10;  Judith 
V.  15;  2  Esdr.  i.  22,  B.V.  in  this  case 
reads  "bitter,"  Murah).  Befides  the 
foregoing,  the  name  occurs  as  follows  in 
the  li»t  of  nations  to  be  expelled  (Exo.1. 
iii.  8, 17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix. 
1.  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  5;  1  K.  ix. 
20;  Neh.  ix.  8). 

Aui-uiFOLis  ('A/iiJ>^iroAis),  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
xtii.  1),3  miles  from  the  tea,  on  left  bank 
of  the  river  Strymon,  which  nearly  sur- 
rounded it.     Now  Teni  Keui. 

Anab  (xR),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  ori- 
ginally an  abode  of  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21, 
XV.  50).  Now  'Anab,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Hebron.  [9.] 

Anahabath  (ninjN.),  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
19).  Now  en-A'-aiiroA,  5i  miles  N.K  of 
Jezrcel. 

Ananiah  (rrjjp.),  a  Benjamite  town,  after  tho 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  32).  Now 
Beil-Hannina,  near  Gibeon. 

Anathoth  (n-n}  p  ),  priests'  city  in  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xxi.  18;  1  K.  ii.  26;  1  Chr.  vi.  60; 
Is.  X.  30) :  native  place  of  two  of  David's 
heroes  (Ancthothite,  Antothitc,  Aneto- 
tliite,  B.V.  correctly  Anathothite),  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  27;  1  Chr.  xi.  2i,  xii.  3,  xxvii.  12); 
and  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  (Jer.  i.  1, 
xi.  21,  23,  xxix.  27,  xxxii.  7,  8,  9):  rein- 
habited  after  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
ii.  23 ;  Neh.  vii.  27,  xi.  32 ;  1  Esdr.  v.  18). 
Now  'Anata,  2}  miles  N.N.K  of  Jeru- 
salem. [9,  23.] 

Aneu  (djP),  in  Ifsachar,  allotted  to  the  Ger- 
shonitcs  (1  Chr.  vi.  73  only).  Possibly  a 
contraction  of  En-ganuim,  now  Jenin;  or 
perhaps  'Anin. 

Aneb  (^Jp),in  the  Western  Manasseh,  allotted 
to  Kohathitcs  (1  Chr.  vi.  70  only).  Pos- 
sibly a  variation  of  Taanacli. 

Anim  (d-3;p),  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
50).  Now  probably  Ohutcein,  11  miles 
S.  of  Hebron. 

Annaas  (2ai/aaj,  B.V.  Sanaas),  1  Esdr.  v.  23. 
Elsewhere  Uas-scnaah  and  Seiiaah. 

Asti-libancs  (^ hyri\l^yot),  Judith  i.  7. 
Now  Anti-Lebanon. 

Antioch  ('Ai/ti<(x*"«).  1.  Capital  of  Northern 
Syria,  site  of  first  Christian  church  (1 
Mace.  iii.  37,  iv.  35,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv. 
9,  33,  v.  21,  viii.  35,  xi.  36,  xiii.  23;  Acts 
vi.  5,  xi.  19,  20,  22,  26,27,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26, 
XV.  23,35,  xviii.  22;  Gal.  ii.  11).  Else- 
where Antiochia.  Now  Antakia.  2  An- 
tioch in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 21 ; 

2  Tim.  iii.  11).     Now  Yalovach. 

Antiochia  ('Avridxtia,  B.V.  Antioch),  the 
Greek  form  of  tho  name  Antioch  (1  Mace, 
iv.  35,  vi.  63 ;  2  Maco.  iv.  33,  v.  21). 

Aniiochians  ('AiTiox'is),  people  of  Antioch 
in  Syria  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19). 

Antipatkis  ('AvT/iroTpis),  on  the  road  b.  twefn 
Jerusalem  and  Cs^area  (Acts  xxiii.  31). 
Originally  Caphar-Saba,  and  now  KiU'at 
Eat  el-'Ain.  [19.] 

ApiiARgACHiTEs  (n.-.^iji^tj ),  Ezra  v.  6,  vi.  6; 
and 
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Aphabsathohites  (N\D^D■^5l^«),  Ezra  iv.  9;  a 
tribe  of  Assyrian  co'onista  of  Samaria. 

Aphabsites  (N'nipN),  Ezra  iv.  9.  Another 
tribe  of  Assyrian  colonists.  Like  the 
last,  uulinown. 

ApBEK  (pDS).  1.  A  royal  city  of  tlie  Ca- 
uaanites  (Josh.  xii.  18).  Elsewhere  pro- 
bably Aphekah.  2.  In  N.  of  Asher 
(Josli.  xix.  30 ;  perhaps  also  Josh.  xiii.  4). 
Also  Aphik.  Possibly  Afha  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  Lebanon.  3.  (p2Nn,  "  tlie  A."), 
the  site  of  a  T^Jijlistine  encampment  (1 
Sam.  iv.  1).  Perhaps  identical  with, 
4  Site  of  another  Philistine  encampment 
(1   Sam.    xxix.    1).  5.    On    the  road 

between  Damascus  and  Samaria  (I  K. 
XX.  26,  30;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  Now  Fik, 
6  miles  E.  of  Sea  of  Galilee.  [9.] 

Aphekah  (np.2(<).  i"  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  53).  Elsewhere  perliaps 
Aphek  1. 

Aphebema  ('A<t>alpeii.a),  a  nome  or  toparchy 
added  to  Judaea  from  Samaria  and  Gali- 
lee (1  Mace.  xi.  34).  Probably  derived 
ita  name  from  Ephraim  or  Ophrah. 

Aphik  (p'?.(«),  in  Asher  (Judg,  i.  31).  Else- 
where Aphek  2. 

ArHRAH,  house  Of  (niDP^  n'2,  R.V.  Beth- 
le-aphbah).  prnbabiy  in  the  low  country 
of  Ju^lah(Mio.  i.  10). 

Aroi.LONtA  {'AnoWui'la),  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvii.  1),  in  the  district  of  Mygdoni.i,  3) 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Thetsalonica.    [21.] 

Arm  FOBUM  ('Ainrlau  (p6pov,  i.e.  the  market- 
]>hice  of  Appius,  as  in  K.V.),  between 
Puteoli  and  Rome  (.\cts  xxviii.  l.i).  Its 
ruins  rcmaia  near  Tre}x)nli  on  the  Appian 
Way.  [21.] 

Alt  (^r),  and  Ab  or  moab  (3N',a  n^),  one  of 
tlic  chiif  towns  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  15, 
28;  Duut.  ii.  U,  IX,  2'J;  Is.  xv.  1),  and  on 
its  norihein  bmmdary,  A  later  Ar  is 
now  Ilahba,  N.  of  Kerak. 

AiiAB  (anx  ),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV  52).  Now  probably  Kliurhel  er-Rn- 
bigeh,  S.  of  Uebroo.  (A tbite,  2  Sam.  xziii. 
35.) 

Akabah  (na'y.r;),  in  tlie  A.V.  in  Josh,  xviii. 
18  only,  but  in  the  Hebrew  of  constant 
occurrence.  It  has  usually  the  delinite 
article— "the  Arabah  '— and  in  that  case 
i-ignities  the  jrreat  Jonlan  depression,  the 
Ghor  of  the  Arabs.  This  our  translators 
did  not  recognize,  and  tliey  render  it  in- 
discriminutely  '■  the  plain,"  "the  dtsert," 
"the  ehampai;,'n,"  etc.  R  V.  correctly 
translates  "the  Arabah"  in  Dent  i.  1, 
ii  8,  iii.  17,  iv.  49,  xi.  30;  Josh.  iii.  16, 
via.  14,  xi.  2,  xii.  I,  3,  xviii.  IS;  2  Sam. 
ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xiv  25,  xxv.  4;  Jir. 
xxxix.  4,  lil.  7.  The  portion  ot  the 
depn  Stion  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  still  retains 
the  name  of  'Arabnh. 

Ababattine  (^ 'Aitpo/SaTTin),  i.e.  Akrabatline, 
as  in  U.V.),  a  district  of  Idiimsca  (1  Mace. 
v.  3).  Probably  connected  with  Akr.ib- 
bini.  There  were  two  places  of  this  name. 
See  Arbattis. 

AnADiA  (3^?ri),  1  K.  x.  15;  (any),  2  Clir.  ix. 
14;  Is  xxi.  13;  Jer  xxv.  24;  Jlzfk.xxvii. 
21;  {'Apapia),  Jiiditli  ii.  25;  1  Mace.  xi. 
10;  2  Mace.  xii.  1 1 ;  2  Ktdr.  xv.29;  Gal. 
i.  17,  iv.  25.  [18.] 


Aeab:an  ('3nj^),  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  Ara- 
bians ('app),  Neh.  ii,  19,  iv.  7,  vi.  1 ; 
(D-a-pp,  &c.),  2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16,  xxii. 
1,  xxvi.  7;  ('A>)o/3€j),  1  Mace.  v.  39,  xi. 
17,  39,  xii.  31 ;  2  Mace.  v.  8,  xil  10;  Acts 
ii.  11. 

Arad  (l^P.),  a  Canaanite  town,  seat  of  a  king 
(Josh!  xii.  14;  Judg.  i.  16;  also  Num. 
xxi.  1  and  xxxiii.  40,  accurately  "the 
C  luaanite  king  of  Arad  ").  Now  pro- 
bably Tell  'Arad,  about  16  miles  S.  of 
Hebron.  [9.] 

Abadus  (■'ApoSos),  1  Mace.  XV.  23.  Identical 
with  Arvad. 

Aram  (dhx),  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
Syria  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
and  the  district  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Jonlan  (Gen.  x.  22.  23,  xxii.  21  ; 
Num.  xxiii.  7 ;  I  Cbr.  i.  17,  ii.  23).  Else- 
where translated  Syria,  and  Syrians.  See 
nUo  Mesopotamia,  Damascus,  Bethrehob, 
JIaacah,  Geshur,  Zobah. 

Aram-Maachah.    See  Syria-Maachah. 

Aram-nahabaim  (onrij  's,  the  highland  be- 
tween the  Euplirates  and  Tigris),  Ps.  Ix. 
title.     Elsewhere  Mesopotamia. 

Abam-zobah  (naix  'n),  Ps.  Ix.  title.  In  the 
N.,  to  the  E.  of  Hamath.  Elsewhere 
Syrians  of  Zobah. 

Abamitess  (n;an!J),  1  Chr.  vii.  14.  Else- 
where Syrian. 

Abakat  (apnx),  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  Jer.  11.  27.  The 
kingdom  which  had  its  centre  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Van.  [18]  Elsewhere 
Armenia ;  and 

Ababath  ("Apopafl,  R.V.  Ababat),  Tob.  i.  21. 

Area,  or  Abhah,  the  ciTY0P(y3ix  nnp,  R.V. 
KiuiATH  Area),  Gen.  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv. 
13,  xxi.  11.  Elsewhere  Klijath-arba, 
i.e.  Hebron. 

Ahuattis  (to  "Ap/SiiTTo),  a  district  of  the  Holy 
Land  (1  Mace.  v.  23);  probably  identical 
with  Akrabattinc,  a  toparchy  which  lay 
between  N(apoli3(Shechem)and  Jericho. 

Aruei.a  (ra 'Ap/SijAo),  in  Galilee  (I  Mnec.  ix. 
2)  Now  Jrbid,  on  W.  side  of  Lake  of 
Genneiaretli.  [9.] 

Abbite  ('anx),  native  of  Arab  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35). 

Abhonai,  the  river  {'A$p'j>yas  x"l"^pl'0'">  '.''• 
Abrona),  between  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean  (Judith  ii.  24).  Not 
known. 

AiiCHEViTES  («;.5?"is<),  Ezra  iv.  9,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ereili ;  one  of  the  Babylonian 
cities  mentioned  in  Gen.  x  10.  The  name 
is  in  the  ChaMee  form. 

Aitcui  037x7,  R.V.  THE  Abcuitbs),  Josh,  xv  i. 

2;  and 
Abchitk,  THE  ('SiNn),  native  of  a  place  called 

Erech  (2  Sam.  xv.  32,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  5, 14  ; 

1   Ohr.  xxvii.  viS).     Now   probably  'Ain 

ArUi,  5  miles  W.S.W.of  Bethel. 

Ardath  {Ardatli),  2  Esdr.  ix.  20. 

Abeopagis  (i'Aptioj  iriyos),  the  hill  of  Ares, 
or  Mais  (Aels  xvii.  19,comp.  22,  where  it 
is  rendered  "  Mars'  hill ").  The  meeting- 
jilace  of  the  Upper  Council  of  Ath(  ns. 

Argoe  (3jns<),  a  district  on  the  E.  ot  Jirdan 
in  Basiian  (Dent.  iii.  4,  13,  14  ;  1  K.  iv. 
13);  according  to  the  T.irgunia  Tracho- 
uitis,  and  now  pussibly  the  L<jdh.      [9.] 


Ariel  (^Nnx),  Is.  xxix.  1,  2,7.  Apparently  a 
synonym  for  Jerusalem. 

ARiMATHaiA  ('Api/iaeaia),  in  Judiea.  The 
town  of  Joseph  of  A.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57 ; 
Mark  xv.  43  ;  Luke  xxiii.  51 ;  John  xix. 
38).  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Ramathaim;  but  whelher  it  was  the 
native  place  of  Samuel  is  quite  uncertain. 

Arkite,  the  Cpnyn),  one  of  the  Canaanilo 
tribes  (Gen.  i."l7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  'Arlta, 
12  miles  N.  of  Tripoli,  is  a  relic  of 
them.  [2.] 

Armageddon  ("Ap  MayeSdv,  R.V.  Har-mage- 
Dox),  Rev.  xvi.  16.  Probably  the  hill  of 
Megiddo. 

Armenia  (lan^N  ),  2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38. 
Should  he  rendered  Ararat,  as  in  R.V. 

[12.] 

Arnon  (jins),  a  torrent  which  divided  Moab 
from  the  Amoritcs,  and  afterwards  from 
Reuben  (Num.  xxi.  13, 14,  24, 26,  28,  xxii. 
30  ;  Dent.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9, 16;  Jud'j.xi.  13, 18, 
22,26;  2K.X.  33;  Is.xvi.  2  ;Jer.  xlviii. 
20).  Now  the  Wady  Mojib,  which  falls 
into  the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  opposite 
'Ain  Jidy.  [3,  9.] 

AR0ER(np5)).  1.  On  the  N.  bank  of  Arnon 
(Deii't.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48  ;  Josh.  xii.  2, 
xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  2") ;  2  K.  x.  33; 
1  Chr.  V.  8 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  19).  Now  'Ard'ir, 
on  the  N.  edge  of  the  ravine  of  the  Mojih. 
[9.]  2.  In  front  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  in 
the  land  of  Gad  (Num.  xx.\ii.  34  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  25 ;  Judg.  xi.  33 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5). 
Nut  known.  3.  Is.  xvii.  2.  Perhaps 
same  as  No.  2,  though  possibly  not  a 
proper  name  at  all.  4.  In  S.  of  Judah 
(1  Sam.  XXX  28).  Now  'Ar'erah.  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Bier-sheba.  [9.] 

AiiPAD  (ipnN),  a  distiict  of  Syria  (2  K.  xviii. 
31,  xi.x."l3;  Is.  x.  9;  Jer.  x'ix.  2.3).  Else- 
where Arpliad,  and  now  TtU  Er/dd,  13 
miles  N.  of  Aleppo. 

Arphad  (i?7n).  Is.  x-ixvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  An 
inaccurate  version  of  Aipad. 

Arphax.^d  (iffsenx).  Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10. 
The  third  sou  of  Shem,  and  ancestor  of 
Eber. 

Arsareth  (Arsareth),  2  Esdr.  xiii.  45  only. 
Not  known.  A  district  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

Arcboih  (ni3.7xn,  i.rr.  the  Arubboth),  a  dis- 
trict (1  K.  iv.  10  o'lly),  including  part  of 
the  tirritory  of  Judah. 

Arumah  (npm),  Judg.  ix.  41  only.  Possibly 
el-Ormeh,  6  miles  U.K.  of  Adblus. 

Arvad  (niiN),  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11:  see  also 
Gen.  X."  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16.  Elsewhere 
Aradus.  Now  BudJ,  an  island  N.  of 
Tripoli.  [2.] 

Arvadite,  the  (ni^Rn),  Gen.  x.  18 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
16. 

AscALON  ('Ao-iciJAttij/),  the  Greek  form  of  Ash- 
kelon  (Judith  ii.  28 ;  1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi. 
60,  xii.  33). 

AsER  CAffaiip).  1.  The  Greek  form  of  Hazor 
(Tob.  i.  2).  2.  The  Greek  form  of  Asher 
(Luke  ii.  30 ;   Rev.  vii.  6). 

AsHAN  (;~y).  1.  In  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
proliably  at  its  S.  extremity(Josh.  xv.  42, 
xix.  7  ;  1  Chr.   iv.  32,  vi.  59),  unless  two 
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dictlnot  plaoea  are  intended.  Porb»p« 
also  Chnrashan.  S.  Pvrbapa  a  variatinD 
(>r  Ain. 

AsHCimAZ,  and  Ashkesaz  (oj^k),  a  Jnplietic 
people,  (pruDg  iintuodiaU-ly  fioni  (Joiner 
(Geo.  X.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  C :  Jer.  li.  27).  The 
name  perhaps  ountaina  the  root  of  j4»-ia. 

AsHDOD  (liiyx),  ouo  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
PhiliatinOT  (Joah.  xi.  22,  xv.  46,  47 :  1 
Sam.  V.  1,  3,  5-7,  vi.  17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6; 
Nih.  xiii.  23,  24:  Is.  xx.  1 ;  Jer  xxv.  20 ; 
Amos i. 8, ill. 9 ;  Zi-ph.  ii.  4  ;  Zic)>.  ix.  t>). 
In  Apocr.  niid  N.T.  and  Greik  authors, 
Azores.    Now  Etdid.  [9-] 

Ahikoth  Piwsah  (n}ifB.T  rt-ifK,  K.V.  the 
8i.0Pm  or  Pisoah),  Dcut.  iii.  17:  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  also  Deut.  iv.  49,  "  the 
aprings  of  P."  Hoe  also  ,loeh.  x.  40,  xii. 
8,  "  the  springs  "  only.  One  of  the 
ancient  features  of  the  country  about  the 
lower  part  of  .Tortlan.  Either  'Ayin 
Muni,  or  the  western  slopes  of  Jibel 
Neba. 

AsHDOTHiTES.  and  AsHDODrrss  (lyTny'K), 
Josh.  xiii.  3;  Neh.  iv.  7.  In  the  A.V. 
this  Hebrew  wor<l  is  occasionally  rendered 
"  Ashdod." 

AsRER  (npjt),  the  tribe  of  Jacob's  eighth  son 
(Gen.  XXX.  1.1,  xxxv.  2(;,  xlvi.l7,xlix.  20: 
Exod.  i.  4  :  Num.  i.  13, 40,  41,  ii.  27,  vii. 
72,  X.  20,  xiii.  13,  xxvi.  44,  4C,  47,xxxiv. 
27:  Djut.  xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  24).  Its 
nllntnient  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  Mcili- 
lernincan,  from  Dor  to  Zi'lnn  :  b  lunded 
by  Manasseh,  Issacliar,  Zebidiin,  and 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xvii.  10,  11,  xix.  24,31, 
.14,  xxi.  6,  30;  Judg.  i.  31,  v.  17,  vi  3.5, 
vii.  23;  1  K.  iv.  IG;  1  Chr.  ii.  2,  vi.  (l2, 
74,  vii.  30.  40,  .tii.  36;  2  Chr.  xxx.  11; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  2, 3.34).  2.  A  place  at  the 
K.  end  of  the  boundary  liue  between 
Kpliraiin  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  7). 
Not  known. 

AsHEBiTES  0"i»'?),  tribesmen  of  Aslicr  (Judg. 
i.  32). 

AsHKKix)!!,  AsKKixjs  (I'l^ps-i*),  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  i.  18,  xiv. 
19;  1  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20  ;  Jer.  xxv. 
20,  xlvii.  5,  7  ;  Amos  i.  8 :  Zeph.  ii.  4.  7  ; 
Zech.  ix.  5).    Now  'Aecalan.  [9.] 

AsHKKNAZ.    See  Ashohenaz. 

AsHXAH  (njB'i*),  two  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
33  and  43) ;  both  in  the  maritime  low- 
land, and  both  unknown. 

AgDTABOTH  or  AsTAiiOTH  (n-.TTS'p),  a  city  in 
Basban,  the  residenco  of  king  Og  (Deut. 
i.  4  ;  Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (xiii.  31),  and  allotted 
to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71).  Also 
called  iie-eshtcrah.  Probably  Tetl  'Aih- 
terah  in  Juulan,  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

[9.] 

ASHTEBOTH-KABNAIH    (OJJTp,  n'"inE>g),    a     city 

of  Ihe  Rephaim  (Gen.  xiv.  .5),  known  later 
lis  Carnaini.  It  is  probably  a  distinct 
place  from  the  preceding,  perhaps  the 
modem  'Anherah,  7  miles  from  Tell 
'Athterah.  [9.] 

AsniBiTES,  THE  ('-Re',^n),  2  Sam.  ii.  9.  Who 
these  were  is  nncertiiin ;  perhaps,  follow- 
ing the  Targum  of  ilonathan,  Asherites. 

Asia  (f|  'Kaia),  2  Esdr.  xv.  46,  xvi.  1 ;  1  Mnoc. 
viii.ti,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32:  2  Mace  iii. 3, 
X.  24:  AcU  ii.  9.  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22, 


INDEX. 

2C,  27,  31  ("  chief  of  A»ia"  =  Asiarcbs, 
public  ofticers),  xx. 4, 16,  88,  xxi.  27,  xxiv. 
18  xxvii.  2;  1  Cor  xvi.  19;  2C/or.  i.  8; 
2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1;  Rev.  i.  4,  11. 
In  the  N.T.  Asia  is  U8e<i  for  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was 
capital.  In  2  Esdras  and  the  books  of 
Ma-cabees  it  is  used  in  its  earlier  and 
more  extended  sens'".  In  Rom.  xvi.  5, 
'•  Aohaia"  should  bo  "Asia." 

AsKELOs.    See  Ashkelon. 

AsPHAR,  the  pool  (\ctit«(oi  'ka^ip)  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Tekoa  (1  Mace.  ix.  33).  Un- 
known. 

AssnvR  (tipk),  the  Hebrew  form  of  Assyria 
(Gen.  x"  11;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24;  Ezok. 
xxvii.  23,  xxxii.  22;  Hos.  xiv.  3). 

AgsHURiM(nnnrK),  Gen.  xxv.  3. 

Assos  ('Affo-os),  a  seaport  town  in  Mysia,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium 
(Acts  XX.  13, 14).      Now  Ihkliram  keui. 

[21] 

AsscB  (iitf  N,  and  'Ao-o-oup).  1.  Ezra  iv.  2 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8  ;  2  Esdr.  ii.  8  ;  Judith  ii.  14,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  17,  vii.  20,  24,  xiii.  l.\  xiv.  3,  xv.  0, 
xvi.  4.  An  inaccurate  version  of  Asshur. 
2.  CA<roip;  R.V.  AsiiB),  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 
Elsewhere  Harliur. 

AssTKiA  (iws).  Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  2  K. 
XV.  19,  20,  29,  xvi.  7-10,  1 8,  xvii.  .S-6,  2:1, 
24,26,  27,  xviii.7,  9,  11,  13,14,  16,17,19, 
2:^,  28,  30,  31,  33,  xix.  4,  6,  8,  10,  11,  17, 
20,  32,  36,  XX.  6,  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  v.  6, 
26;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  16,20,21,  xxx. 6,  xxxii. 
1,  4,  7.  9-11,  21,  22,  xxxiii.  11 ;  Ezra  vi. 
22;  Neh.  ix.  32;  Is.  vii.  17,  18,  20,  viii. 
4,  7,  X.  12,  xi.  1 1, 16,  xix.  23,  24,  ia,  xx.  1, 

4,  6,  xxvii.  13,  xxxvi.  I,  2,  4,  8,  l:i,  1."),  16, 
18,  xxxvii.  4,  6,  8,  10,  11,  18,  21,  33,  37, 
xxxviii.  6  :  Jer.  ii.  18,36,  1. 17,  18  ;  Ezuk. 
xxiii.  7:  Hos.  vii.  11,  viii.  9,  ix.  3,  x.  6, 
xi.  11  ;  Mic.  v.  6,  vii.  12  ;  Nali.  iii.  18; 
Zeph.  ii.  12  ;  Zech.  x.  10, 1 1  :  1  Ksdr.  vii. 
15;  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40.  IVl,  14,  18.] 

Assyrian,  and  Assyrians  (iwn,  but  in  Ezek. 
'S  <.3a),  2  K.  xix.  35;  Is.  xiv.  25,  xxiii.  13, 
xxx!  31,  xxxi.  8,  xxxvii.  .36,  Iii.  4;  Lnm. 
v.  6;  Ezek.  xvi.  28,  xxiii.  5,  9,  12,  23, 
xxxi.  3;  Hoa.  v.  13,  xi.  5,  xii.  1  ;  Mic.  v. 

5,  6 ;  1  Esdr.  V.  09 ;  2  Esdr.  xv.  30,  33 ; 
Tob.  i.  2,  3;  Judith  i.  7,  11,  ii.  1,  4,  iv.  1, 
vii.  17,  18,  viii.  9,  ix.  7,  x.  11,  xii.  13, 
xiv.  2,  12, 19;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  21 ;  1  Mace, 
vii.  41. 

AsTAROTH.    See  Ashtaroth. 

Atad,  the  thbesiiing-floob  of  (i9^ri  pi), 
"beyond  Jordan"  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).'  Not 
known. 

Ataboth  (n'mpR).  1.  E.  of  Jordan  in  land 
of  Jazer  and  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  .3, 
34).  VrohuMy  KhurhefAlianU.  2.  On 
boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  7).  In  Jordan  valley;  not 
known.  3.  On  the  S.  boundary  of 
the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xvi.  2). 
Probibly  the  same  as  Ataroth-addiir. 
4.  "The  house  of  Joab  "  (1  Chr.  ii  64). 
Not  known. 

ATAROTH-Ai>i)AB(Tif«  '^),  on  Iwundnry  of  Ben- 
jamin, S.  of  Uuth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  5, 
xvid.  13).     Now  Khurbet  ed  Ddrieh. 

Athach  (.'Iff v.),  in  extri-mn  S.  of  Jn<Iah 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  30).     Not  known. 

Athenians  {'fL6riva7oi),  Acts  xvii.  21. 
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Athens  ("Aejji'oi),  2  Mace.  vi.  1,  ix.  15;  Acts 
xvii.  Ki,  16,  22,  xviii.  1 ;    1  Thess.  iii.  1. 

[21.] 

Atroth  (nitjp),  in  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
Accuratcdy  Atroth-shophan,  as  in  R.V. 

Attalia  ('ATToAfi'o),  seaport  town  in  Pam- 
phylia  (Acts  xiv.  25).     Now  Adulia. 

[21.] 

AVA  (Kjp,  i.e.  Avv8,  as  in  E.V.),  in  Assyria 
(2  K.  xvii.  24).  Not  known ;  pcrhajw 
the  fame  place  as  Ivah.  [12.] 

AvEN  (p^).     1.  A  contraction  for  Bcth-nven  ' 
=  Bethel  (Hos.   x.   8).      2.    In   Egypt 
(Ezek.  xxx.  17).  Ihe  ancient  On  and  inore 
modem  Heliopolis.  [7.] 

AVEN,  THE  PLAIN  OF  ('^   npf5*3,  R.V.  VALLEY  OP 

A.),  Amo<  i.  5.     Probably  the  great  plain 
of  Coele-Syriii,  the  liuka'a. 

AviM,  AviMS,  or  AviTEs,  the  (o-^vn,  i.e. 
AvviM,  as  in  R.V).  1.  A  tribe  of  early 
sittlers  in  Palestine,  near  Gaza,  displaced 
by  the  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23) ;  a  rem- 
nant of  them  not  conquere<i  by  Joshu  i 
(Josh  xiii.  3);  a  trace  of  them  pre.-erved 
in  a  to«n  c.dled  "the  Avvim"  in  the 
hills  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  S. 
The  people  of  Ava  iu  Assyria  (2  K.  xvii. 
31). 

AviTH  (n'lj),  in   Edom   (Gen.   xxxvi.   50; 

1  Chr.L  46). 

AzAL  (^IN,  R.V.  Azel),  Zech.  xiv.  5.  No- 
thing is  known  of  it. 

Azekah  (npt p  ),  in  the  low  country  of  Judnh 
(Josh,  x.io,  11,  XV.  3;");    1  Sam  xvii.  I; 

2  Chr.  xi.  9:  Neh.  xi.  30  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 
Probibly  Tell  Zakariya,  near  'Ain  Sttemt. 

Azem  (dxP),  in  S.  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Ji'sli.  XV.  29,  xix.  3).  Elsesvheie  Ezem, 
as  in  R.V. 

Azmaveth  (niDTj;),  apparently  in  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  xu.  3 ;  Ezra  ii.  24 ;  Neh.  xii.  29). 
Elsewhere  Beth-azmaveth  and  Bethsa- 
inos.     Now  probably  tihmeh.        [9,  23] 

AzMON  (JiDip),  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land,  apparently  at  its  weslern  end 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  X7.  4).  Possibly 
identical  with  Heslini"n. 

Azsoth-Tabor  (ni3Pi  n-.iis),  on  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).     Not  known. 

AzOTis  ("Afwros),  the  Greek  form  of  Ashdod 
(Judith  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  68,  x.  77, 
78,83,  84,  xi.  4,  xiv.  34,  xvi.  10;  Acts 
viii.  40).     Now  Eeduil. 

AzOTi's,  THE  MOUNT  ('AfiuTou  opos),  1  Macc  ix. 
15.  Probably  the  hill  above  i?tr  ej-ZciY, 
4  miles  N.  of  Betliel. 

AzzAH  (ntp,  R.V.  Gaza),  the  more  corri>ct 
form  of  the  name  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  1  K. 
JT.  24 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20).    Now  Ghuzteli. 

[9] 


Baal  ("jya),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  33).  Else- 
where Banlath-beer,  and  Ramuth-nogeb. 

Baalah  inhV3).  1.  Josh.  xv.  9,  10;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  6.  Elsewhere  ISaalc  of  Judah, 
Kirjath-Baal,  and  Kirjaih-jearim.  Now 
perhaps  Kuiiet  el-'Knab.  L9.]  2.  In 
S.  of  judah  (Josh.  xv.  29).  Elsewhere 
Balah  and  Biibah. 


Baalau,  modkt  ('3  si),  Josh,  iv.  11.  The 
ridge  that  runs  W.  from  Ekrou  to  Jab- 
neel. 

Baalatu  (n^  j;  a),  in  D,.n  (Josh.  xix.  44 ;  IK. 
ix.  18;  2  Chr.  viii.  G).     Not  kuown. 

BAALATH-BEEn  (n!<2  '2),  iu  Sim(  on  (Josh.  xix. 
8).     Also  Ramath-negeb  and  Baal. 

Baale  Of  JuDAH  (HTin;  'h]!3),  2  Sum.  vi.  2. 
Elsewhere  Baalah  or  Kirjath-jearim. 

Baal-gad  (li  hys,  in  N.  of  Holy  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xiii.  5).  Nut  known; 
perliai  s  Bdniae. 

Baai.-iiamox  (jiCT  '3),  Cant.  viii.  11.  Else- 
where possibly  Balanio  ;  but  uucertaiu. 

Baal-hazok  (Tsn  '3),  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.  Now 
probably  TM  'Atur. 

Baal-hermon,  moont  ( iSTTi  '3  in),  Judg.  iii. 
3  and  (siriiply  B.-hermoii)  1  Chr.  v.  23. 
Probably  Jlount  Heruion,  Jf  fcej  enh-Sluikli. 

Baal-meos  (]iyp  '3),  a  Ecubenite  town,  after- 
wards Mna'bite  (Num.  xxxii.  38  ;  1  Chr. 
V.  8;  Eztk.  XXV.  9).  Elsewhere  Beth- 
bmlnieiin,  Belh-mtou,  and  perhaps  Beoi. 
Now  Tdl  Ma-in.  [9.] 

Baal-perazim  (D'xna  '3),  scene  of  a  victory 
of  David  over  tlie  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v, 
20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  Elsewhere  perhaps 
Mount  P. 

Baal-siialisiia  {nffhv  '3),  2  K.  iv.  42  Pro- 
bably connected  with  tlie  "land  of  Slia- 
lisha,"  and  now  l>ossibly  Khuibel  Kefr 
ThiUk. 

Baal-tamab  (Tpn  '3),  near  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin (Judg.  XX.  33).     Possibly  'Altdra. 

Baal  zepiio.s  (jisi;  -3),  Exod.  xiv.  2, 9 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7.     Not  known. 

Bauel  {^2^),  Gen.  x.  10,  xi.  9.  In  all  its 
other  occurrences  this  word  is  given  in 
the  A.V.,  Babylon. 

Babtlo.v  (Sa;).     1.  2  K.  xvii.  24,  30,  xx.  12, 

14,  17,  18.  xxiv.  1,7,  10,  11,12,  IS.  16,17, 
20,  XXV.  1,  (J,  7,  8,  1 1, 13, 20, 21,  22,  23, 24 
27,28;  1  Chr.  ix  1;  2  Clir.  xxxii.  31, 
xxxiii.  1 1 ,  XXX .  i.  «.  7,  1 0,  1 8,  20  ;  Ezra  i. 
11,  li.  1,  V.  12,  13.  14, 17,  vi.  1,  5,  vii.  (!,9, 
16,viii.l;  Neh.  vii.  G,  xiii.  G;  Estli.ii.G; 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  ixxxv  i  I,  S:  Is.  xiii.  1, 19, 
xiv.  4,  22,  xxi.  9,  xxsix.  1,3,  G,  7,  xiii.  14, 
xlvii.  I,  xlviii.  14,  20;  Jer.  xx.  4,  5,  G, 
xxi.  2,  4,  7.  10,  xxii.  2.5,  xxiv.  I,  xxv.  1,  9, 
11,  12,  xxvii.  G,8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  H,  IG,  17, 
18,  20,22,  xxviii.  2,  3,  4,  G,  II,  14,  xxix. 

1,  3.  4, 10.  15,  20,  21,  22,  28,  xxxii.  2,  3, 
4,5,28,30.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3,  7,  21,  x.\xv. 
11,  xxx»i.29.xxxvii  1,  17,  19,  xxx\iii.  3, 
17,  18,  22.  23,  xxxix.  1,  3,  5,  G,  7,  •.),  II, 
13. "xl.  1.  4,  :>.  7,  9.  U,  xli.  2,  18,  xiii.  11, 
xli  i.  3.  10,  xliv.  30.  xlvi.  2,  13,  2G,  xlix. 
28,  30,  I.  1,  2.  8,  9,  13,  14,  IG.  17,  18,  23, 
24.  28, 29,  -M,  35, 42,  43,  45,  4G,  li.  1,  2,  G, 
7.  8,  9,  1 1,  12, 24,  29, 30,  31, 33, 34, 35,  37, 
4 1 ,  42. 44, 47. 48,  49,  53,  54,  65, 50,  58,  .59, 
60.C1,M.  Iii.3,  4,9,  in,  11,  12,  15.  17.2G, 
27,31,32.34;  Ezek.x:i.  13,  xvii.  12, 1G,20, 
xix.  9,  xxi.  19.  21,  xxiii.  15,  17,  23,  xxiv. 

2,  xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18,  19,  xxx.  10,  24,  25, 
xxxii.  11;  U.in.  i.  1,  ii.  12.  14.  18,21,  48, 
49,  iii.  I,  12,  30,  iv.  G.  29.  30,  v  7,  vii.  I ; 
Ztcli.  ii.  7.  vi.  10;  1  Esilr.  i.  40,  41,  4.5, 
54,  56.  ii.  15.  iv.  44,  53,  .57,  61,  v.  7,  vi. 

15,  IG.  17.  18,  23.  26.  viii.  3,  6.  13,  28; 
2  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2,  28,  31,  xv.  4G,  60,  xvi.  1  ; 
K»th.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  L  1,  4,  9,  11,  12,  ii.  21, 
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22,  24,  vi.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Sus.  i.  5;  Bel.  3, 

23,  28,  34,  35,  36  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  4 ;  2  Maco. 
viii.  20;  Mutt.  i.  11,  12,  17;  Acts  vii.  43. 
Now  lldbel.  [1, 1?.]  2.  1  Pet.  v.  13 ;  Rev. 
xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2,  10,  21. 
The  symbolical  name  by  which  Mvme  is 
denoted. 

Babylonians  (n''?33,  and  "r.-ij  '3?),  Eziaiv.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  15,  17,23;"Bar;  i.  2 ;  Bel.  3. 

Babylonlsu  (intff,  i.e.  Shinar),  Josh.  vii.  21. 

Baca,  valley  of  (N33n  pnj),  R.V.  "valley  of 
wetping"),  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  G.     Not  kuown. 

Baharumite,  the  (-nnnsn),  1  Chr.  xi.  33; 

native  of  Bahurim.     And  see  Barhumite. 
Bauuuim  (nnria),  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  xvi.  5,  xvii. 

18,  xix.  16;  IK.  ii.  8.  Apparently  on  the 

road  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jerusalem ; 

but  not  known. 

Bajith  (njsn,  R.V.  Bayith,  i.e.  "  the  temple  "), 
a  temple  in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2).  Perhaps  the 
lieth-bamoth  mentiomd  on  the  Moabito 
Stone. 

Balaii  (n^3),  in  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix. 
3);  elsewhere  Baalah  (2)  and  Bilhah. 

Balamo(BoAo^<oi/),  nearDothaim(Juditli  viii. 
3) ;  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Baal-hamon. 

Bajioth  (.n-.Dp),  high  places  of  worship  in 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  19,  20).  Probably  also 
BamothBual. 

Bamoth-baal  (h]j2  niD3),  iu  Moab  (Josh.  xiii. 
17 ;  in  Num.  xxii  41,  it  is  translated  •'  the 
high  places  of  Baal  ").  Elsewhere  it  is 
Bainotli.  Perhaps  on  the  ridge  called 
cl-Mai<Iu')iijeh. 

Barbarian,  Barbarous  (Bop)3opos),  2  Mace  ii. 
22,  X.  4,  XV.  2 ;  Acta  xxviii.  2,  4 ;  Rom.  i. 
14;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11 ;  Col.  iii.  11. 

Barhumite,  the  ('mnsn),  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 
native  of  Bahurim. 

Bascama  (BaiTKo/ua),  iu  Gilead,  the  scene  of 
Judas  Maccabasus'  deatli  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
23).     Not  known. 

Bashan  (jpjn),  a  district  E.  of  Jordan,  extend- 
ing from  Giltad  to  Hermon,  and  from  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  Salchah  ;  and  embrac- 
ing the  f(mr  (later)  provinces  of  Gaula- 
idtis,  Auiauitis,  Trachouitis.and  Batanasa 
(Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33;  Dent.  i.  4,  iii.  1, 
3,4,  10,  11,  13;  iv.  43,  47,  xxix.  7,  xxxii. 
14,  xxxiii.  22;  Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  5,  xiii. 
11,  12,  30,  31,  xvii.  1,  5,  XX.  8,  xxi.  6,  27, 
xxii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  13,  19;  2  K.  x.  33; 
1  Chr.  V.  11,  12,  IG,  23,  vi.  62,  71 ;  Ni  h. 
ix.  22;  Ps.  xxii.  12,  Ixviii.  15,  22,cxxxv. 
11,  cxxxvi.  20;  Is  ii.  13;  xxxiii.  9;  Jer. 
xxii.  20,1.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  G,  xxxix.  18; 
Airros  iv.  1 ;  Micah  vii.  14  ;  Nah.  i.  4 ; 
Zech.  xi.  2).  Tlie  present  Ard  el-Balh- 
onyth  represents  the  smaller  ilislrict  of 
Balanaia,  a  porliou  only  of  the  old  Ba- 
shan. [9.] 

Bashan-havoth-jair  {-f»i  n'.n  '3),  the  name 
given  to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair 
(Deut.  iii.  14).  R.V.  re.ads  here  more 
correctly  "(Jair)  called  them,  even 
Bashan,  after  his  own  name,  Havvoth- 
Jair." 

Bathraubim,  the  gate  of  (D"3n  ns  nj?r), 
one  of  the  gates  of  Heshbou  (Cant.  vii.  4). 

BATU-ZAGHARiAs(Bai8^axi>pi'a),  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethaura  (1  Mace.  vi.  32.  33), 
now  Beit  Skdriu,  about  5  miles  S.W  of 
Buthlchi.m.  [9.] 
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Bealoth  (niSys),  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  24).     Not  kuown. 

Bean,  children  op  (iiol  Bcudv),  a.  predatory 
tribe  (1  Mace.  v.  4). 

Bebai  (BijjSaO,  Judith  xv.  4.     Not  known. 

Bectileth,  the  plain  of  (ri  ireSi'oc  BoKxti- 
Aoi'S),  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia(Judith 
ii.  21).  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  "  tho 
plain  of  Beka  'a ;  "  but  quite  uncertain. 

Beer  (nx|),  i.e.  "well."  1.  Beyond  tlio 
Anion  (Num.  xxi.  16).  Possibly  identical 
with  Beer-elim.  2.  Judg.  ix.  21.  Not 
known. 

Beer-elim  (D-^n  '^),  ou  the  (south?)  boundary 
of  Moab  (Is.' XV.  8).  Possibly  identical 
with  Beer  No.  1.     Not  known. 

Beeb-lauai-roi  (•N'l  <n^  c),  a  well  "  in  tho 
way  to  Shur "  and  between  Kadesh  and 
Beied  (Gen.  xvi.  14;  also  in  the  Hebr. 
and  R.V.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  U).  Elsewhere 
the  well  Lahai-roi.  Possibly  ^Aiti  Ma- 
weileh. 

Beeroth  (nnt<5i),  one  of  the  four  Hivite  or  Gi- 
beonite  cities;  allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh, 
ix.  17,  xviii.  25 ;  2  Sam  iv.  2 ;  Ezra  ii.  25 ; 
Neh.  vii.  29).  Now  el-Blreh,  10  miles  N. 
of  Jerusalem.     Elsewhere  Beroth.  [23.] 

Beeroth  op  thk  Children  of  Jaakan  ('a  o 
]?_."}>.'.).  a  group  of  wells  in  the  wildein'esa 
(Deut.  X.  6).     Elsewhere  Bene-jaaknn. 

Beerothite  ('niN3),  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3,  5,  9, 
xxiii.  37.     Elsewliere  Berothite. 

Beer-sheba  (p3?t  /3  and  vz-i  '?),  an  ancient 
and  famous  well  on  the  soiithern  limit  of 
the  Holy  I.,and  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  31-33,  xxii. 
19,  xxvi.  23,  33,  xxviii.  10,  xlvi.  1,  5; 
Ji.sh.  XV.  28.  xix.  2;  1  Sam.  viii.  2;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7;  1  K  xix.  3;  2  K.  xii.  1;  1  Chr. 
iv.  28;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1;  Neh.  xi.  27,  30; 
Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14).  Besides  the  above  it 
is  employed  as  follows  to  denote  the  ex- 
treme border  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  xx. 
1;  ISam.  iii.  20;  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  xvii.  II, 
xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  2  Chr.  xix.  4,  xxx.  5). 
Now  Bir  en-Seb'a.  [7,  9.] 

Beeshterah  (nn-;'?'j;|i),  in  Manasseh  beyond 
Jordan,  allotted  to  Gershonito  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  27).     Elsewhere  Ashtarotli. 

[7.] 

Bela  (y^a),  one  of  the  live  cities  of  the  plain, 
afterwards  called  Zoar  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8). 

Belmaim  (B6\/3a(u),  apparently  near  Dothaim 
(Judith  vii.  3). 

Belmen  (BaiA/ia/i'),  Judith  iv.  4.  Perhaps,  as 
in  Syriac  version,  Abel-meholah. 

Bene-behak  (pi?  :]3),  ill  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45). 
Now  Ibn  Ibrdk. 

Bene-jaakan  (Ji^j?.'  <:?),  tho  tribe  of  Jaakan 
the  Uorite.  It  is  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Beeroth  (the  wells  of  the)  Bene-jaakan 
(Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32). 

Benjamin  ()'d;J3),  the  tribe  of  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob.  Its  allotment  lay  between 
Ephraim  aud  Judah,  immediately  N. 
of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xxxv.  18,  24,  xiii  4' 
36,  xliii.  14,  1.5,  16,  29,  34,  xliv.  12,  xiv 
12,  14,  22,  xlvi.  19,  21,  xlix.  27;  Exod.  i 
3;  Num.  i.  II,  36,  37,  ii.  22,  vii  60,  x. 
24,  xiii  9,  xxvi.  38,  41,  xxxiv.  21 ;  Deut. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  12;  Josh,  xviii.  11,20, 
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21,  28,  ixi.  4,  17;  Judg.  i.  21,  v.  14.  x.  9, 
xix.  14,  IX.  3,  4,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17, 18, 

20,  21.  23,  24.  25,  28,  80, 81, 82, 3.5, 36, 39, 
41,  43,  44,  46,  48,  xxi.  1,  G,  13,  14,  1.5.  10. 
17, 18,  20,  21,  23;  1  Satii.  iv.  12,  ix.  1, 16, 

21,  X.  2.  20,  21,  xiii.  2,  15,  1«,  xiv.  16; 
2  Swii.  ii.  0,  1.5,  25,  31,  iii.  1!>,  iv.  2,  xix. 
17,  xxi.  14,  xxiii.  29;  1  K.  iv.  18,  xii.  21, 
2.S,  XV.  22 ;  1  Clir.  ii.  2,  vi.  60,  <',.5,  vii.  6, 10, 
viii.  1,40,  ii.  3,  7,  xi.  31,  xii.  2,  10,  29, 
xxi.  6,xxvii.21  :  2  Clir.  xi.  1,3, 10,12,23, 
xiT.  8,  XV.  2.  8,  9,xvii.  17,  xxv.5,  xxxi.  I, 
ixxiv.  9. 32 ;  Eim  i.  5,  iv.  1,  x.  9, 32 ;  Null, 
iii.  23,  xi.  4,  7,  31,  36,  xii.  34  ;  Vt.  Ixviii. 
27,lxxx.2;  .Icr.  i.  l.vi.  l,xvii.2G.  xxxii.8, 
44,  xxxiii.  IS.xxxvii.  12;  Ezek.  xlviii.22, 
23,24.32;  II08.V.8;  Olw.l.  19;  1  Esdr.  ii. 
8,  V.  66,  ix.  5 ;  Eslh.  xi.  2 ;  2  Mftco.  iii.  4 ; 
Acl8  xiii.  21;  Kom.  xi.  1;  Pliil.  iii-  5; 
Kev.  vii.  8.) 

Besjamin,  high  gate,  or  gate,  or  ('3  nrr 
jvSpn),  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii. 
13,  xxxviii.  7;  Zecli.  xiv.  10).  DoubtlcES 
in  the  N.  wall  of  the  city. 

Benjamitk  Ore  p'k  and  <:  ]2),  Judg.  xix. 
16,  XI.  35,36,  40,  43 ;  1  Sara.  ix.  1,  4, 21, 
xxii.  7;  2  S.m.  xvi.  11,  xix.  16,  xx.  1; 
1  K.  ii.  8;  1  Clir.  xxvii.  12;  Esth.  ii.  5; 
Ps.  vii.  title. 

BtoN  (jp;),  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xiiii.  3).  I'robttbly  a  contraction  of 
Bctb-baul-meon. 

Bekachau,  valley  of  (n;!!?  p^}!,  R.V. 
BekacahX  in  which  Jeho8hai>hat  and 
hia  people  "blessed"  Jehovah  after  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies  (2  Chr.  xx. 
26).    Probably  Breikul,  W.  of  TeWii. 

[9.] 

Beiiea  (B^pom).  1.  In  Macedonia  (Acts  xrii. 
10,13).  NowTerrfa.  [21.]  2.  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  4).  Now  Aleppo.  3.  In  Jiidaja 
(1  Mace.  ix.  4).  Probably  el-Bireh,  10 
miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  [23.] 

Beked  (.-n^),  in  S.  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
Possibly  el-Khahtsah,  8.  of  Beersheba. 

[7.] 

Berites  (nns),  2  Sam.  xx.  14.  Possibly  a 
corruplion  of  '~o,  Cberuthitcs.  But  un- 
certain. 

Berotr  (Btifxie),  1  Ksdr.  v.  19  j  same  as  Bee- 
rolh  ;  now  el- Birch. 

BEROTiiAir,  Berothai  (ruina,  'nna),  Ezek. 
xlvii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  8.     Not  known. 

Bebotiiite,  the  (Tinan),  I  Chr.  xi.  39.  Else- 
where Beorothite. 

BEsoR,the  brook  (nVr^n  fri:),  S.  of  Zikliig 
(1  Sam.  XXI.  9,  10',"21).     Not  known. 

Betah  (nca),  in  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  Else- 
where Tibhatb.     Not  known. 

Betane  (BoiTcu^),  Judith  i.  9.  A  place  S.  of 
Jerusalem.     Perhaps  lieil'Anin. 

Beten  (|C3),  on  the  lioundary  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  25).     Not  known. 

Betiiabara  {Bn8a$api),  beyond  Jordan  (.John 
i.  28).  I'ossibly  identical  with  Beth- 
iiinirali,  or  lieth-bara.  Hut  the  oldest 
51.SS.  have  Bethany  insttail,  and  this  has 
been  adopted  by  It.V. 

BnuANATH  (rap.  n-a),  a  fortified  oityofNaph- 
tali  (Josh.  xix.  .'JS ;  Judg.  i.  33).  Now 
'Ainttba,  6  miles  W.N.W.  cf  Kadeth. 


Betu-anotii  (nijj;  '2),  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  iv.  59).  Possibly  Beit 
'Ainun. 

Bethany  (BTiAaKi'a).  1.  On  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  xxvi  6;  Murk  xi.  1, 
11,  12,  xiv.  3;  Luke  xix.  29,  xxiv.  fiO ; 
John  xi.  1,18,  xii.  1).  The  modern  el  'Aia- 
riyfh.  [23.]  2.  In  John  i.  28,  the  best 
MSS.  have  Bethany  for  Bcthabara. 

Betu-araiiau  (np^Vi'  '5).  '"  "'<>  wilderness 
(midhar)  of  Judah,  jjrobably  in  the  N. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  boundary  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  6,  61, 
xviii.  22).    Not  known. 

Beth-akam  (Din  '5,  i.e.  Bethharam,  as  in 
U.V.),  a  town  of  Gad  in  ti.e  valley  (not 
Jordan  valley),  Josh.  xiii.  27.  After- 
wards Livias.  Now  Tell  Uamth.  Else- 
where Beth-haran. 

Beth-arbel  (^n3-««  '3),  Hos.  X.  14.  Prob.ibly 
hhid,  N. E.  of  Pel ia,  E.  of  Jordan.     [20.] 

Beth-aven  ([IN  '3),  in  Benjamin,  E.  of 
Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  xiv. 
23).  Wilderness  (pasture-ground)  of  B. 
(Josh,  xviii.  12).  tfsed  as  a  synonym  for 
Bethel  (Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5).  Not 
known. 

Beth- azmaveth  (niiptj  <5),  in  Benjamin  (Neh. 
vii.  28).  Elsewhere  Azmaveth  and  Beth- 
samos.     Now  Uiimeh.  ['^S-] 

Beth-baal-meon  (j'lpp  'rj;3  's),  in  Reuben,  on 
the  i/iWioi- or  downs  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  Else- 
where Baal-mcon,  Betk-meou,  and  Been. 
Now  M'ain.  [9  ] 

Bbth-barah  (nna  '2),  Jmlg.  vii.  24.  Not 
known.     A  ford  S.  of  Bdsan. 

Beth-basi  {Bfegairl),  in  the  "desert,"  i.f. 
probably  the  Jordan  valley  (1  Maoo.  ix. 
62,  64).  Should  possibly  bo  Beth-Kiziz. 
See  Keziz. 

BETH-mBEi('i«n3  '3),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31). 
Probably  Beth-Lebaoth.     Not  known. 

Beth-cab  (i,3  '3),  W.  of  Mizpeh,  the  site  of 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  (1  Sam.  vii.  11).  Not 
known. 

Beth-daoon  (pii  '3).  Probably  Philistine 
settlements.  1.  In  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Now  Dajun.  2. 
On  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27). 
Now  probably  Khurhet  D'auk.  3.  The 
temple  of  Dagou  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  1 
Mace.  X.  83. 

Beth-diblathaim  (D;n^3T  '3),  in  Moab  (Jer. 
xlvii'.  22).  Elsewhere Almou-Diblathaim, 
and  Dilhithaim. 

Beth-el  (7n  '3).  1.  A  town  and  sanct-mry  in 
Central  Palestine  in  the  tribe  olBenjaniiu 
(though  also  given  to  Ephraim) :  the  teat 
of  one  of  the  golden  calves  (Gen.  xii.  8, 
xiii.  3,  xxviii.  19,  xxxi.  13,  xxxv.  1,  3,  6, 
8,  15,  16;  Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9, 12,  17,  xii.  9, 
16,  xvi.  2,  xviii.  13,  22;  Judg.  i.  22,  23, 
iv.  5,  xxi.  2  (R.V.),  19;  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  x. 
3;  1  K.  xii.  29,  32,  33,  xiii.  1,  4,  10,  U, 
32;  2  K.  ii.  2,  3,  23,  x.  29,  xvii.  28,  xxiii. 

4,  Ii),  17,  19;  1  Chr.  vii.  28;  2  Clir.  xiii. 
19;  Ezra  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii  32,  x!.  31 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  13;  Hos.  x.  15,  xii.  4;  Amos  iii. 
14,  iv.  4,  V.  5,  6,  vii.  10,  13;  I  Mace.  ix. 
50).    Now  Btilin.     [9,  23.]      2.  In  the 

5.  of  Juduh  (Josh.  xii.  16;  1  Sum. 
XXX.  27).  Elucwhoro  Chelsi,  Bethul, 
Bethuel. 


Bethel,  Mocnt  ('a  nn).  Josh.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Sam 
xiii.  2 ;  probably  the  highland  district 
around  Bethel. 

Beth-em  EK  {ppyn  'a),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27). 
Perhaps  'Amitu. 

Bethek,  the  mountains  op  ("in^  'in),  Cant, 
ii.  17.     Not  known. 

Bethk8I)\  (B?|fl»(TS<i,  K.V.  Bethsaida),  a  pool 
at  Jerusalem,  near  the  sheep  g.itu  or 
market,  with  live  ]x>rti<-08  or  cloistcn 
(John  V.  2).     Not  identified. 

Beth-ezel  (V»Kn  '3),  probably  in  Philistia 

(Mic.  i.  11). 
Beth-oadeb  (114  '3),  in  Juduh  (1  Chr.ii.  51). 

Elsewhere  Gcder. 

Betu-gamvl  (h\ai  '3),  in  Moab,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Mishor  or  down-country  (Jer. 
xlviii.  23).     Possibly  Khurhet  Jtmail. 

BtTHHAC-Cf-REM    (0131  '3,      K.V.     B.-H.-OHE- 

rem),  a  beacon  station  (and  therefore  a  lofty 
point)  near  Tekoa  (Neh.  iii.  14 ;  Jer.  vi. 
1).  Perhaps  the  "Frank  mountain" 
(.Jebel  Fttreidit).  [9.] 

Betu-uaran  (jin  'a),  a  fortified  town  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.  36).  Elsewhere  Beth- 
aram. 

Beth-iiogla,  or  B.-hoglah  (nh:ri  >3),  a  town 
of  Benjamin,  on  the  boundary  between  it 
and  Judah  (.Josh,  xv  6,  xviii.  19,  21). 
Now  'Ala  Uujla,  between  Jeiicho  and 
the  D.'ad  Sea.  [9.] 

Beth-horon  (piin  '3),  two  villages  (the  "up- 
per B."  and  the  "  lower  B.")  on  the  road 
from  (iibeoii  to  the  maritime  plain  (.Josh. 
X.  10, 1 1 ;  1  Mact-.  iii.  24),  on  the  boundary 
between  Binjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  3,5,xviii.  13,14);  counled  to  Epiiraim 
(Josh  xxi.  22 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  I.oites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68). 
See  also  1  Sam.  xiii.  18  ;  1  K.  ix.  17; 
2  Chr.  viii.  5,  xxv.  13;  1  Mace.  iii.  16,  vii. 
39,  ix.  50;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6.  EUewhere 
Bethoion.  Undoubtedly  (he  midern 
BeU  'i2r,  d-Tahla,  and  B.  et-Fuka.   [23.] 

Beth-jeshimoth  and  B.-jesimoth  (nb8';n  '3), 
iu  Moab.  Now  'Ain  Suireiiivh  in  the 
Jnidan  valley,  ncur  the  N.  cnil  of  tlio 
D.ud  i«ea  (Num.  xxxiii.  49;  Josh.  xii.  3, 
xiii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9). 

Betu  lebaotu  (n'Na'?  '3),  in  Simton  (Josh, 
xix.  6).  Elsewhere  Lcbaotli,  and  Beth- 
birei. 

Beth-lihem  (dpi?  c),  two  places  in  Palestine. 
1.  The  birthplace  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4. 
xvii.  15,  XX.  6,  28);  anciently  Kphratah 
(Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7;  1  Chr.  iv.  4; 
Mic.  V.  2).  Sometimes  B.-juduh,  or  of 
Judaa  (Juilg.  xvii  7,  8,  9,  xix.  1,  2,  18; 
Ruth  i.  1,  2;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12;  Mutt. 
ii.  1,5,  6>  Srene  of  Kuth  (Ruth  i.  19, 
22,  ii.  4,  iv.  11).  Burial-place  of  Joalj's 
fiimily  (2  Sam.  ii.  32).  Occupied  by 
Pliilistiius  (2  Sam.  x.viii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi. 
16).  lU  well  (2  Sum.  xxiii.  15,  16;  1 
Chr.  xi.  16,  17,  18).  Fi.rtitied  by  Relio- 
bouin  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Inn  there  (Jer.  xii. 
17  ;  Luke  ii.  7).  Birthplace  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  ii.  8,  16;  Luke  ii.  4,  15;  John  vii. 
42).  See  also  2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Clir.  ii. 
51.  54,  xi.  26;  Ezia  ii.  21 ;  NlIi.  vii.  26. 
Now  Bet/ /.aAni.  [9,23]  2.  In  Zabuluu 
(Josh.  xix.  15).  Probably  ic.-.ideiice  of 
Ib<an  (Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  Now  Beit 
Lahm,  6  miles  W.  of  Nazareth. 
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Bethlehem-Epuratah  (nnnsN  -a),  Mic.  v.  2. 

Bethleiiemite  ('criVn  n-a),  1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 18, 
xvii.  58 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 

B£Tir-LOMOx(BaiflAiBficiv),a  corruption  of  Beth- 
lehem (1  Esdr.  V.  17). 

BETH-MAACiiAH(n;pn  '3),  apparently  a  district 
(2  Sam.  XX.  14,  15)  in  which  Abel  was 
situated.     See  Ab_l  B.m. 

Beth-maucabotb  (nbanan  '3),  in  Simeon 
(Josli.  xis.  i  1  b'hr.  iv.  .31).  Not 
known. 

Bethmeon  Qiyc  -2),  Jer.xlviii.  23.  Elsewhere 
Belh-baalmeon. 

Beth-nimkah  (nnpp  '3),  on  tlie  E.  of  Jordan, 
"in  Ihe  v.il  ey"  (Josh.  xiii.  27);  fortified 
by  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  30).  Possibly  Beth- 
abara.     Now  Tell  Nimi  in.  [9.] 

Betiioron  (Bai8a>pav).  A  Corruption  of  Buth- 
horon  (Judith  iv.  4). 

BetuJ^alet  (phe  'z,  R.V.  B.-pelet),  in 
"South"  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27).  Else- 
where Beth-phelet.     Not  known. 

Beth-pazzez  (yi'S  '2),  ia  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21).    Not  known. 

Beth-peck  (lips  '3),  on  tho  E.  of  Jordan 
(Dent.  iii.  29,  iv.  46) ;  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Moses  (xxxiv.  6);  afterwards  in 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).     Not  known. 

Beth-fhagb  (BTi8<))a-yij),  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark 
xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29).  Possibly  N.N.W. 
of  Bethany,  but  not  known. 

Beth-phelet  (d'?s  '3,  R.V.  B.-pelet),  incor- 
rectly put  for  Beth-palut  (Neh.  xi.  2G). 

Betu-behob  (air.T  '3).  1.  Not  far  from  Laish 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  and  probably  the  same 
as  Ihe  Rehob  visited  by  the  spies  (Num. 
xiii.  21).  Now  perhaps  Uanin.  2.  A 
gmall  Aramiean  state  S.  of  Zobah  and 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  x. 
0).     Also  called  Rehob. 

Bethsalda  (B7)0i7ai8a).  1.  Bethsaida  of  Ga- 
lilee(John  xii.  21),  native  place  of  Audi  ew 
ond  Pet<  r  (John  i.  44),  perhaps  in  tho 
laud  of  Geunesareth  (Mark  vj.  45),  near 
Capprnaum  (Matt.  xi.  21  ,  I.uku  x.  13). 
Not  known,  but  possibly  at  Tdbtjliah,  near 
KliUH  Minij'h.  [20.]  2.  On  the  oppaaito 
(east)  side  of  Ihe  lake  (Luke  ix.  10 ;  Murk 
viiL  22).  Afterwards  Juliaj,  ond  now 
possilily  el-Tell,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  3  miles 
N.  of  the  lake,  or  el-Meia'litjeh  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan.  It  is,  however, 
still  uncertain  whether  there  were  two 
Bethiiaidag  or  only  one  place  of  that 
name. 

Beth-samos  {BmSaa it.il/),  1  Esdr.  v.  18.  Else- 
where Beth-azmaveth. 

Bethsan  {BaiBaiv),  1  Mace.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
The  Greek  form  of  Bethshean. 

Betu-shan  (;b  '?),  1  Sam.  xxxi,  10, 12 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12.    A  variation  of  Bethshean. 

BETU^HEA!<  {[Kv  '3),  in  Icsachar  (Josh.  xvii. 
11),  but  Ixiloiiging  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr. 
vii.  29),  though  not  cleared  of  the  Ca- 
naanltes  (Josh.  xvii.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  27).  On 
its  walls  were  fastened  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10, 12;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).  See  also  1  K.  iv.  1 2 ;  1  Mace.  v. 
62,  xii.  40, 41.  In  some  of  tl.ese  passages 
it  is  IJctlishan,  and  Beth8.in.  Afterwards 
Ecytliopolia,  and  now  JJeiidn.      [9,  20.] 


BETH-SHEMESH(K'n!y  '3).  1.  On  N.  boundary 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Allotted  lo 
the  prieots  (Josh.  xxi.  10;  1  Clir.  vi.  59). 
Scone  of  the  return  of  the  ark  from  I'hi- 
liatia  (1  Sam.  vi.  9,  12.  13,  15,  19,  20). 
One  of  Solomon's  commiEsariat  cities  (1 
K.  iv.  9).  See  also  2  K.  x  v.  II,  13;  2 
Chr.  XXV.  21,  23,  xxviii.  18.  Identical 
with  Ir-sliemcsh,and  perhaps  with  Mount 
Heres.  Now  'Ain  Slums.  [9.]  2.  In 
Issaeliar  (Josh.  xix.  22).  Not  known. 
3.  Fortress  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38 ; 
Judg.  i.  33).  Not  known.  4.  Helio- 
polis  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  Elsewhere 
On  and  Aven. 

Bethshemite  ('E'ppn  o.),  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18. 

Beth-shittah  (pay'n  /s),  probably  in  the  Jor- 
dan valley  (Judg.  vii.  22);  but  not 
known. 

Bethsura  (BaiBffovpa),  the  form  employed 
tlirougliout  tho  Maccabees  for  Bethzur 
(1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61,  vi  7,  26,  31.  49,  50, 
ix.  52,  X.  14,xi.«5,xiv.  7,33,  2  Maco.  xi. 
5,  xiii   19,  22). 

Beth-tappauu  (man  '3),  in  tho  mountains  of 
Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  53) ;  now 
Trffih,  about  4  miles  W.  of  Hebron. 

[9.] 

Bethuel  (^ins),  1  Chr.  iv  30 ;  a  variation 
of  the  name  elsewhere  Bethul. 

Betuol  (^in3),  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4).  Else- 
where Bethuel,  Chesil,  and  perhaps 
Bethel. 

Betuclia  (0eTu\oia),  site  of  the  events  in 
Judith  (iv.  6,  vi.  10, 11, 14,  vii.  1,  3,  6, 13, 
20,  viii.  3,  11,  X.  C,  xi.  9,  xii.  7,  xiii.  10, 
XV.  3,  6,  xvi.  21,  23).  Perhaps  Suhur, 
between  Sebuttiyeh  and  Jeuiu;  but  very 
uncerlain. 

Beth-zub  (nil  '3),  in  the  highlands  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  58),  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  7).  See  Neh.  iii.  16,  and  1 
Chr.  ii.  45.  An  important  place  in  the 
Maccabean  wars.  Elsewhere  Beth-sura. 
Now  Beit  Stir,  on  the  main  r^ad  from 
Jerusjitm  to  Hebron.  [9.] 

Betomcs  (BctoAic.;),  1  Esdr.  v.  21.     Bethel. 

Betomesiham  and  Bethomasthem  (Btro/ie- 
addifj.  and  BaiToftanBdi^'),  near  E:^draelon 
and  Dolhaim  (Judith  iv.  6,  xv.  4).  Not 
known. 

BETQM.M  (Q'jbs),  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 
Perhaps  Uutneh,  near  es-Salt. 

Bezek  (pJ3).  1.  In  Judah,  the  residence  of 
Adonibezek(Judg.i.4,5);  a  distinct  pluco 
from  2.  in  1  Sum.  xi.  8,  which  is  now 
Kliurbet  Ilzik,  14  miles  from  Nablus  on 
the  road  to  Beis9,n. 

Bezeb  in  the  wilderness  (laipa  nv3),  a 
town  of  Reuben  in  the  Miahor,  allotted  to 
the  Morarites,  and  a  city  of  refuge  (Dent, 
iv.  43;  Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi  36;  1  Chr.vi.  78). 
Now  possibly  Kisur  el-Beshtir,  E.S.E.  of 
Dhiban. 

Bezetu  (B7)J,V6),  near  Jerusalem  (1  Maco.  vii. 
19).    Not  known;  but,  perhaps,  Bozetha. 

Bileam  (dP*??),  in  Western  Manasseh  (I  Chr. 
vi.  70).  E'sewhero  Ibleam  and  Gath- 
rimmon.  The  name  is  retaino.l  in  tho 
Wddy  Bel'ameh,  near  Jonin. 

BiLUAU  (nn^a),  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29). 
Also  Baalah  and  Balah. 


BiTiinoN  Q'nosn),  on  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
between  it  and  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  ii.  29). 
Not  known. 

Bithynia  (Biewia),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  I  ho 
Euxine,  on  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  latter 
(Acts  xvi.  7;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  [21] 

BizjoiHJAH  (n'nvjs,  R.V.  Biziothiah),  in 
"South"  of  Jiidah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  Not 
known. 

BocuiM  (D>32n),  W.  of  Jordan,  near   Gilgal 

(Judg.  ii.  1,  5).    Not  known. 
BoiiAN,  stone  op  (jna  |3n),  on  tho  boundary 

of  Judah   an  I    Benjamin   (Josh.    xv.    0, 

xviii.  17).     Not  known. 

Boskath  (n|-5V3,  R.V.  Bozkath),  2  K.  xxii.  1. 
Inaccurately  put  for  Bozkath. 

Boson  (Boffiip),  in  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v.  20,  30). 
Possibly  Busr  el-Hariri. 

BosORA  (Boaopa),  in  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  28). 
Probably  tho  Roman  Bostra,  now  Bmrah. 

BuZEZ  (|'ii3),  one  of  the  two  "  teeth  of  roeU  " 
below  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  On 
the  N.  side  of  H'ddy  Saweinil. 

Bozkath  (npxs),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  39).     Elsewhere  Boskath. 

BoziiAH  (nnv3).  1.  In  EJoin  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
33;  IChr.  i.  44;  Is.  xxxtv.  6,  Ixiii.  1; 
Jen  xlix.  13,  22;  Amos  i.  12 ;  Mie.  ii.  12). 
Now  el-Bageirch,  S.E.  of  Dead  Si  a.  [7.] 
2.  In  the  Miahor  (Jer.  xlviii.  24).  Pos- 
sibly the  same  place  as  Bezer  in  the 
wilderness,  now  Keaur  el-Bedieir. 

Biz  (113),  Jer.  XXV.  23.  The  sou  of  Nahor ; 
the  familv  settUd  in  Arabia  Petraja. 


C. 


Cabbon  (pas),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  40).     Not  known. 

Cabul  (^133).  1.  On  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  Now  probalily  Kabul, 
between  'Akka  and  Jefut.  [9.1  2.  A 
district,  probably  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood (1  K.  ix.  13). 

Cades  (KtjScs),  1  Maco.  xi.  63,  73.  Elsewhere 
Kedesh,  and  so  in  R.V. 

Cades-barnk  (Ka57)s  Bapv-fi),  Judith  v.  11. 
Kadesh-baniod,  and  so  in  R.V. 

C.«3A!!EA  (Kaiadpfia).  a  city  of  PaUstine. 
Originally  "  Strato's  tower,"  but  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Ciesarea- 
Sebaste.  Residence  of  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
40,  xxi.  8,  16)  anil  of  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24, 
xi.  1 1 ).  Scene  of  death  of  Herod  A  grippa  I. 
(xii.  19).  Visited  by  St.  Paul  (ix.  30,  xviii. 
22,  xxi.  8,  16,  xxiii.  23,  33,  xxv.  1,  4,  6, 
13),  and  St.  Peter  (x.  24).  Now  liaisarU,eh, 
on  the  coast  half-way  bitween  Jaffa 
and  Tanluva  :  many  Roman  remains. 

[19,  21.] 

O.E.-ai:ea  philippi  (Koio-apem  ii  ^i\lwwov),  a 
town  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  ;  formerly 
Patiium ;  adorned  by  Herml,  and  enlarged 
by  Philip,  from  whom  it  took  ils  name. 
Visited  by  our  Lord  (Malt.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark 
viii.  27).     Now  Bunias.  [19.] 

Cain  (]>pn,  R.V.  Kain),  in  the  hill-country 
of  Judhh  (Josh.  XV.  57).  Now  probably 
Khurlet  lulciu,  3  miles  S.E.  of  Hebron. 
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Calab  (n^?),  an  uuciuiit  city  of  AMytia  (Qon. 

X.  11).    Now  A'iroriitJ.  [L] 

Caleb  (a'rjX  1  Sum.  xxx.  11.     The  district 

allotted  to  Caleb,  piobobly  at  or  about 

Carinel  of  Juduli, 

Caleb-ki-hratau  (n^npK  3V5),  1  Chr.  ii.  24. 
Perlia)N)  near  Bctlilohein ;  but  possibly 
the  text  is  corrupt. 

CalneH  (n;^?>  1.  In  tlic  land  of  Shiuar 
(Gen.  X.  10).  Not  known.  2.  Appa- 
rently a  Syrian  town  (Amos  \i.  2),  and 
probably  tho  same  place  as  Calno  Cu??), 
Is.  X.  'J.  It  is  niiw  perhaps  Kullanha, 
near  Arpad,  to  tlic  N.  of  Aleppo.  Tossibly 
elsewhere  Cannch.  [1.] 

Calva  ky  (kooi'/o*',  culraria,  K.V. "  the  skull "), 
adopted  literally  from  the  Vulgate  in 
Luke  xxiii.  38,  instead  of  tranalatm;;  the 
Greek  word  by  "bcull,"  as  in  the  three 
other  Gospels.  No  "  mount "  is  mentioned 
in  the  original. 

Camon  (jiDp,  K.V.  Kamon),  burial-place  of 
.lair  the  Gileadite  (Judg.  x.  5).  Not 
known ;  probably  K.  of  Jordan. 

Casa  op  GauLEE  (Koto  t^s  roAiAo/as),  the 
scene  of  two  of  Christ's  miracles  (John  ii. 
1.  II,  iv.  4(!,  xxl.  2),  and  nBUVo  place  of 
Natlianacl.  Now  either  Kiinu,  N.,  or 
Ke/r  Kenna,  N.E.  of  Nazareth— probably 
the  latter.  [20.] 

CAKAAN(|!,'u),tlie  country  W.  of  the  Jordan 
(Geu.ix.  18,  22.  2,5-27,  x.  6,  15,  xi.  31, 
xii.  5,  lili.  12,  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8,  xxiii.  2,  19, 
xxviii.  1,  (5,  8,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv. 
G,  xxxvi.  2,  5,  0,  xxxvii.  1,  xlii.  5,  7,  l;i, 
29,  32,  xliv.  8,  xlv.  17,  25,  slvi.  (i,  12,  31, 
xliii.  1,  i,  13,  11,  15,  xlviii.  3,7,xlix.  30, 

I,  5,  13 ;  Kxod.  vi.  4,  xv.  l.'j,  xvi.  35 ;  Lev. 
xiv.  34,  xviii.  3,  xxv.  38;  Num.  xiii.  2, 
17,  xxvi.  19,  xxxit.  30,  32,  xxxiii.  40,  51, 
xxxiv.  2, 29,  XXXV.  10, 14;  Deut.xxxii.  49; 
Josh.v.  12,xiv.  l,xxi.2,xxii.  9,  10, 11,3.', 
xxiv.  3  ;  Jedg.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19, 
xxi.  12;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  13,  xvi.  18;  I's.  cv. 

II,  ovi.  38,  c-xxxv.  11 ;  Is.  xix.  18  ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  3,  29;  Zcpli.  ii.  5;  Matt,  xv.22). 
Elsewhere  Chanaan. 

CaNAANITE  (Kayavirns  or  Kavapoios,  i.e. 
"zcalnt").  The  designation  of  the 
Apostle  Simon  the  Less  (Matt.  vi.  4; 
Markiii.  18;.  The  name  has  no  connexion 
with  that  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan. 

Cakaanite,  and  Canaanites  ("JK??),  the  prc- 
Jsraelite  inha'.itunis  of  Ihu  Holy  l.aoil, 
cr  more  siriitly,  of  the  lowlands  W.  of 
Jiirdan  (Gen.  x.  18,  19,  xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  xv. 
iil,xxiv.  3,  37,  xxxiv.  30,  xxxviii.  2,  1. 11  ; 
Kxoti.  xiii.  11 ;  Num.  xiii.  29,  .\iv.  2r>,  43, 
45,  xxi.  1,  3,  xxxiii.  40  ;  Dent.  i.  7,  xi.  30 ; 
Jo«h.  V.  1,  vii,  9,  xi.  3,  xiii.  3,  4,  xvi.  10, 
xvii.  12,  13,  10,  18 ;  Jndg.  i.  1,  3  5,  9, 10, 
17,  27-30,  32,  33  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  ; 
1  K.  ix.  10;  Ezra  ix.  1;  Neh.  ix.  24; 
Obad  20;  Zcch.  xiv.  21;  1  Esdr.  viii. 
69;  2  Esdr.  i.  21 ;  Matt.  x.  4  ;  Mark  iii. 
18;.  lit  sides  tho  forcgfing,  it  occurs  in 
the  ctimmou  formula  for  the  coniiuercd 
people  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23, 
28,  xxxid.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Do ut.  vii.  I,  xx. 
17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  II  ; 
Judg.  iii.  5;  Neh.  ix.  8).— I  auaanitish 
woman,  or  Canauuile.-s  (Gun.  xlvi.  lU; 
Exod.  vi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3).  See 
Chanoauitc. 

Cahneu  (nj:5),  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  Possibly 
the  city  eUuwheru  called   Calueh   and 
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Calno;  but  perhaps  in  Northern  Mesopo- 
tamia. 
CArERNAUM  (Ka(papi'aoifi),  a  town  in,  or  near, 
the  district  of  Gennesnrot  on  the  shore  of 
the  lakeof  Galilee;  had  iisowufynagoguo 
"  Ihi'  synagogue,"  Luke  viL  5)  and  eustom- 
liouse.  It  was  the  "  home  "  of  Christ ;  His 
"own  city,"  ond  tlie  scene  of  many  works 
of  mercy  (Mutt.  iv.  13,  viii.  5,  xi.  23,  xvii. 
24  ;  Mark  i.  21,  ii.  l,ix.  33  ;  Luke  iv.  23, 
31,  vii.  1,  X.  15;  John  ii.  12,  iv.  40,  vi. 
17,  24,  59).  Its  site  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  but  is  probably  either 
Tell  Hum  or  Khaa  Minijeh. 

CArHAR-SALAMA  (Xa(pap(TaXafia),  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Judas  and  Nicanor 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31).     Not  known. 

Caphenatha  (XapfvaBi),  apparently  close  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  E.  (1  Mace.  xii.  37). 
Not  known. 

Caphika  (Ko((>ip(i),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  Elsewhere 
Chephirah. 

Caphtob  (T,p.S3),  the  original  scat  of  tho 
Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ; 
Amos  ix.  7).    Probably  Crete. 

Cai'iitobim,  Caputobims,  and  Caphtuokim 
(DnriB2,  E.V.  CAPuroBiM),  the  Philis- 
tines (Deut.  ii.  23),  or  connected  witli 
them  (Geu.  x.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  12). 

Cappadocia  (Koinro5oit/a),  the  castcr.imost 
province  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  1).  [21.] 

Carcuemish  (B^ajna),  a  town  on  the  Eu- 
pliiates,  near  wiiich  a  battle  was  fought 
between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Pharaoh 
Neeho  (Is.  X.  9;  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  El.-iC- 
wherc  Cliarcheniish  and  Charchuniis. 
It  is  now  Jerublus.  [12.] 

Cabia  (Kop/a),  the  south-western  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 

Cabmanians  (Carmonii),  a  savage  people  in- 
habiting Carniania  {Kirman)  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr. 
XV.  30). 

Cabmel  ('7pn3n).  1.  The  well-known  moun- 
tain range  which  runs  from  the  S.  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre  inland  in  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion (Jish.  xii.  22,  xix.  20;  1  K.  xtiii. 
19,  20,  42;  2  K.  ii.  25,  iv.  25,  xix.  23; 
Is.  xxxiii.  9,  XXXV.  2,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer. 
xlvi.  18.  1.  19 ;  Cant.  vii.  5 ;  Amos  i.  2, 
ix.  3;  Mic.  vii.  14;  Nah.  i.  4;  Judith  i. 
8;.  NowJeW  A'urmu/.  [9,11,19.]  2. 
A  town  in  tlie  hill-country  of  dudah 
(Jo^h.  XV.  55) ;  the  site  of  Saul's  trium- 
phal monument  (1  Sam.  xv.  12);  and 
rejidenco  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40).  See  al.o  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
10,  where  K.V.  Iranelates  "the  fcuilful 
fields."    Now  Kurmul,  S.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Carmeli:e  ("Spi3),  native  of  Ciirnii  I  (No.  2), 
1  Sam.  xxx.  5  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3,  xxiii. 
35 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  37. 

Cabmkutbss  (n'^P"i3),  1  Sam.  xxvii  3;  1  Chr. 
iii.  1. 

Carnaim  (Kopvafc),  a  fortress  in  Gilead  (1 
Mace.  V.  20, 43,44) ;  eUewhere  Ashteroth- 
Karnaim  and  Carnion.  [13] 

Cabkion  (rh  Ko/)«oc),  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  20. 
Carnaim. 

Casiphia  (n'Sds),  Ezra  viii.  17.  On  the  rosxd 
between  liubylon  and  JoiUsulem.  Not 
known. 


Caslurih  (D<r6p3),  a  Mizraite  people  related 
to  the  Phiffstines  (Gen.  x.  14 ;  1  Chr.  L 
12)  ;  but  hitherto  unrecognized. 

CasPHOn  (Xo<r(()«i'),  or  Capphor  (Xaapap),  a 
fortress  on  the  £.  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v. 
20,  30).     Not  known. 

Cabpls  (Kooir/i'),  2  Mace  xii.  13.  A  fortress 
either  E.  or  W.  of  Jordan.  Not  known. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Casplion. 

Cedron  (KeSpiiJi').  1.  A  fort  not  far  from 
Janinia  and  Azotus  (I  Mace.  xv.  39,  41, 
xvi.  9).  Now  Kiilrah,  S.  of  Nnlir  Ituhiit. 
2.  The  brook  Kidrun  (John  xviii.  1),  and 
so  given  in  K.V. 

Celosybia  (Koi'At)  Xupla,  i.e.  Cocle-Syria, — 
" hollow  S.")  The  Gre<k  designation  of 
the  great  valley,  or  hollow,  between  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
and  also  of  tlie  country  between  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  the  desert,  and  E.  of 
Jordan,  as  far  S.  as  Idumaia  (1  Esdr. 
il  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  07 ; 
1  Mace.  X.  09 ;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4, 
viii.  8,  X.  11). 

Cenchrea  {KeyKpeal,  i.e..  Cenohreas,  as  in 
K.V.),  the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  on 
the  Saronic  Gulf  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Knm. 
xvi.  1).     Now  Kiliriee.  [21.] 

CilADiAS.  "  They  of  Chadias  "  (01  XoSiorrai') 
were  amongst  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabcl  (1  Esdr.  v.  20). 
Not  known. 

CuALUEA  (Dnirs,  i.e.  Casdim,  "Chaldeans"), 
the  region  S.  of  Babylonia,  and  Ktwern 
the  Lower  Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates 
(Jer.  1. 10,  Ii.  24,  35  ;  Ezek.  xi.  24,  xvi.  •29, 
xxiii.  15,  10;  Judith  v.  7).  [0.] 

Chaldeans  (D-iiyp),  Ezra  v.  12;  Job  i.  17; 
Is.  xsiii.  13,  xliii.  14,  xlvii.  1,5,  xlviii.  14, 
20  ;  Jer.  xxi.  4,  9,  xxii.  25,  xxiv.  5,  xxv. 

12,  xxxii.  4,  5,  24,  25,  28,  29,  43,  xxxiii. 
5,  XXXV.  11,  xxxvii.  5,  8,  9-11,  13,  14, 
xxxviii,  2,  18,  19,  23,  xxxix.  5,  8,  xl.  9, 
10,  xii.  3,  18,  xliii.  3,  1.  1,  8,  25,  35,  4.5, 
Ii  4,  54,  Iii.  7,  8,  14,  17;  Ezek.  i  3,  xii. 

13,  xxiii.  14,  23;  Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  2,  4,  5,  10, 
iii.  8,  iv.  7,  V.  7,  11,  30,  ix.  1  ;  Hub.  i.  0; 
Judith  V.  0  ;  Bar.  i.  2,  vi.  40 ;  Song  25 ; 
Acts  vii.  4.    Also  Chaldees. 

CiiALUEES  (p'-iS2),  Gen.  xi.  28,  31.  xv.  7;  2 
K.  xxiv.  2,  xxv.  4,  5, 10, 13. 24-20 ;  2  Chr. 
xsxvi.  17;  Neh.  ix.  7;  Is.  xiii.  19;  1 
Esdr.  i.  52,  iv.  45,  vi.  15. 

CuANAAN  (Xavaiv,  K.V.  Canaan),  Jliilith  V. 
3,9,10;  Bar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  50;  1  Mace, 
ix.  37:  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19.  Another 
form  of  Cau.ian. 

ChanaaNITE  (Xoi/avaios),  Judith  V.  10. 

CuABACA  (XipoKo.  I  erhaps  Xipa^.  Ch"rax),fln 

the  E.  of  Jordan  (2  Mace.  xii.  17).     Not 

known. 
CnAllASHlM,    VALLEY    OK  (D'K'nn   «-j),   a   placo 

near  Lod  (Lydda);  (1  C..r.  iv.  14  ;   R  V. 

Ge-liarashiiu  ;  Neh.  xi.  35,  •'  v.  of  crafu- 

men").     Not  known. 

Chakciiamis  (XopKo.uiJr),  1  Esdr.  i.  2.5,  and 
CuAuciitJiu^ii  (c^'csns),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20. 
Elsewhere  Carchemish,  and  so  in  K.V. 

CuAURAN  (Xapfiiy),  Acts  vii.  2,  4.     Elsewhere 

Haran,  and  so  in  K.V. 
CuEBAK  (13?),  a  r^vcr  in  Babylonia  (Ezek.  i. 

1,  3,  iii.   15,23,  X     1,5,  20,  22,  xlid.  3). 

Perhaps  the  Aa/ir  MalcKa  or  royal  canal, 

of  Ncbucliaduczzar. 
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Chellus  f  X€Xoi!r\  a  place  named  with  Kadesh 
(Judith  i.  9,  ii.  23).  Perhaps  Elusi,  S. 
of  Beer-sheba. 

Chelod  (X(\(ovS),  Judith  i.  6.    Not  known. 

Chephab  ha-ammonai  (;}iDp.n  ns3,  K.V. 
Chephar-ammoxi),  a  village  of  Benjamia 
(Josh,  xviii  24).  Perhaps  fuuiided  by 
the  Ammonites.  Possibly  Khurbet  Kefr 
'Ana,  3  miles  N.  of  Bethel. 

CnEPHiBAH  (HTDsn),  one  of  the  Gibeonite 
t^wns  in  Benjamin  (Josh.ix.  17,  xviii.26; 
Ezra  ii.  25;  Ne...  vii.  29).  Now  Kefireh, 
5  miles  E.  of  Talo.     Elsewhere  Capliira. 

[9.] 

Chebith,  the  brook  (n'l?  hrz),  the  torrent 
where  Elijah  hi<l  during  tlie  drought  (1 
K.  xvii.  3,  5).  Not  known  ;  but  perhaps 
E.  of  Jordan. 

CHEBrn  (nra),  Ezra  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61. 
Apparenlly  in  Babylonia,  but  uncertain. 

Chesalos  (I'^D?),  on  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Jndah  (.Josh.  xv.  10).  Now  Keda,  10 
miles  W.  of  Jerusalem.  [9.] 

Chesil  (Vd3),  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  30).  Pt-rhaps  elsewhere  Bethnl  and 
Bethuel. 

Chesclloth  (ni''p?n),  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
18).  EUewliere  Chisloth-tabor,  and 
pr.ibably  the  Xaloth  of  Josephus.  Now 
y/.do/,  3  miles  W.  of  Mount  Tab  t. 

ClIETTIIMS  (XfTTlfCyL,  R.V.  LaND  OF  C'HITTIm), 

1  Mice.  i.  1.     The  Maotdonians.     Else- 
where Citims. 

Chezib  (3'73),  Gen.  xxxviii.  5.  Probably  the 
same  with  Achzib  1,  and  Chozeba. 

ChIDON,   the    THBE8HING-FL00B    OP    (jTa   pi). 

1  Clir.  xiii.  9.   Elsewhere  Threshing-floor 
of  NachoD. 

Chilmad  (tdSs),  named  with  Sheba  and 
A>8hur  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23).     Not  known. 

Chisxebeth  (ni33).  1.  A  city  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  35),  probiibly  in  or  near  the 
land  of  Gcnnesaret.  See  elsewhere 
CiSNEROTH.  2.  Deut.  iii.  17,  the  Sea 
of  Chinnereth.      In  Josh.   xi.  2,  Chin- 

NEROTH  (ml33). 

Chinsebeth,  sea  or  (nnj?  o;).  Nam.  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Josh.xitl. 27;orCHiNXEROTH(nn33), 
Josh.  xii.  3.  The  lake  subsequently  called 
Gennesaret. 

Chios  (Xlos'),  Acts  xx.  1.5.     Now  Scio.    [21.] 

CiiisLOTH  TAB0B(n3n  nSr3),on  the  boutidary 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Now  Jhml, 
3  miles  W.  of  Mount  Tabor.  Elsewhere 
Cheaullotb. 

CiiiTTiM  (DT'3X  a  .Japhetic  people  or  place 
remote  Irom  Palestine,  teparated  tliere- 
from  by  sen  (Num.  xxiv.  24;  Is.  xxiii.  1, 
12;  .Jcr.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  0;  Dan.  xi. 
30).  Elsi-where  called  Kittim,  Chetiiim, 
and  Citims.  In  O.  Tefet.  prinarily 
Cyprus,  but,  in  Uter  bookp,  the  known 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1  Mace.  Macedonia.  [1,  6.] 

Cboba  and  Chokai  (X-ufla:  Xa>^oi).  Judith  iv. 
4,  XV.  4,  5.  Perhaps  Coabis,  now  el- 
MehhuhUj,  \  I  miles  from  lieisan,  on  the 
roiid  t')  Aahlun. 

Chok-ashan  (jff'J?— 1'.3,  B.V.  Cor-ashan,  nutrg. 
BoK-A.),  1  Sum.  XXX.  30.  Perhaps  A»h»n 
uf  Simeon. 


CHORAzix(Xopo!ri'i/),a  place  named  with  Caper- 
naum and  Botlisaida  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke 
X.  13).  Now  Kerdzeh,  2i  miles  N.  of  Tell 
Hum.  [20] 

CHOZfBA  (N'2»i?,  R.V.  CozEBx),  1  Chr.  iv.  22. 
Probably  identical  with  Oiiezib  and 
Achzib. 

CnoB  (313),  a  nat  on  of  Africa  (Ezek.  xxx. 
5) ;  but  not  known. 

Chdn  (ji3,  R.V.  CuN),  given  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  8, 
as  equivalent  for  Beruthai.     Not  known. 

Cntsi  (Xois),  near  Ekrebel,  now  'Altraheh 
(Judith  vii.  18).  Perhaps  Kuzah,  Smiles 
W.  of  'Ahraheh. 

ClLiciA  (KtXiKta),  a  maritime  province  in  S.E. 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  native  country  of  St. 
Paul  (Judith  i.  7,  12,  ii.  21,  25;  1  Mace, 
xi.  14:2  Mace.  iv.  3G  ;  Acts  vi.  9,  xv.  23, 
41,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  .S,  xxiii.  34,  xxvii.  5 ;  Gal. 
i.  21).  [21.] 

CiNXEBOTH  (nnss,  R.V.  Chixneroth),  1  K. 
XV.  20.  Probably  the  district  called  later 
the  "  land  of  Gennesareth." 

CiBAMA  (Kipo/ia),  I  Esdr.  V.  20.  Possibly 
Kamah. 

Citims(k/ti€oi),  1  Mace.  viii.  5.  The  Macedo- 
nians.   Elsewhere  Clitttii'DS  and  Chittirn. 

Claida  (KAaiiS-n),  Acts  xxvii.  IG.  The  mo- 
dirri  island  of  Gmzo  at  the  S  W.  end  of 
Crete.  [21.] 

Cnidus  (Kiz/Sos),  1  Mace.  xv.  23  ;  Acts  xxvii.  7. 
A  town  at  the  extreme  S.W.  end  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Caria,  on  Cape  Crio.        [2 1 .] 

Coelestbia.    See  Cclo.-yria. 

Cola  (XaAa),  .Judith  xv.  4.  Not  known  ; 
perhaps  Khurbet  Ka'aua  in  the  Jordan 
valley. 

CoLOSSE  (KoXoffffai',  i.e.  ColosBje,  as  in  R.V.), 
Col.  i.  2.  In  the  province  of  Asia :  on  the 
river  Lycus.  [^1] 

Coos  (Kir,  B.V.  Cos),  Acts  xxi.  1.  An  island 
N.W.  of  Rhode'.  Elsewiiere  Cos  ;  now 
Utanchio.  [21.] 

Corinth  (Kdpii/Bos),  on  the  isthmus  between 
Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Greece 
(Acts  xviii.  1,  XIX.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,  23;  2  Tim.  iv.  20).     Now  Gorllio. 

[21] 

Cos  (Kmt),  1  Mace.  xv.  23.     Elsewhere  Coos. 

Crete  (Kp^jr?)),  the  large  island  at  the  S. 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago  (1  Mace.  x. 
67;  Acts  xxvii.  7,  12,  13,  21 ;  Tit.  i.  5). 
Now  Candia.  [21.] 

Cbetes,  and  Cbettans  (Kp^res,  R.V.  Cretans), 
people  of  Crete  (Acts  ii.  11 ;  Tit.  i.  12). 

CuBH  (b'>3),  an  African  country  lying  to  the 
S.  of  the  lirst  ca'araet  of  the  Nile 
(Gen.  X.  6,  7,  8  ;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10 ;  Is.  xi. 
11).     Elsewhere  Ethiopia. 

CtiSHAN  (j^is),  Hab.  iii.  7.     Perhaps  Cusli. 

Ci'sHi  ('cisn,  i.e.  the  Cushite,  as  ia  B.V.,  the 
Ethiopian),  2  Sam.  xviii.  21-2.3,  31,  32. 

CuTH,  and  Cuthah  (ni3  and  nnis),  2  K. 
xvii.  30,  and  24.  Now  Tell  Ibrohtm,  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Babylon.  [Ii.] 

Otaiiox  (Kui/j.ai''),  Judith  vii.  3.  Now  Tell 
KeimHn  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  end  of 
Carmcl. 

Cvi'Ri AN9  (K6wpiai),  people  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace, 
iv.  29). 


Cyprus  (Kiirpoi),  the  well-known  island  oiTthe 
coast  of  Syria  (1  Maco.  xv.  23 ;  2  Maco. 
X.  13,  xii.  2;  Acts  iv.  36,  xi.  19,  20,  xiii. 
4,  XV.  39,  xxi.  3,  16,  xxvii.  4).  In  the 
Old  Testament  c.illed  Chittirn  and  Kittim. 

[21.] 

Cyrkne  (KupTji'T)),  a  city  of  Africa,  the  chief 
town  of  the  disrict  lying  between  Car- 
thage and  Egypt  (1  Mace.  xv.  23;  Matt. 
xx»ii.  32  ;  Acts  ii.  10,  xi.  20,  xiii.  1.  See 
also  2  Mace.  ii.  23;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  20;  Acts  vi.  9).  [21.] 

Cybevian  (.KvpTtvaios\  native  of  Cyrene  (2 
Mace,  ii  23;  Matt,  xxvii.  32;  jlark  xv. 
21;  Luke  xxiii.  26;  Acts  vi.  9,  xi.  20, 
xiii.  1). 


D. 


Dabareii  (m?!,  R.V.  Dabebath),  Josh.  xxi. 
28.     Inaccurate  for  Daberuth. 

Dabbasheth  (nsy^,  B.V.  DABBESHETn),a  town 
of  Z.  biiluii  (Josh.  xix.  11).  Ptrhapa 
Khurbet  ed'Dabsheh. 

Daberath  (nnain),  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  12),  or  perhaps  of  Issachar  (.Josh.  xxi. 
28  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  72);  allotted  to  Gershonito 
Lfvites.  Elsewhere  inaccurately  Da- 
bareh.  Now  Dehurieh,  at  western  foot  of 
Tabor. 

Dai.mandtha  (AaA^ovouflo).  Piobably  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  of  Tiberias,  near  Mejd  I 
(Mark  viii.  10).     Not  known. 

Dalmatia  (AaX^aTfa),  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Illvriciim,  on  E.  of  Adriatic 
Sea  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  [21.] 

Damascenes  (AajuarTKTjrai)!  people  of  Damascus 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

Damascus  (p?pn,  i.e.  Damniesek),  Gen.  xiv. 
15,  XV.  2;  2  Pnm.  viii.  ,5,  6;  IK.  xi.  24, 
XV.  18.  xix.  15,  XX.  34;  2  K.  v.  12,  viii. 
7,  9,  xiv.  28,  xvi.  9,  10,  11,  12;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  5,  6;  2  Chr.  xvi.  2,  xxiv.  23,  xxviii. 
5,  23;  Cant.  vii.  4;  Is.  vii.  8,  viii.  4,  x.  9, 
xvii.  1,  3  ;  Jer.  xlix.  23,  24,  'il ;  Ezck. 
xxvii.  18,  xlvii.  16, 17, 18,xlviii.  1 ;  Amos 
i.  3,  5,  iii.  12,  v.  27;  Zech.  ix.  1 ;  Judith 
i.  7,  12,  ii.  27,  xv.  5 ;  1  Mace.  xi.  62,  xii. 
32  ;  Acts  ix.  2,  3,  8,  10,  19,  22,  27  ;  xxii. 

5,  6,  10,  II,  xxvi.  12,  20;  2  Cor.  xi.  32; 
Gal.  i.  17.  Now  called  Dimesk  esh-Sham, 
"  Syrian  Damascus." 

Dan  (p).  1.  The  tribe  (Gen.  xxx.  6,  xxxv. 
25,  xlvi.  23,  xlix.  16,  17;  Exod.  i.  4,  xxxi. 

6,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii.  23;  Lev.  xxiv.  11; 
Num.  i.  12,  38,  39,  ii.  2.5,  31.  vii.  66, 
X.  25,  xiii.  12,  xxvi.  42,  xxxiv.  22;  Deut. 
xxvii.  1.3,  xxxiii.  22;  Josh.  xix.  40,  47, 
48,  xxi.  .5,  23;  Judg.  i.  34,  v.  17,  xiii.  25, 
xviii.  2,  16,  22,  23.  2.5,  26,  29,  .30;  1  Chr. 
ii.  2,  xxvii.  22;  2  Chr.  ii.  14;  Ezek. 
xlviii.  1,  2,  32).  Their  .allotment  was  on 
tlie  s-enslinro  from  Joppa  to  Ekron ;  but 
the  Pl>lli^tiue3  and  Canaanites  drove 
them  back  into  the  hills.  They  foundi  d 
2.  The  c  ty  of  Dan  (formerly  Laish  or 
Lcshem).  at  Tell  el-Kiidi  ((Jen.  xiv.  14; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg. 
xviii.  29,  XX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20;  2  Sam. 
iii.  10,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  2.5, 
xii.  29,  30,  XV.  20;  2  K.  x.  29;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  2;  2  Clir.  xvi.  4,  xxx.  5;  Jer.  iv.  15, 
viii.  16;  Amos  viii.  14).  3.  (R.V.Vedan) 
A  ]ilace  associated  with  Javnn  in  refer- 
ence to  Phoenicia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19).  Not 
known. 
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Danite*  (-ri),  mombera  of  Ibo  tribe  of  Dan 
(Jmlg.  "xiii.  2,  xviii.  1,  11 ;  1  Clir.xii.35). 

Uan-jaan  (urn)-  Bomowlicre  in  the  N.  of 
Pale«tino"(2  Sam.  xxlv.  6  only).  Pro- 
bably the  city  Dan,  but  porliap*  KhurM 
Diinian,  S.E  of  Tyre. 

Dasnah  (n^-i),  iu  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josb.  XV.  49).     Perhaps  IMiia. 

Daimin-e  (Aet^Kij),    a    famous    sanctuary    of 

AiHillo,  with  a  grove  (2  Mace.  iv.  33). 

Now   Jleil  el-Ma,  above   tlie  Orontes,  5 

miles  S.W.  ol  Aniioch. 
Datiiema  (HiiBina  and  AelSfMo),  a  fortress  in 

Gilead  (1  Maoo.  v.  9).   Possibly  Remlheh. 

David,  axr  of  (tit  tj;),  2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  vi. 
10,  12,  IG;  1  k.  ii.  10.  iii.  1,  viii.  1,  i-t. 
24,  xi.  27,  43,  xiv.  31,  xv.  8,  24,  xxii.  50; 
2  K.  viii.  24,  ix.  28,  xii.  21,  xiv.  20,  xv.  7, 
88,  Kvi.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  .5,  7,  xlii.  13,  xv. 
1,29;  2  Chr.  v.  2,  viii.  II,  ix.  31,  xii.  16, 
xiv.  1,  xvi.  14,  xxi.  1,  20,  xxiv.  10,  25, 
xxvii.  9,  xxxii.  5,  30,  xxxili.  14;  Neh.iii. 
15,  xii  37;  Is.  xxii.  9;  1  Mace.  i.  33,  ii. 
31,  vii.  82;  xiv.  3G ;  in  Lulte  ii.  4,  11, 
Betlilehem.     Also,  once,  Judah,  city  of. 

Debir  (■qt  and  ts-i).  1.  In  llie  highlan-lB  of 
Judali  (Josh.  x.3«,  39,  xi.  21,  xii.  13,  xv. 
49).  Formerly  Kirjath-seplier  or  K.- 
sannah  (Josh.  xv.  15,  49;  Judg.  i.  11). 
Allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  15;  1 
Chr.  vi.  58).  Now  fillt-Dhaheriyeh,  S.W. 
of  Hebron.  2.  A  i)lace  on  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  Judah,  between  Jericho  and 
Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  7).  Perhaps 
ThiMjUret  ed-Debr.  on  the  Jerusalem- 
Jericho  road.  3.  Onnected  with  the 
boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  2G).  Else- 
where i)erhap8  Lodebar.     Not  known. 

Decapolis  (AfKoiroXis),  a  district  oontaniing 
ten  cities  (Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  v.  20,  vii. 
31).  The  cities  were  Scytliopolis,  Hipp;)?, 
Ondara,  Pliilndclphia,  PuUa,  Gcrasa, 
Dion,  CJanathn,  Damascus,  Kaphaua — 
all,  except  the  first,  E.  of  Jordan. 

Dedan  (l^i).  Two  tribes: — 1.  Cushite  (Gen. 
X.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9)  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
2.  Keturnhite,  on  borders  of  Idumaea 
(Gen.  XXV.  3;  1  Clir.  i.  32;  Jer.  xxv.  23, 
xllx.  8;  Ezek.  xxv.  13).  Sec  also  Ezok. 
xxvii  15,  20,  xxxviii.  13;  though  to 
which  of  the  two  these  refer  is  uncertain. 
See  also  Deoanim. 

Dedasisi  (D'J'J'i),  people  of  Dedan— probably 
of  No.  2(18.  xxi.  13). 

Dehavites  (NJiii),  an  Aryan  tribe  (Ezra  iv.  9); 
probably  the  Dai  of  Herodotus,  and 
perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Danes. 

Delus  (a^Aos,  R.V.  Delos),  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
An  island  in  the  .^gean,  sacred  to 
Apollo.  [21.] 

Deiire  (Afpfiri),  city  of  Lycaonia,  coupled  with 
L\stra  (Acts  xiv.  6,  20,  xvi.  1,  xx.  4, 
"  Derbiean  ").  Probably  Zotta,  or  Avi- 
harrarasi.  [21.] 

Dessau  (Afffffoor,  R.V.  Lessai',  following  A. — 
Ataaaoi),  2  Mace.  xiv.  IG.  A  village  W. 
of  Jordan.  Not  known,  but  perhaps 
the  same  place  as  Adasa. 

DiBLATii  (nSai,  «.e.  Diblah,  as  in  R.V.),  Ezek. 
vi.  14.    tossibly  a  corruption  of  Riblah. 

DiBON  (ja'"!).  1.  On  E.  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxi. 
30,  xxxii.  3,31 ;  Josli.  xiii.9, 17;  Is.  xv.  2; 
Jer.  xlvlii.  IS,  22).  Also  Dibon-gad,  and 
possibly  Dimon.    Now  hhibda,  3  miles 
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N.  of  the  Arnon.    [9.]   2.  In  S.  of  Judah 
(Noll.    xi.    25).      E's'iwhere    Dimonuh. 
Not  known. 
DiBO.v-OAD  (1}  p'-i).   Num.  xxxiii.  45,    4G. 
Identical  with  Dilx>o,  1. 

DiKLAii  (t^p."!),  a  Joktanite  tribe  (Gen.  x.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  i!  21).     Nut  known. 

DiLEAN  (irVl.  RV.  DiLAN),  town  of  Judali, 

iu  the  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  38).     Not 

known. 
DiMNAii  (n)ai),  Merarite    city    in    Zebulnn 

(Josh.    xxi.    35).      Elsewhere    possibly 

Rimmon. 
DlUO!),  WATERS  OF  (j'i3'T  'p),  in  Moab  (Is.  XV. 

9).     Poisibly  identical  with  Dilxjn,  1. 

DiMONAii  (nyD'i),  town  in  the  "  South "  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22  only).  Elsewhere 
probably  Dibon,  2. 

DiNAiTES  (-N)'"!),  a  Cuthajan  people  (Ezra  iv. 
9  only).    As  yet  unrecognized. 

DiNHABAH  (nanj-i),  city  of  Bcln,  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chr.  i.  43). 
Unknown. 

DiZAHAB  (anr"})'  Dent.  i.  1.  Perhnps  Dahab, 
on  W.  s"de  of  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 

Doccs  (Aaic),  a  small  fortress  near  Jeiir-ho 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15);  at  or  near  'Ain  Duk. 

[9,  13.] 

DoDANiM  (o-ni).  Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7. 
(R.V.  Rodanim).  Posfibly  the  D.irdaui ; 
but  porliaps  the  Rhodians,  Rodanim  being 
found  in  some  copies. 

DoPHKAH  (np?7),  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13.  Be- 
tween Repliidim  and  the  sea. 

Dob  (nn  and  n>ii).  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23,  xvil. 
11;  Jndg.  i.  27;  1  K.  iv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  vii. 
29.     Elsewhere 

DoBA  (Aapa),  1  Macc.  XV.  11,  13,  25.  Now 
Tantura,  on  coast,  S.  of  Carmel.        [9.] 

DoTHAiM  (Awflaf^),  Juilith  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18, 
viii.  3 ;  the  Greek  fjrm  of 

DoTUAN  (jni  and  );m),  Gen.  xxxvii.  17  ;  2  K. 
vi.  13.'  Now  Tell  Duthaii,  5  miles  S.W. 
of  Jmin.  [9.] 

DuMAH  (npn).  1.  An  Ishmaelite  place  or 
people  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  ,30;  Is. 
xxi.  II).  The  name  proliably  survives 
in  Dumat  el-Jendel.  2.  A  town  in  the 
highlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Now 
e  l-Domeh,  S.W.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

DuBA,  PLAIN  OF  (KTii  njjp?),  in  the  district  of 
Babylon  (Dan.  iii.  1).  Perhaps  at  Duair, 
S.E.  of  lidbil. 

Ebai.,  Mount  (^3>5?  nn),  opposite  Mount'Ge- 
rizim,  site  of  the  first  altar  to  be  erected 
alter  tlie  entrance  on  the  Promised  Land 
(Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  4,  13 ;  Josh.  v.ii.  .SO, 
83).  The  mountain-ridge  on  tlie  N.  siile 
of  the  valley  of  A'uW us.  [3,9.] 

N.B.  The  name  Ebal  may  jierhaps, 
like  Geiizira,  have  been  derived  from  an 
ancient  tribe  of  wanderers  -  Ebal,  sou  of 
Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23). 

Eben-ezkb  (I'pri  ]3!*),  a  stone  set  up  by 
Samuel  to  murk  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  (I  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1,  vii.  12). 
Probably  Deir  'Abdn,  2  miles  E.  of  Beth- 
shemesh. 


EnitoNAii  (.-|i'i3y,  I.e.  Abronah,  as  inR.V.),  one 
of  the  stiitiouB  iu  the  wilderness,  next 
before  Eziongeber  (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  35). 
Not  known. 

Ecbatana  (unpni*,  i.e.  Achmetha:  'EK$i- 
TOfo),  in  Media  (Ezra  vi  2;  Tob.  iii.  7, 
xiv.  12,14;  Judith  i.  1,  2).  There  were 
two  pliices  of  this  name ;  the  northern 
one,  probably  referred  to  in  the  above 
passages.  Is  now  TalM  i-S<deim'in.  The 
southern  one,  mentioned  in  2  Jlacc.  ix. 
3,  is  now  liamadan  in  Persia.  [12.] 

Eoab,  tower  of  (nny,  ^3C,  «.«.  Tower  of 
Eder,  as  in  R.V.),  between  Bethlehem 
and  Hebron  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Not 
known. 

Eden  (j-iy),  2  K.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxxvii.  12; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  Probably  the  Atsyrian 
hil-'Adini  on  the  Euphrates  between 
Balis  and  Birejik.  [12.] 

Eden,  the  house  of  Q-jj)  n-s),  Amoj  i.  5. 
Probibly  Jusieh  el-Kadimeh,  not  fjr  from 
Damaseu:<. 

Edeu  (tip),  in  the  "South"  of  Judah,  on  the 
boriiers  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  Not 
known. 

Edom  (dux  ),  Gen.  xxv.  30,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi. 
1,  8,  IG,  17,  19,  21,  31,  32,  43;  E,\od  xv. 
15;  Num.  .\x.  14,  18,  20,  21,  TS.  xxi.  4, 
xxiv.  18,  xxxiii.  37,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv. 
1,  21 ;  Judg.  V.  4,  xi.  17,  18  ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
47;  2  Sim.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix.  2G,  xi.  14, 
15,  16,  xxii.  47  ;  2  K.  iii.  8,  9,  12,  20,  26, 
viii.  20,  22,  xiv  7,  10;  1  Chr.  i.  43,  51, 
.54,  xviii.  11,  13;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxv.  20; 
Ps.  Ix.  tit.  8,  9,  Ixxxiii.  Ii,  cviii.  9,  10, 
exxxvii.  7;  Is.  xi.  14,  Ixiil.  1 ;  Jer.  ix. 
20,  xxv.  21,  xxvii.  3,  xl.  II,  xlix.  7,  17, 
20,  22;  Lam.  iv.  21,  22  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12- 
14,  xxxii.  29;  Dan.  xi.  41 ;  Jotdiii.  19; 
Amos  i.  G,  9,  II,  ii.  1,  is.  12;  Obad.  1,  8; 
Mai.  i.  4.     Elsewhere  Idumica.   [7,  11.] 

Edomite  Ocis),  Deut.  xxiii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxi. 
7;  xxii!  9,  18,  22;  1  K.  xi.  14;  Ps.  Hi. 
title. 

Edcmites  (o'nx).  Gen.  xxxvi.  9,  43;  2  K. 
viii.  21 ;  1  Clir.  xviii.  12,  13;  2  Chr.  xxi. 

8,  9,  10,  xxv.  19;  (D-^niN),  1  K.  xi.  17; 
(D'piiN),  2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  xxviii.  17; 
(n-DiN),  1  K.  xi.  1. 

EoBEi  ('J;Ti**)-  !■  O""  of  tlie  capitals  of  Og, 
king  of  Baslian  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  1,  10;  Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,31). 
Now  ed-Dera'ah  in  the  Uaurdn.  2.  A 
town  of  Naphlali  (Josh.  xix.  37).  Not 
known. 

Eglaiu  (d;^;n),  in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  8).  Elsc- 
wliere,  perhaps,  En-eglaim.    Not  known. 

Eglos  (p''.J^),  in  tlie  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  39).  Formerly  Auioritu,  and 
destroyed  by  Joshua  (x.  3,  5,  23,  34,  36, 
37,  xii.  12).  Probably  'Ajhtn  ;  hut  per- 
haps Tell  Nejilth,  on  the  plain  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Gi.za. 

EuYPT  (D'TVC,  «.<■.  Mitsraim),  Gen.  xii.  10,  11, 
14,  xiii.  1,  10,  XV.  IS,  xxi.  21,  xxv.  18, 
xxvi.  2,  xxxvii.  2."),  2S,  36,  xxxix.  1,  xl.  I, 
5,  xii.  8.  19,  29,  30,  33,  31,  36,  41,  43-46, 
48,  53-57,  xlii.  1-3,  xliii.  2.  15,  xiv.  4,  8, 

9,  13,  lS-20,  23,  2.5,  26,  xlvi.  3,  4,  G-8, 
20,  26,  27,  xlvii.  6,  11,  13  15,  20,  21,  2G- 
30,  xlviii.  5,  1.  7,  14,  22,  26;  Exod.  i.  I, 
5,  8,  1.5,  17,  18,  ii.  23,  iii.  7, 10-12,  16-20, 
iv.  18-21,  V.  4,  12.  vl.  11,  13,  2G-29,  vii. 
8-5,  II,  19,  21,  22,  viii.  5-7,  16,  17,  24, 


ix.  4,  6,  9,  18,  22-25,  x.  2,  7,  12-15,  19, 

21,  22,  xi.  I,  3-6,  9,  xii.  1,  12,  13,  17,  27, 
29.  30,  39,  40-12,  51,  xiii.  3,  8,  9,  11-18, 
liv.  5,  7,  8,  11,  12,  xvi.  1,  3,  (J,  32,  xvii. 
3,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xx.  2,  xxii.  21,  xxiii. 
9,  15,  xxix.  46,  xxxii.  1,  4,  7,  8,  11,  23, 
xxxiii.  1,  xxxiv.  18;  Lev.  xi.  45,  xviii. 
3,  xlx.  34,  3(i,  xxii.  33,  xxiii.  43,  xxv. 
38,  42,  55,  xxvi.  13,  45 ;  Num.  i.  1,  iii. 
13,  viii.  17,  ix.  1.  xi.  5,  18,  20,  xiii.  22, 
xiv.  2-4,  19,  22.  xv.  41,  xx.  5,  15,  16,  xxi. 

5,  xxii.  5,  11,  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8,  xxvi.  4, 
59,  xxxii.  11,  xxxiii.  1,  38;  Deut.  i. 27, 30, 
iv.  20,  31,  37    45,  46,  v.  6,  15,  vi.  12.  21, 

22,  Tii.  8,  15,  18,  viii.  14,  ix.  7,  12,  26, 
X.  19,  22,  xi.  3,  4,  10,  xiii.  5,  10,  xv.  15, 
xvi.  1,  3,  6,  12,  xvii.  16,  xx.  1,  xxiii.  4, 
xxiv.  9.  18,  22,  xxv.  17.  xxvi.  5,  8,  xxviii. 
27,  60, 68,  xxix.  2, 16,  25,  xxxiv.  1 1 :  Josli. 
ii.  10,  V.  4,  .5,  6,  9,  ix.  9,  xiii.  3,  xxiv.  4,  5, 

6,  7,  14,  17,  32 ;  Ju.lg.  ii.  1,  12,  vi.  8,  13, 
xi.  US,  16,  xix.  30 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  viii.  8, 
X.  18,  xii.  6,  8,  XV.  2,  6,  7,  xxvii.  8,  xxx. 
13;  2  Sam.  vii.  6,  23;  1  K.  iii.  1,  v.  21, 
30,  vi.  1,  viii.  9,  16,  21,  51,  53,  ix.  9,  16, 
X.  28,  29,  xi.  17,  18,  21,  40,  xii.  2,  28,  xiv. 
25;  2  K.  xv.i.  4,  7,  36,  xviii.  21,  24,  xxi. 
15,  xxiii.  29,  34,  xxiv.  7,  xxv.  26 ;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  5,  xvii.  21  ;  2  Chr.  i.  16,  17,  v.  10, 
Ti.  5,  vii.  22,  ix.  26,  28,  x.  2,  xii.  2,  3,  9, 
XX.  10,  xxvi.  8,  XXXV.  20.  xxxvi.  3,  4 ;  Nth. 
ix.  9,18;  Ps.  lxviii.31,lxxviii.  12,4.3,51, 
Ixxx.  8,  Ixxxi.  5,  10,  cv.  23,  38,cvi.  7,  21, 
cxiv.  1,  cxxxv.  8,  9,  cxxxvi.  10  ;  Prov.  vii. 
16;  Is.  vii.  18,  x.  24,  26,  xi.  11,  16,  xix. 
1,3,  12,  13-25,  XX.  3-5,  xxiii.  5,  xxvii. 

12,  13,  xxx.  2,  3,  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  6,  9, 
xliii.  3,  xiv.  14,  Iii.  4 ;  Jer.  ii.  6,  18,  36, 
vii.  22,  2.%  ix.  26,  xi.  4,  7,  xvi.  14,  xx  ii. 

7,  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  19,  xxvi.  21,  22,  23,  xxx''. 
32,  xxxii.  20,  21,  xxxiv.  13,  xxxvii.  5,  7, 
xii.  17,  xiii.  14-19,  xliii.  2,  7,  11-13,  xliv. 

I,  8,  12-15,  24,  26-28,  30,  xlvi.  2,  8.  11, 

13,  14,  17,  19,  20,  24,  25;  Kzok.  xvii.  15, 
xlx.  4,  XX.  5-10,  36,  xxi.i.  3,  8,  19,  27, 
xxvii.  7,  xxix.  2,  3,  6,  9,  10,  12,  14,  19, 
20,  xxx.  4,  6,  8-11,  13,  15,  16,  18,  19,  21, 
22,  25,  xxxi.  2,  xxxii.  2,  12,  15,  16,  18; 
Dan.  ix.  15,  xi.  8,  42,  43;  Hos.  ii.  15,  vii. 

II,  16,  viii.  13;  ix.  3,  6,  xi.  1,  5,  11,  xii. 
1,  9,  13,  xiii.  4;  Joel  iii.  19;  Amos  ii.  10, 
iii.  1,9,  iv.  10,  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  7;  Mic.  vi. 
4,  vii.  15;  Nah.  iii.  9;  Hng.  il.  5; 
Zech.  X.  10,  11,  xiv.  18, 19;  1  Esdr.  i.  25, 
26,  35,  37,  38;  2  Es.ir.  i.  7,  iii.  17,  ix.  29, 
xiv.  3,  4,  29,  XV.  10,  11,  12,  xvi.  1 ;  Tob. 
viii.  3;  Judith  i.  9,  10,  12,  v.  10,  II,  12, 
Tf.  5;  Eath.  xiii.  16;  Eeclus.  prol.  2; 
Bar.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  11 ;  1  Maop.  i.  16-20,  ii. 
53,  iii.  32,  x.  51,  57,  xi.  13,  59;  2  Mace.  i. 
1,  10,  iv.  21,  V.  1,  8,  11,  ix.  29;  Matt.  ii. 
13-15,19;  Act)  ii.  10,  vii.  9-12,  15,  17, 
34,  36,  39,  40,  xiii.  17 ;  Hob.  iii.  16,  viii. 
9,  xi.  26,  27;  Judo  5;  Kev.  xi.  8.  See 
Mizraim.  [3,  7,  18.] 

Eovi'T,  KiVEB  OF  ('D  ^TO,  i.e.  torrent  of 
MilBraim).  Probably  the  Wady  el-'Ari»h 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ;  1  K. 
viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  8 ; 
la.  xxvii.  12  ;  Judith  i.  9).  [7,  U.] 

Egyptiav,  Egyftians  (D'nxn,  I.e.  Milaraim,= 
Egypt),  Gen.  xliii.  32.  xiv.  2,  xlvi.  34, 
xlvii.  15,  20,  1.  3,  II  ;  Exod.  i.  13,  iii.  8, 
9,  21,  22,  vi.  5,  6,  7,  vii.  5,  18,  21,  24,  viii. 
21,  26,  ix.  11,  X.  6,  xi.  3,7,  xii.  23,  27,  30, 
33,  35,  3<J,  xiv.  4,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18,  20, 
23-27,  30,  31,  XV.  26,  xviii.  8-10,  xix.  4, 
xxxii.  12:  Num.  xiv.  13,  xxxiii.  3,  4; 
Judg.  vi.  9,  X.  11 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  8,  vi.  6,  x. 
18;  2  K.  vi'.  6;  Is.  xi.  15,  xix.  2,  4,  21, 
23,  XX.  4,  xxx.  7,  xxxi  3;  Jer.  xliii.  13; 


INDEX. 

Lam.  V.  6;  Ezek.  xvi.  26,  xxiii.  21,  xxix. 
12,  13,  xxx.  23,  26.  (nvp)  Gcu.  xii.  12, 
14,  xvi.  1,  3,  xxi.  9,  xxv.  12,  xxxix.  1,  2, 
5,  xii.  55,  56,  xliii.  32;  Exod.  i.  19,  ii.  11, 
12,  14,  19;  Lev.  x.'iiv.  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  7, 
xxvi.  6 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
11  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  21  ;  1  Glir.  ii.  31,  xi. 
23;  Ezr.i  ix.  1.  See  also  Aets  vii.  22, 
24,  28,  xxi.  38 ;  Hub.  xi.  29. 

Ekredel  ('E/cpe(8^\),  Jiulitli  vii.  18.  Probably 
now  ^Ahrabeh,  8  miles  from  Nublm. 

Ekkon  (piilr),  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  tlio  mo^t  northerly  of  them 
(Josh.  xiii.  3);  in  tlie  low  country  of 
Judah  and  on  the  N.  boundnry  of  that 
tribe  (Jrsh.  xv.  11,  45,  46;  Judg.  i.  18). 
Probably  given  to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43), 
but  always  a  Philistine  place  (1  Sara.  v. 
10,  vi.  16,  17,  vii.  14,  xvii.  52 ;  2  K.  i.  2, 
3,  6,  16;  Jor.  xxv.  20;  Amos  i.  8;  Zeph. 
ii.  4 ;  Zeoh.  ix.  5,  7).  Now  ^Ahir,  5  miles 
S.W.  of  Eamleh.    Elsewhere  Acearon. 

[9.] 

Ekkoottes  0:iif)p).  Josh.  xiii.  3;  I  Sam.  v.  10. 

Elah,  valley  op  irhi^T]  ppy,  i.e.  "valley  of 
tlie  terebinth  "),  the  scene  of  tlie  death  of 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19,  xxi.  9). 
Now  the  Wdily  es-Saiit,  S.W.  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Elam  (D^'P),  a  country  E.  of  Palestine  (Gen 
X.  22,  xiv.  1,  9;  1  Clir.  i.  17;  Is.  xi.  11, 
xxi.  2,  xxii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  34-39 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  24 ;  Dan.  viii.  2).  Else- 
where Elymais.  E.  of  Babylonia,  and 
now  a  part  of  Persia,  bounded  ou  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Pers'an  Gulf. 

[11,  18.] 

Elamites  (n'.P^V,  'EAo/»rTo),  Ezra  iv.  9; 
Acts  ii.  9.     Klsowhere  Elymeaus. 

Elath,  Eloth  (n^«,  ni'^'X),  in  Edom,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  near  Ezion- 
geber  (Ueut.  ii.  8;  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  K.  xiv. 
22,  xvi.  6;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2).  Now 
'Aliuhah,  or  '/Ii7u7t,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of -Akubiih.  [7.] 

Elealeh  (nhvhtii),  on  the  E.  of  Jordan ; 
allotted  to  Keuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37), 
but  afterwards  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  31).  Now 
el-'Al,  close  to  Hcshbon.  [9.J 

Eleasa  ('AAairii,  K.V.  Elasa),  the  site  of  the 
encampment  of  Judas  MuccabsBus  before 
his  last  battle  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  Now  pro- 
bably Khurbel  Il'ata,  near  Bethhoron. 

Elepu  (=)!jt«n),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
Perhaps  Li/ta,  near  Jerusalem. 

ElEUTIIEHUS,  the  RIVEK  (4  TrOTa/xhs  'E\fV0fpos), 
1  Mace.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  modern 
Nahr  el-KeLir,  N.  of  Tarabulus  (Tripolis). 

[12.] 

Elim  (D'^n),  the  second  station  of  Israel  after 
croB-ing  the  Bed  Sea,  noted  for  twelve 
springs  and  seventy  palm  trees  (Exod. 
XV.  27,  xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  Not 
identified,  but  probably  either  Wmly 
Uieil,  Oharandel,  or  Taitjibth.  [7.J 

Elishah  {jwhvi ),  a  Javanite  maritime  people 
(Gen.  X.  4;  1  Clir.  i  7  ;  Ezek.  xxvii  7). 
Possibly  the  .,Eolians,  or  people  of  .lEolis, 
—  a  maritime  district  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  islands  Lesbos  and 
TenedoB.  [1,  18.] 
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Elkosh  (ETip^N),  birthplace  of  Nahum  (Nah. 
i.  1).     Not  known. 

Ellasar  (nc^N),  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  Probably 
Larsa  or  Lai-issa  in  Lower  Babylonia, 
between  Ur  and  Eiech.  Now  SenUenh 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  [12.] 

Elon  (ji^'K),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).    Perhaps 

identical  with 
Elon-heth-hanan    (|:n-n-2  'N),  I   K.  iv.  9. 

Perhaps  Beit  'Andn,  4  miles  W.N.W.  of 

Aeby  Samicil. 

El-Paran  (px^  ^-i*),  in  or  near  the  wihler- 
iiess  of  Paran,  S.  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Gen.  xiv.  6)     Not  known. 

Eltekeii  (npn^N),  in   Dan    (Josh,    xix  44), 

allotted  to  the  KohathiteLevites(xxi.  23). 
Now  perhaps  Beit  Likia. 

Eltekov  (ipn^N),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.'  59).  Not  identified.  Perhaps 
Tekoa. 

Eltolad  (iVm^N),  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (J..sh. 
XV.  30),  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4). 
Elsewhere  Tolad.     Not  known. 

Eltmais  CE\vfiats).  The  Greek  form  of  tlie 
name  Elam  (Tob.  ii.  lo  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  1). 

Elymeans  ('EXu/ioioi),  Judith  i.  6.  Elsewhere 
Elamites. 

Emmaus  ('EMMooiis).  1.  A  village  60  stadia 
from  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Not 
known.  Perhaps  Kulonieh,  or  et-Ku- 
beibeh,  or  Vrtds.  2,  In  the  plain  country 
(1  Maco.  iii.  40,  57,  iv.  3,  ix.  50).  Nico- 
polis,  now  'Amwdi,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bamleh.  [13.] 

En  (j;y).  N.B.— The  Hebrew  word  fin  (more 
correctly  Ain)  signifies  a  spring  (not  a 
well)  of  water,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  tl.e  places  in  the  names  of 
which  it  occurs  were  distinguished  by 
that  natural  feature  so  important  in  a 
hot  country.  In  many  cases  this  is  cer- 
tain. 

Enam  (Dj'Vn),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  34).  Possibly  alluded  to  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  14  (A.V.  "an  open  place,"  E.V. 
"  in  the  gate  of  Enaim  "). 

Endor  (ni-py),  in  Issachar,  but  held  by  Ma- 
nesseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  The  traditional 
scene  of  the  death  of  Jabiu  and  Sisera 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10).  The  residence  of  tho 
witch  consulte  I  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7).  Now  Kndur,  N.  of  "Little  Her- 
eon." [9,  20.] 

En-eglaim  (a-hi^  'j;),  a  place  apparently  ou 
tlio  Diad  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  Not 
known. 

Engaddi  (iv  alyta\o7s,  E.V.  "on  the  sea 
shore  "),  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.  A  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  name  Eugedi. 

Ek-gannim  (dmu  'V),  two  places  in  the  Holy 
Land.  1.  In  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  34).  Now  Khurbet  Umm  Jiim, 
W.  of  Beth-shemesh.  2.  On  the  border 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Allotted  to 
Gershonito  Levites  (xxi.  29).  Probably 
the  "garden-house"  (Beth-hag-gan)  of 
2  K.  ix.  27.  Elsewhere,  perhaps,  Anem, 
and  now  Jenin.  [9.] 

En-gedi  (n|  '?),  in  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  62),  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  One  of  David's 
retreats    (1    Sam.    xxiii.   29,    xxiv.    1). 

M 
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Originally  Uazazon-Uunar  (2  Cbr.  sx.  2). 

Alto  Cant.  i.  14 ;  Eoolus.  xxlv.  It    Now 

'Ai»  Jidy.  [»•] 

EN-HAni>Aii  (HTH  'p),  on  the  boundary  of  Iwa- 

char,  near  Enganniin  (,lo«li.  xix.  21).  Not 

kuoWD.     Perliaps  Kefr  Atlun. 
£N-HAKKOitB  (KTpn  'P.),  the  Spring  of  Samson, 

in  I.ehi-not  "the  jaw"  (Judg.  xv.  19). 

Not  known. 
Ek-uazob  (Tiin  'P),  in  Nnplitali  (Josh.  xix. 

87).     Now  probably  A'/iurW //ajiVefc. 

Es-msHPAT  (Df  r'D  'p),  apparently  the  ancient 

numo  of  Kadrgh  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 
E.socii  (Tiyi.),  Gen.  iv.  18.    Not  known. 
En-rimmos  d-OT  'P.),  in  Judiili  (Neli.  xi.  29). 

Possibly  identical  with  "  Ain  and  Rim- 

mon,"    mill     now,    perhaps,     Vmm    er- 

Jlamainia. 
En-bocel  ('jpH  '}!),  a  spring  on  the  boundary 

between  Judah  ami  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv. 

7,  iviii.  16  ;  also  2  Sam.  xvii.  17;  IK.  i. 

9).    Protebly  the  FuuHtain  of  the  Virgin  ; 

but  perhaps  J}ir  Kyub,  below  Siham. 
*^      ^  [26.] 

En-siiehesii  (res'  'J),  a  spring  also  on  the 
boundary  between  Judah  nnd  Benjamin 
(Josh.  XV.  7,  xviii.  17).  '.^jn  iZuud,  I  elow 
Bethany.  [23.] 

En-tappdah  (rnsn  'p),  on  the  boundary  of 
Manasseh  "(Josh.  xvii.  7).  Prolmbly 
identical  with  Tnppuah,  and  possibly  a 
spring  near  Yutuf. 

Epues-dammim  (d*e"i  rsx),  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Else- 
where Pas-dammim ;  in  the  valley  of 
Elab. 

EpHKsus('E<(>«ir<M),  an  illustiious  oit>  of  [onia 
in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xviii.  19,  21,  24, 
xix.  1,  17,  26,  35,  XX.  16,  17  :  1  Or  xv. 
32,  xvi.  8;  Eph.  i.  1  ;  I  Tim.  i.  3;  2 
Tim.  i.  18.  iv.  12  ;  Rev.  i.  1 1,  ii.  1).  Now 
Ayamlik  (07101  ei6\oyoi)  from  B.  John, 
who  was  perhaps  buried  therf.         [21.] 

Epbraiu  (D-12N).  1.  The  teriitory  of  this 
(Treat  tribe  extended  E.  and  W.  from  tlie 
Juidan  to  the  sea.  Its  S.  boundary  ran 
from  Jordan,  by  Bethel,  Bethhoron,  and 
Gczur  to  the  sea;  the  N.  boundary  ran 
from  Jordan  by  Naarah,  Janoah,  Kn- 
tappuah,  and  the  river  Kanah,  to  the 
sea.  By  the  prophets  the  name  is  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  the  northern 
kiii(;dom,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Juilah  (Gen.  xli.  52.  xlvi.  20,  xlviii. 
1,  5,  1.3,  14,  17,  20,  I.  23;  Num.  i.  10, 
32,  33,  ii.  18.  24,  vil.  48,  x.  22,  xiii.  8, 
xxvi.  28,  35,  37.  xxiiv.  24  ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
17,  xxxiv.  2;  Josh.  xiv.  4,  xvi.  4,  5,  8, 
9,  xvii.  8,  9,  10,  17,  xxi.  5,  20;  Judg. 
i.  29,  V.  14,  vii.  24,  viii.  1,  2,  x.  9,  xii. 

1,  4.  15;  2  Sam.  ii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  GO, 
vii.  20,  22,  Ix.  3,  xii.  30,  xxvii.  1»,  14,20  ; 
2  Chr.  XV.  9,  xvii.  2,  xxv.  7,  10,  xxviii.  7, 
12,  XXX.  1,10,  18,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  6,  9;  Ps. 
Ix.  7,  Ixxviii. ',»,  67,  Ixxx.  2,  oviii.  8 ;  Is.  vii. 

2,  5.  8,  9,  17,  ix.  9,  21,  xi.  13,  xvii.  3, 
xxviii.  1,  3;  Jer.  vii.  1.%  xxxi.  9,  18,  20; 
l-'.zek.  xxxvii.  16,  19,  xlviii.  5,  6;  lliw.  iv. 
17,  V.  3,  f>,  9,  1 1-14,  vi.  4,  10,  vii.  1,  8,  1 1, 
viii.  9, 11,  ix.  3.  8,  11,  i:!,  16,  x.  6,  11,  xi. 

3,  8,  9,  12,  xii.  1,  8,  14,  xiii  1,  12,  xiv.  8 ; 
Obad.  19;  Zoch.  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7;  Judith 
vi.  2;  Ecclus.  xlvli.  21,  2:^).  2.  A  place 
near  which  was  Absalom's  property  of 
Baal-hazor  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Possibly 
identical     with     Ephrain,    Ophrali,    or 
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EphroD ;  but  this  is  mere  conj«  cture. 
8.  ('E4>paV),  a  town  in  the  district  near 
"the  wilderness"  (John  xi.  54),  that  is, 
the  pasture  country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
PtMsibly  the  ancient  Opbrah  and  tho 
modern  et-Taiyihch. 

The  toparohy  of  Aphcrema  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  Ephraim,  though 
from  which  of  the  three  is  uncertain. 

Epubaim,  oatb  of  ('NnjE'),  at  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh.  viii. 
16,  xii.  39).  Probably  in  tlio  north  wall, 
at  or  near  the  present  "  Damascus-gate  " 
iBd;  d-'Amui). 

Epubaim,  mount  ('n  "iri,  R.V.  "  the  hill- 
counlry  of  E"),  the  highland  portion  of 
tlic  territory  allotted  to  the  children  of 
Joseph,  extending  fmm  Bethel  on  the  S. 
to  the  great  plain  on  the  N.  (Josh.  xvii. 
15,  xix.  50,  XX.  7,  xxi.  21,  xxiv.  30,  33; 
Judg.  ii.  9,  iii.  27,  iv.  ."i,  vii.  24,  x.  1,  xvii. 
1,  8,  xviii.  2,  13,  xix.  1,  16,  18;  1  Sam.  i. 
l,ix  4,  xiv.  22;  2  Sam.  xx.  21  ;  1  K.  iv.8, 
xii.  25;  2  K.  v  22;  1  Chr.  vi,  67;  2  Chr. 
xiii.  4,  XV.  8,  xix.  4 ;  Jer.  iv.  15,  xxxi.  6, 
1.  19). 

Epubaim,  the  wood  op  ('S  "ip")i  ^  forest  in 
which  the  groat  battle  took  pliu-o  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Absalom  and  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  in  which  Ahsnlnin 
was  killed.  It  was  011  tho  E.  of  Jordan, 
and  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 

EpuiiAiuiTE  Cnipjf,  i.e.  Ephrathitc),  Judg. 
xii.  5. 

Epuraimites  (d.'"?n,  i.e.  Ephraira),  Josh.  xvi. 
10  ;  Judg.  xii.  4,  5,  6. 

Ephrain  (psp,  or  pnsp,  i.e.  Ephron,  as  in 
R.V.), atown  of  Israel  taken  by  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Possibly  the  Ejjliraim 
of  tlie  N.T.,  and  the  Ophrah  of  Ben- 
jamin. 

Epuratah  (nniSN,B.V.  ErnuATHAH),  Ituth  iv. 
11 ;  Ps.  exxxii.  6  ;  Mio.  v.  2, 

Ei'HKATH  (n^as).  The  original  naire  of 
B  thlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7). 
Also  given  as 

Epuratuite  CnnDN).  1.  Native  of  Ephrath 
or  Bethlehem  (Kutli  i.  2;  1  S.iin.  xvii. 
12).  2.  Perhaps  an  Eplaaimitc,  though 
this  is  uncertain  (Judg.  xii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  i. 
1 ;  1  K.  xi  26). 

EruRON  ('E(p,iiii'),a,  fortified  place  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan, apparently  between  Carnaim  and 
Bethslieati  (1  Mace.  v.  46 ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
27).    Not  known. 

Epbron,  mount  (jH"i?J7  in),  on  tho  northern 
boundary  of  Jndah,  betwci  n  Nephtoah 
anil  Kirjath-jearirn  (Josh.  xv.  9).  Not 
known. 

Erecii  ("TIN),  one  of  Nimrod'g  cities  (Gen.  x. 
10).  itsinliabitaiita  are  called  Archcvitos 
in  tlie  A  V.  of  E/.ra  iv.  !).  TheGreik 
Orchoe,  now  }\'arha,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  between  Hilla  and  Ivurna. 

ll-J 
EjUBAKLON  CEadpariKuv),  tho  Greek  form  of 
Jtzreel  (Judith  iii.  9,  iv.  6).    Also  cillcd 

[20] 

E3DKAEI.0M  (,'EaipiiKuf),  Judith  vii.  3,  and 

EsuRELOM  (  ZaSprifi.),  Judith  i.  8. 

EdEBON  {'E<T(0<ii',  K.V.  He.shbon).  the  Greek 
form  of  lleshbon  (Jiul  Ih  v.  15). 

Esek  (p?P),  a  well  dug  by  Isaac's  herinien  in 
the  valley  ofGerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 


EsucoL,  the   valley    OF   ("jispK  ^ra),  Lear 

Hebron    (Num.   xiii.  23,  24,  x'xxli.   9; 

Deut.  i.24).   Perhaps  at  'Ain  Kiulikaleh, 

N.  of  Hebron. 
Eshean  (iljE'i?,  R.V.  Esn  vn),  in  the  mountains 

of  Ju'lali  (Josh.  xv.  52).     Not  known; 

but  perhaps  ti-Simia. 
EsHKALONiTES  ("ji'jpPK),  natives  of  Askalon 

(Josh.  xiii.  3). 
EsHTAOL  ('rhrPN),  in  thelowcountry  of  Judah 

(Josh,   xv.'  33,  xix.   41  ;    Judg.  xiii.  2.5, 

xvi.  31,  xviii  2,  8,  II).     Now  A'»/iuo,  13 

miles  N.  of  Beit  Jibrin.     See  also  1  Chr. 

it  53.  [23.] 

EsuTFMOA  (piDrpK),  in  thomountaius  of  Jndah 

(Josh,  xxi.'  14  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  28 ;  1  Chr.  iv. 

17,  19,  vi.  57).     Also  Eshtemoh.     Now 

et-Srmiia,  7  miles  S.  of  Hebron.        [9.] 

EsuTEMOu  (nbrPK),  another  form  of  tho  pre- 
ceding name  (Josh.  xv.  50). 

EsuTON  (jirPN),  probably  a  place  in  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 

EsoiiA  (Aiiriopo),  Judith  iv.  i.    Not  known. 

Etam  (DD-y).  1.  In  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  32). 
Not  known.  2.  In  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3; 
2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Possi  ly  at  or  near  Urtds, 
in  the  vicinity  of  'Ain  'Atdn. 

Etam,  the  rock  <'V  P^r),  Judg.  xv.  8, 11.  Not 
known,  but  possibly  near  Etam  No.  2. 

Etuam  (criN),  Exod.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6, 
7,  8.  A  district  east  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
'J  he  "  wilderness  of  E."  stretched  south- 
ward from  Lake  Timsah  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Etuer  (in?),  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  hiw 

country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42,  xix.  7). 

Perhaps  also  called  Tochcu.    Not  known. 
EriiioriA  (tri?,  t.e.  Cmh),  Gen.   ii.  13;  2  K. 

xix.  9;  Esth.  i.  l,viii.  9;  Job  xxviii.  19; 

Ps.  Ixviii.  31,  Ixxxvii.  4  ;  Is.  xviii.  1.  xx. 

3,  5,  xxxsii.  9,  xliii.  3,  xiv.   14;    Ezek. 

xxix    10,  xxx.  4,  .5,  xxxviii.  5;   Nah.  iii. 

i);  Zeph.  iii.  10;   1  Ksdr.  iii.  2;  Jmlitli  i. 

10;  Esth.  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1 ;  Aets  viii  27. 
[1,  15,  16,  18.] 

Ethiopian  (srw,  i.e.  Cush),  Is.  xx.  4;  Jer. 
xlvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxx.  9.  (n'pis).  Num. 
xii.  1.  (n-Ei.:),  2  Chr.  xii  3,  xiv.  9, 
12,  13.  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Jer.  xiii.  23, 
xxxviii.  7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  16;  Dan  xi. 
43;  Amos  ix.  7;  Zeph.  ii.  12,  (AiWoiJ.). 
Acts  viii.  27. 

Euphrates  (n;iE,  i.e.  Phiath,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  original  name  more  nearly 
reprcseutid  by  Eus^po'ttjs),  Gen.  ii.  14, 
XV.  18;  Deut.  i  7,  xi.  24;  Josh,  i  4;  2 
Sam.  viii.  3;  2  K.  xxiii.  2y,  xxiv.  7; 
1  Chr.  v.  9,  xviii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20; 
Jer.  xiii.  4-7,  xlu.  2,  6,  10.  Ii.  63;  1  Ivsdr. 
i.  2.'),  27 :  2  Esdr.  xiii.  43  ;  Judith  i.  6,  ii. 
24  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  26;  1  Mace.  iii.  32,  37  ; 
Rev.  is.  14,  xvi.  12.  It  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  as  "  tho  river,"  without  its 
name.  [11>  12.J 

EZEL,  TIIK   STONE  (^WH  I???)'  '    S*""-  ■'"'•  '''• 

The  reading  is  apparently  corrupt. 

EzEM  (Qsy),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  Else- 
where Azem. 

Ezion-geber,  or  -gaber  (nai  li'VP).  on  tho 
R  d  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  35,  36  ;  Dcut.ii.8; 
1  Iv.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xx.36). 
Perhaps  'Ain  el-Ghudijan,  now  10  mil  s 
N.  of  'Akahah,  but  very  uncertain.    [7.] 
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Fair  havens,  the  (icaA.o!  Ai^fVts),  on  the  S. 
side  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Now  Kulous 
limionat.  [2 1 .] 

G. 

Gaa?u  (ff'ji),  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxiv. 
30  ;  Judg.  ii.  9  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  32).     Not  known. 

Gaba  (P3i),  the  oame  as  Geba,  and  so  in 
R.V.  (Josh,  xviii.  24;  Ezraii.  2G;  Neh. 
vii.  30).  [9,  23.] 

Gabdatha  (roj8/3a9a),  the  place  at,  or  on  which 
the  bema  or  judgment-seat  of  Pilate  was 
planted  (John  six.  IH). 

Gaboks  {ra$$^s,  R.V.  Gabbe),  1  Esdr.  v.  20. 
Elsewheie  Gaba. 

Gad  (^i,  TdS),  oneof  the  three  Transjordanic 
tribes,  lying  between  Reuben  and  Ma- 
naaseli  (Gen.  xxx.  II,  xxxv.  20,  xlvi.  1G„ 
xlix.  19;  Exod.  i.  4;  Num.  i.  H,  24,  25, 
ii.  14,  \ii.  42,  X.  20,  xiii.  15,  xxvi.  15,  18, 
xxxii.  1,  2,  6,  25,  29,  31,33,34,  xxxiv.  14 ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  20;  Josh.  iv.  12. 
xiii.  24,  28,  xviii.  7,  xx.  8,  xxi.  7,  38,  xxii. 
y,  10,  II,  13,  15,  21,  23,  30  34;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  7;  1  Clir.  ii.  2,  v.  11,  vi.  C,.\  80,  xii. 
14;  Jer.  xlix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  27,28,34; 
Rev.  vii.  5).  ['J-] 

Gad,  the  mvEu  of  (ijri  hmn,  R.V.  "valley  of 
Gad"),  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.  The  valley  of 
the  AriiOD,  Wddij  Mojib. 

Gauarexes  (raiaprifol  or  repatntvoQ,  Mark  v. 
1;  Luke  viii.  20,  37.  The  pioplu  of 
G.idara,  (i  miles  8.E.  of  Lake  of  Galilee. 

G  ADITE3  (ni),  Deut.  iii.  12,  16,  iv.  43,  xxix.  8 ; 
Josh.  i.  12,  xii.  6,  xiii.  8,  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiiL  30;  2  K.  X.  33;  1  Chr.  v.  18,20, 
xii.  8,  37,  xxvi.  32. 

Galaad  (roAoaJ),  the  Greek  form  of  Gilead 
(Judith  i.  8,  XV.  5;  1  Mace.  v.  »,  17,  20, 
25,  27,  30,  45,  55,  xiii.  22). 

Galatia  (raAorfo).  1.  A  Roman  province 
in  the  i  cntre  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xvi.  6, 
xviii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  2.  Gaul  (1  Mace. 
viii.  2 ;  2  Mace.  viii.  20).  [21.] 

Galf.ed  ("ipS),  'ho  name  given  by  Jacob  to 
ti.e  licap  of  stones  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  48). 

Galoala  (Pi-'AyoAo),  the  Greek  form  of  Gilgal, 
uud  eo  in  R.V.  (1  Mucc.  ix.  2). 

Galilee  ('?''?;,  ri  TaAiAaia),  an  ancient  name 
in  the  country  and  the  north  province  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  extending 
W.  of  Jordan  upwards  from  Plain  of 
Esdraclon  inclusive  (Josli.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32; 
1  K.  ix.  1 1 ;  2  K.  XV.  29  ;  1  Clir.  vi.  7(i ; 
Is.  ix.  1 ;  1  Mace.  v.  15,  17,  20,  21,  23, 5,5, 
X.  30,  xi.  63,  xii.  47,  49;  Tob.  i.  2;  Judith 
i.  8,  XV.  5;  Matt.  ii.  22,  iii.  13,  iv.  12,  l.'i, 
23,  25,  xvii.  22,  xix.  1,  xxi.  11,  xxvi.  32, 
69,  xxvii.  55,  xxviii.  7,  10,  IC;  Mark  i.  9, 
14,  28,  39,  iii.  7,  vi.  21,  ix.30,  xiv.  28,  xv. 
41,  xvi.  7  ;  Luke  1.  26,  ii.  4,  39,  iii.  1,  iv. 
14,31,44,  V.  17,  viii.  26.  xvii.  11.  xxiii. 
5,  6,  49,  55,  xxiv.  6;  John  i.  43,  ii.  1,  11, 
iv.  3.  43,  45-47,  54,  vii.  1.  9,  41,  52,  xii. 
21,  xxi.  2;  Acts  i.  11,  v.  37,  ix.  31,  x.  37, 
xiii.  31).  [19,20.] 

Gami.ee,  sea  of  (»f  tiXaaaa  t^s  T.),  Matt.  iv. 
18,  XV.  2t»;  Marki.  16,  vii.  31 ;  John  vi.  1. 


Galileax  (ra\iAaro5),  Matt.  xxii.  09  (R.V. 
only);  Mark  xiv.  70:  Luko  xiii.  1,  2, 
xxii.  59,  xxiii.  6  ;  John  iv.  45 ;  Acts  ii.  7. 

Gallim  (D'^j),  in  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44  ; 
Is.  X.  30).    Not  known. 

Gareb,  the  hill  (3■^3^  nj?3i),  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 
Not  known,  but  on  N.  side  of  Jeiutalem. 

Gabizim  (TapiCly),  the  Greek  form  of  Gerizim, 
and  so  in  K.V.  (2  Mace.  v.  23,  vi.  2). 

Gatam  (DP.yj),  an  Edomite  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  leV'l  Chr.  i.  36).    Not  known. 

Gath  (nj),  one  of  tlie  five  cliief  cities  of  the 
Pliilistincs  (Josh.  xi.  22;  1  Sam.  v.  8,  vi. 
17,  vii.  14,  xvii.  4,  23,  .52,  xxi.  10,  12, 
xxvii.  2-4,  11;  2  Sam.  i.  20,  xv.  18,  xxi. 
20,  22;  1  K.  ii.  39-41  ;  2  K.  xii.  17;  1 
Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  xviii.  1.  xx.  6.  8;  2 
Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  6;  Ps.  Ivi.  title;  Amos 
vi.  2  ;  Mic.  i.  10).     Probably  Tell  es-Sdfi. 

[9.J 

Gathhepheb  (nsnn  n^),  in  Zebulun  (2  K. 
xiv.  25;  incorrectly  Gittah-liepher  in 
Josh.  xix.  13).  Possibly  el-Mesh-hed, 
near  Seffurieh,  [9.] 

Gath-rimmox  (I'lan  m).  1.  In  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  45,  xxi.  24;'l  Chr.  vi.  09).  2.  In 
Western  Mannsseh  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  Else- 
where c:illed  Bileam.    Neitlier  are  known. 

Gaza  (niy),  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Gen.  x.  19;  Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  XV.  47;  Judg.  i.  18,  vi.  4,  xvi.  1,  21 ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  2  K.  xviii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  vii. 
28;  Jer.  xlvii.  1,  5;  Amos  i.  6,  7;  Zeph. 
ii.  4;  Zeeli.  ix.  5 ;  1  Maoc.  xi.  61,  62, 
xiii.  43  (R.V.  Gazara);  Acts  viii.  20). 
Elsewliere,  more  accurately,  Azzab.  Now 
Ghuzzeh.  [3, 9.] 

Gazara  (^  and  rd  rd(apa),  1  Mace.  ix.  52, 
xiii.  5.%  xiv.  7,  34,  xv.  28,  35,  xvi.  1,  19, 
21;  2  Ma?c.  x.  32.  Elsewhere  Gazera, 
and  both  probably  identical  with  Gazer 
or  Gezer. 

Gazatuites  ('niy,  R.V.  Gazites),  Josh.  xiii. 
3.    Natives  of  Gaza.    Also  Gaziles. 

Gazer  (ni^,    R.V.    Gezer),  2   Sam.   v.  25; 

1  Chr.  xiv.  16.    Same  as  Gezer. 

Gazera  (to  rdCripa),  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  vii.  45. 
Elsewhere  Gazara,  and  so  in  R.V. 

Gazites  (a-njp),  Judg.  xvi.  2.  Natives  of 
Gaza.    Elsewliere  Gaznthites. 

Geba  (Jja;),  in  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  17;  1 
Sam!  xiii.  3;  2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  K.  xv.  22; 

2  K.  xxiii.  8;  1  Chr.  vi.  60,  viii.  6;  2 
Chr.  xvi.  6;  Neh.  xi.  31,  xii.  29;  Is.  x. 
29  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  Nosv  Jeb'a,  6  milis  N. 
of  Jerusalem.  [9,  23.]  2.  Juditli  iii. 
10.     Now  Jeb'a,  3  miles  N.  of  Sebuntiyeh. 

(.9-] 
Gebai.  (^3i),  1.  Ezek.  xxvii.  9.  Tlie  ancient 
liylilus  and  modern  Jebeil,  on  the  coa.it 
of  Syria,  N.  of  Beirut.  The  residence  of 
the  Gildites.  2.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.7.  Adistrict 
between  Moab  and  tdom,  belonging  to 
the  latter.     It  is  now  JefceiV.  [H] 

Gebiji    (D-ajn),   la.  x.    31.      In    Benjamin. 

Not  known. 
Geder  ("nj).  Josh.  xii.  13.    Perhaps  Gedor 

No.  3." 
Gederah  (nnijn),  in  the  lowland  of  Jiidah 

(.losh.  XV.  :^6).   Probably  Kliurhel  Jedireh, 

9  miles  S.  of  LyJda.  [!».] 


Gedebathite,  the  Cninjri),  1  Chr.  xii.  4.  A 
native  of  Gederah,  now  Jedireh,  near 
Gibeon. 

Gedeboth  (ni-na),  in  the  lowland  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XV.  41;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  Not 
known,  but  perhaps  Katrah. 

Gedebothatm  (n-nhij),  in  the  lowland  of 
Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  36).  According  to  the 
LXX.,  a  part  of  Gederah. 

Gedor  (liiii)-  !•  In  the  mountahis  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  58).  Probably  Khurbet  Jedur, 
between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  [9.] 
2.  Apparently  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xii. 
7).  Not  known.  3.  In  the  S.  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).     Not  known. 

Geliloth  {nbhi),  on  the  S.  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (josh,  xviii.  17).  Perhnps  a 
corruption  of  Gilgal  in  the  parallel  list 
(Josh.  XV.  7). 

Gene.sareth  or  Gennesaret,  sea  or  {Kliivq 
T(vtn]iTapiT),  Luko  v.  1.  [19,  20.] 

Gennesab,  the  water  op  (t!)  SSeop  Tiwit^ap, 
R.V.  Gennesareth,  the  water  of),  1  Mace. 
xi.  67. 

Gennesaret,  the  land  of  (^  yri  r),  Mntt. 
xiv.  31 ;  Mark  vi.  53.  [20.] 

Geon  {V-qav),  the  Greek  form  of  Gihon,  the 
river  (Eoclus.  xxiv.  27). 

Gehar  (^^5),  a  city  and  wady  in  the  "  South  " 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  x.  19,  xx.  1,  2,  xxvL 
1,  6,  17,  20,  26;  2  Chr.  xiv.  13,  14). 
I'robably  Khurbet  umm  Jerrdr,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Wady  Ghuzzeh.  [2.] 

Gerasenes.    See  Gadarenes. 

Gergesenes  {repyca-rifoO,  Matt.  viii.  28.  The 
people  of  Gergesa,  on  the  E.  sliore  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  In  some  MSS. 
Gadarenes.  [20  ] 

Gergesites  (repyeoa'at),  Judith  v.  IC.  The 
Greek  form  of  Girgasbites. 

Gerizim,  mount  (D>ni  ir\),  Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii. 
12;  Josh.  viii.  33;  Judg.  ix.  7.  It  is  now 
Jebel  et-Tur,  near  tiublun.  [3,  9  ] 

Gerrhenians  {Vfpprivoi),  2  Mace.  xiii.  24. 
Possibly  people  of  Gerar,  or  Gaza ;  but 
not  known. 

Gesem  (re(r«V),  the  Greek  form  of  Goshen 
(Judith  i.  9). 

Geshcr  (-ntfj),  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  38,  xiv. 
23,  32,  XV.  8;  1  Chr.  ii.  23,  iii.  2.  A 
kingdom  on  the  borders  of  Aram  or  Syria. 
Now  probably  Jeidur,  S.  of  llermon  and 
E.  of  Jordan.  [2.] 

Geshdbi  and  Gesuurites  ('■.he's)-  1-  1'ho 
peo()le  of  tlio  foregoing  (Deut.  iii.  14; 
Josli.  xii.  5,  xiii.  II,  13).  2.  A  tribe  of 
the  toutliern  dtsert (josh.  xiii.  2;  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8). 

Getiier  (nnj),  third  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23 ; 
1  Chr.  i;  17). 

GETIlSEMANE('r(flir7j;ua>'(Mndr€9ir7)Ma>'S),Matt. 
xxvi.  36 ;  Murk  xiv.  32.  Probably  at  or 
near  the  enclosed  olive  garden,  still  to 
called,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Olivet. 

Gezer  (t;;),  on  the  maritime  plain  (Josh.  x. 
33,  xii.  12.  xvi.  3, 10.  xxi.  21 ;  Juilg.  i.  29 ; 
1  K.  ix.  1,5.  16,  17 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67,  vii.  28, 
XX  4).  Now  Tell  Jezer,  about  4  miles 
W.N.W.  of  'Amwis.  Also  called  Gazer, 
Gazara,  (Jazera.  [9.] 
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Gnum  ('TJi;  A.V.  marg.  OKm.m.s  B.V. 
GintTCS,  marg.  Gizrites),  1  Saiii.  xxvii. 
8.  A  com-ction  bv  Jc»i»h  critics  of  tlio 
Rnciont  rca.litii?.  '•  tho  G.-riiftc,"  and  «o 
ioorpontoU  in  tlio  U-xt  of  A.V. 

GiAH(iTi),2Sain.  ii.  21.    Not  known. 

GlBBAB  (-ojX  Eira  ii.  20.  A  place  of  which 
05mnoD8  returned  with  Zerubbjb.^1  from 
Uabylun.    la  Neh.  vii.  25  it  ii  Gibton. 

GiBBETHox  (jin^i),  in  Dan,  given  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  LeTitos  (Jo»h.  xix.  44.  xxi.  23 ; 

1  K.  XT.  27,  xvi.  15,  17).    Not  known. 

GiBEAii  {rvi^i,  t.e.  bill).  1.  In  "'O  •>'l'- 
oountrrof  Judoh,  near  Carmcl  (Josh. 
XV.  57).  Not  known.  2.  Near  KirJAth- 
jearim  (2  Sam.  vi.  3. 4).  Possiblv  KhurM 
tl-Julfiah,  near  Kustul,  on  Iho  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  road.  3.  In  Benjamin  ;  native 
place  of  Saul  (Judg.  xix.  12-16.  xx.  4,  5, 
«.  10,  li-15,  19-21,  2.->,  29-31,  33,  34.  36, 
37,  43;  1  Sam.  x  26.  xi.  4,  xiu.  2.  15, 
xiv  2.  16,  XV.  34,  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 
1 :  2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31 ; 

2  Chr.  xiii.  2 ;  Is.  x.  29 ;  Ho«.  v.  8,  ix.  9 : 
X  9);8ometime8called"G.ofBenjamin 
and  •■  G.  of  Saul."  Probably  TM  e.'-  Ful, 
N.  of  Jemsalem,  but  uncertain.  N.B. 
In  1  Sam.  xiii.  16  and  xiv.  5,  "  Gibcah  ' 
should  be  Geba.  [9,23.]  4.  Gibeah-in- 
tlic-fl.ld  (Judg.  XX.  31).  Vossibly  Jeh'a 
on  Hd./y  SuvoeinU.  ['•^^■J 

GIBE.VTI1  (np33),  Jueb-  xviii.  28.  Possibly 
identical'with  No.  2  above. 

Gibbon  Oip??)-  Hivite  city.  In  Renjamin, 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  ix.  3, 17,  x.  1, 
2  4-6,  10,  12,  4l,xi.  19,xviii.  25,xxi.  17; 
2  Sam.  ii.  12,  13,  16,  24,  iii.  30,  xx.  8 ; 
1  K  iii.  4,  5,  ix.  2  ;  1  Chr.  viii.  29, ix.  35, 
xiv.  16,  xvi.  39,  xxi.  29;  2  Chr.  1.  3,  13  ; 
Neh.  iii.  7,  vii.  25 ;  Is  xxviii.  21  ;  Jcr. 
xxviii.  1,  xli.  12,  16).  Now  el  .lib,  north 
of  tieby  Samnil,  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethhoron.  ['•*>  23.] 

GiBLiTEs,  THE  ('^ajH  and  o-bin),  the  people 
of  Gebal  (Josli.  xiii.  5 ;  1  K.  v.  18,  marg.). 

GiDOM  (opi;),  Judg.  XI.  45.    Not  known. 

GiuoN  (Jin-J).  1.  The  second  river  of  Pii- 
radise  (Gen.  ii.  13) :  elsewhere  called 
Geon.  2.  A  place,  probably  a  spring, 
near  Jerusalem  (1  K.  i.  33, 38, 45;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30,  xxxiii.  14).     Possibly  Siloam. 

GiLBOA  (pa^?),  a  range  of  hills  near  Jezreel, 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4,  xxxi.  1,  8 ;  2  Sam.  i.  C,  21,  xxi. 
12 ;  1  ('hr.  x.  1,  8).  Now  Jebel  Ful.i'a, 
east  of  Zetin,  on  which  is  a  village  called 
Jelhon.  [9. 20] 

GiLEAD  (i?V:n)-  1-  A  mountainous  region 
east  of  Jordan,  lying  between  Bashan  and 
Moob,  allied  also  "  Mnunt  G."  nnd  "  the 
lind  ofG."  (Gen.  xxxi.  21,23,  25.  xxxvii. 
25;  Num.  xxxil.  1,26,29,89,40;  Dout. 
ii.  36,  iii.  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  iv.  43,  xxxiv. 
1;  Josh.  xii.  2,  5,  xiii.  11,  2.'),  31,  xvii.  1, 
6.  6,  XX.  8,  xxi.  38,  xxii.  9,  13.  15,32; 
Jndg.  V.  17,  X.  4,  8,  17,  18,  xi.  5,7-11.29, 
xii.  4,  5,  7,  XX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  7;  2  Sam. 
ij  9,  xvii.  20,  xxiv.  6;  1  K.  iv.  13,  19, 
xvii.  1,  xxii.  3 ;  2  K.  x.  33,  xv.  29 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  22,  V.  9, 10,  IC,  vi.  80,  xxvi.  31,  xxvii. 
21 ;  Ps.  Ix.  7,  cviii.  8;  Cant.  i».  1,  vi.  5; 
Jer  viii.  22.  xxii.  6,xlvi.  11, 1.  19;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  18;  Ho.-,  vl.  8,  xii.  11  ;  Amos  i.  3, 
13;  OiKid.  19;  Mic  vii.  14;  Zich.  x. 
10).  The  northern  dialrict  is  now  Jebel 
'Ajlun,  and  the  sout  .trn  the  BMa.    [7, 
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!>,  II.  13.]  2.  Mount  Oilend  (Judg.  vii. 
3)  Verv  obscure,  but  possibly  an  early 
name  of  Mount  (jilboa.  The  name  Jalid 
is  still  borne  by  the  spring  at  us  base, 
near  Zertn. 

GiLEAMTE  (nySi),  Num.  xxvi.  29;  Judg.  x. 
3,  xi.  1,  40,  xii.  4,  5,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  27, 
xix.  31 ;  1  K.  ii.7;  2  K.  XT.  25;  Ezra  iL 
Gl  ;  Neh.  vlL  63. 

GiWAL  ('r}^:n).  1.  In  the  Jordan  valley, 
near  Jericho  (Dout.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  V.  9,  10,  ix.  6,  X.  6,  7,  9, 15,  43,  xiv.  G, 
XV.  7  ;  Judg.  ii.  1,  iii.  19  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  IG, 
X.  8,  xi.  14.  l.'i,  xiii.  4,  7.  8,  12.  15,  xv. 
12,  21,  83;  2  Sam.  xix.  15,  40;  Hok.  iv. 
1."),  ix.  l.i,  xii.  11 ;  Amos  iv.  4,  v.  5  ;  Mic. 
vi  5).  In  Neh.  xii.  29  it  is  Both-gilgal. 
Now/(//M'iV/(,about  IJ  mile  from  JltIcI  o, 
JCilui.  2.  2  K.  ii.  1,  iv.  38.  Possibly 
the  ref<ideiiee  of  Klisha.  Now  Jiljilia: 
about  7  miles  N.  of  Bethel :  IMtin.  [9.] 
3.  Josh.  xii.  23.  Now  either  Kalkiliyeh 
or  Jiljulieh,  both  in  tlio  plain  of  Sharon, 
N.  of  Aniipatris,  JiiU  el-'Ain. 

GiLOH  (nSi),in  the  mountiiius  of  Judnh  (Josh. 
XV.  51  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  12).  Probably  Khur- 
btt  Jala,  3  milts  N.W.  of  Halhul. 

GiLONiTE  CjS';),  native  of  Giloh  (2  Sam.  xv. 

12,  xxiii.  34). 
GiMzo  (iipj),  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.    Now  Jimzu, 

S.E.  of  Lydda.  [9.] 

GiRGASHiTES  and  Giroasites  ('2''j74),  Gen.  x. 
16,  XV.  21;  Deut.  vii.  1;  Jo'sh.  iii.  10, 
xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14 ;  Neh.  ix.  8.  Not 
known.  [2] 

GiTTAU-UEi'HER  (iST  nnj,  R.V.  Gatimi.), 
Josh.  xix.  13.  An  inflection  of  the  name 
Gath-hopher. 

GiTTAiM  (n;ni),  2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Neh.  xi.  33. 

Not  knuwn. 
GizosiTE  i'jfi),  1  Chr.  xi.  34. 

GOATH  (pvi,  Goah,  as  in  E  V.),  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 
Ni^t  known.     Not  Golgotha. 

Gob  (3j  and  nij),  2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19.  Else- 
where Gezer.     Perhaps  Gath. 

Goi.AN  (I(ij)  in  Bashan ;  in  Mauasseh  ;  city 
of  Levites  and  of  refuge  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71).  A 
cilv  now  probably  Sniiem  et-Jaulan, 
Mliich  gave  its  name  to  a  district  now 
called  Jaul&n.  [9.] 

Golgotha  (ToXyoea),  the  spot  at  which  Christ 
was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xv. 
22  ;  John  xix.  17). 

GoMEB  (TDJ),  a  Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2, 
3;  1  Ciir.  i.  5,6;  Ezek.xxxviii.  6).  The 
Cimmerians. 

Gomorrah  (n-ibp.).  Gen.  x.  19,  xiii.  10,  xiv. 
2,  8,  10,  ll,"xviii.  20,  xix.  24,  2S;  Deut. 
xxix.  2.),  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9,  10,  xiii.  19; 
Jer.  xxiii.  14,xlix.  18,1.40;  Amosiv.  11 ; 
Zuph.  ii.  9.    Also, in  its  Greek  form, 

GoMORBHA  (roii6ftia,'R.\.  Gomorbah),  2  Rsdr. 
ii.  8;  Matt.  x.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom. 
ix.  29  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Judo  7.  Not  known  ; 
but  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  N.B. 
The  initial  G  is  merely  a  Wistorn  attempt 
to  pronounce  the  guttural  letter  ain;  as 
in  Guza. 

GoRTYNA  (r<!(>Twai),  in  Crete (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 

[21.] 


Goshen  (ib';).  1.  Gen.  ilv.  10,  xlvi.  28,  29, 
34,  xlvii.  1,  4,  G,  27,  1.  8  ;  Exod.  viii.  22, 
ix.  26.  The  territory  betwicn  'J'eU  el- 
Kelir,  Zagat'g,  and  Ilelbeit.  ['i,  7.] 
2.  In  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41, 
xi.  16).  Not  known.  3.  In  the  iiiiih- 
lands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  Not 
known. 

GoZAN  (IJij),  a  tract  in  Mesopotamia  watered 
by  the  Khahur  (2  K.  xvii.  G,  xviii.  11, 
xix.  12;  1  Chr.  v.  26;  Is.  xxxvii.  12). 

Greece  Qr,  'EAAis).  Zech.  ix.  13;  1  Mace.  L 
1;  Acts  XX.  2.  [21.] 

Grecia  (iv ,  B.V.  Greece),  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20, 
xi.  2." 

Grecian,  Grecians  ('EAAtji'ik^),  Joel  iii.  6; 
1  Mace.  vi.  2,  viii.  9,  18;  2  Mace.  iv.  15, 
xiii.  2;  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  29,  xi.  20. 

GuDGOPAii  (n^iiiAn),  Deut.  x.  7.  The  same  as 
Ilor  HagidgMii,  of  which  the  name  is  po8- 
bibly  a  variation. 

GUB  (-Hi),  2  K.  ix.  27.  Between  Ztrin  and 
Jeiiin,  but  not  known. 

GuB-BAAi,  ('?i-3  ni:),  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  A  disttirt 
l>ing  beUecn  Palestine  and  Arabia ;  but 
not  know  n. 


Habok  (i«n)'  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  v. 

26.   The  river  Khahur,  au  aflluent  of  the 

Euphrates. 
IlACiiiLAH,   Hiix  OF  (,rh2r\p_  -J),  near  Zipli, 

in  the   I. ill-country  of  Judah  (I   Sam. 

xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3).    Not  known. 
Hadad-rimmon    (]icT   lin),    Zeeh.    xii.    11. 

Possibly  Jtummdiieh,  near  Lejjuii.      [9.] 
II  adashau  (nffin  ),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 

(Josh,  xv'  37).     Not  known. 
Hadattah  (nrinn ,  B.V.  Hazor-h),  Justi.  xv. 

25.     Tlie  wiird  is  probably  an  affix  to 

Uazor.    Not  known. 

Hapii)  (tip),  Ezra  ii.  33 :  Neh.  vii.  37.  xi. 
34.  Probably  tlUadiUieh,  3  milis  E.  of 
Lydda. 

Hadrach  (^nTn),  in  Syria  (Zcch.  ix.  1).  Un- 
known. 

IIagahenes  or  Hagarites  (D'i;n),  I  C':ir.  t. 
10,  19,  20,  xx\ii.  31  ;  Ps.  Ix'sxiii.  6.  P.  s- 
sibly  descended  from  ll»gar.  Their 
country  not  known. 

Hai  Cpn),  Gen.  xii.  8,  xii.  3.  Same  as  Ai, 
and  so  in  R.V.,  but  including  the  Hebrew 
article.  [7] 

Halah  {rhn),  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviM.  11;  1  Chr. 
v.  26  Prob.ably  on  the  Kliahur,  but  its 
position  is  not  known. 

IIalak,  Mocnt  (::;)^k}  icX  *•">  southern  limit 

of  Joshua's  conquests  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7). 

Not  known. 
IIai-IIUI.  (hvhr\\  in  the  Mll-counlry  of  Judnh 

(Josh.  XV.  58).    Now  Ilulhul,  4  miles  N. 

of  Hebron.  [9.] 

IIai.1  ("Sr),  on  bouiidnry  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 

25>  '   Perhaps  Khurbet  'Alia,  13   miles 

S.E.  of  ^cj-e. 
IIai.icarnassus  ('A\iKapvairaii\  in  Caria  (1 

Mace.  XV.  23).     Now  Budrihn. 
Ham  (on),  Gtn.  xiv.  5.     Not  known;  but 

perhaps  another  form  of  Amnion,  now 
'Amman. 
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IIamath  (n^n),  a  cbief  city  of  Syria  from 
verj  early  tirae8(Num.  xiii.  21,xxxiv.  8; 
Josh.  xiii.  5;  Judsr.  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  viii.  9; 
1  K.  viii.  65;  2  K.  xiv.  25,28,xvii.24,30, 
xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  21  ;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  3,  9;  2  Chr.  vii.  8,  viii. 
4 ;  Is.  X.  9,  xi.  11,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13; 
Jer.  xxxix.  5,  xlix.  23,  Iii.  9.  27 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  16,  17,  20,  xlviii.  1 ;  Zecli.  ix.  2). 
Also  [6,  11.] 

Hamath  the  Gre*t  (Amos  vi.  2),  and  else- 
where HematL.    Nowi/omoA.    [11,12.] 

Hamatii-zobah  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  Probably  a 
difetinct  place  from  the  preceding.  Not 
known. 

Hammath  (rcn),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
Now  Hammafn  TahaTiija,  S.  of  Tibf-rias. 
Perhaps  elsewhere  Ilummon,  or  Ilam- 
moth-dor.  [9] 

IIammon  (pan).  1.  In  Aaher,  near  Zidon 
(Josh.  xix.  28).  Not  known.  2.  Gcr- 
shonite  city  in  Naphtali  (1  Clir.  vi.  76). 
Possibly  the  same  as  Hamniath  and 
Hammoth-d'jr. 

Hammoth-dob  (iKt  nen),  a  town  of  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  and  of  refuge  in  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xxi.  32).  Elsewhere  perhaps 
Uammon  and  Hammath. 

Hamosau  (njTDn),  Ezek.  xxxix.  16.  Not 
known. 

Hamos-gog,  the  valley  op  (:'ij  pan  x'/i), 
Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  15.     Not  known. 

Hanaxeel,  the  tower  of  (^N?_jn  hix,  K.V. 
Hanaxel),  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
between  the  Sheep-gate  and  the  Fish- 
gate,  and  not  far  from  the  comer  (Neb. 
iii.  1,  xii.  39;  Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv. 
10).  Probably  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
citadel,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  Tower 
of M cab. 

Hane.s  (-)-),  in  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  4).  Possibly 
Khinensu,  now  Ahndt  el-Hedineh  in  the 
Delti. 

Hannatuos  (pnjn),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
14).  Now  probably  Kefr  'Anan,  S.W.  of 
Safed. 

Hai'iiraim  (d;"i5~,  E.V.  IlArnARAiM).  in 
Issaclinr,  perhaps  near  Bnuaem  (Josh, 
xix.  19).     Possibly  ei-'^/ii/e/j. 

IIara  (yen),  1  Chr.  v.  26.  Possibly  a  varia- 
tion of  Hard  n. 

Haradah  (niTnn),  one  of  the  ttalions  during 
the  wandeiiogs  in  the  desert  (Num.  xxxiii. 
24,  25.) 

IIaran  (ITp),  in  Mesopotimia  (Gen.  xi.  31, 
32,  xii.  4,  5,  xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  10,  xxix,  4  ; 
2  K.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxxvii.  12;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23).  Elsewhere  Charran.  Now  Uarran 
on  the  Vdili,  a  small  afllueut  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Hareth,  Forest  or  (nnn  -ij<,  E.V.  HEriETH), 
iu  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).    Not  known. 

IIariiur  (TinTn),  the  home  of  some  of  the 
Nethiiiim  who  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii.  51;  Neh.  vii.  53).  Elsewhere 
AsBur. 

IIaroI),  Vfzu.  OF  (yr.  J'P)  —  accnrutily 
"Spring  of  H.,"  and  so  in  B.V. — by 
which  Gideon  and  perhaps  S:iul  en- 
camped (Judg.  vii.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  1). 
Proliabl/  now  'Ain  Jalud,  near  Jezreel.      | 


Harosheth  op  the  Gentiles  (D'un  r^irj), 
residence  of  Sisera  (Ju<lg.  iv.  2,  13,  16). 
Now  possibly  ei-Hdrilhiyeh,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Kislion.  [6.] 

Haruphite,  the  ('SJlnn),  1  Chr.  xii.  5.  A 
native  of  Haruph,  now  probably  KUurhet 
Kharuf. 

Ha-sidioxah  (rybB-'n),  one  of  the  encampments 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii. 
29,  30).     Not  known. 

Hassenaah  (nNjEri),  Neh.  iii.  3.  Elsewhere 
Seuaah  and  Auuaas.     Not  known. 

Hauran  (nin),  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Holy 
Laud  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18).  Probably 
identic  il  with  the  modern  Uaurdn.    [9.J 

Havilah  (n^nn).  1.  Gen.  ii.  11.  A  gold- 
producing  country,  surrounded  by  tlie 
river  Piaon.  Not  known,  but  perhaps 
the  same  as  4.  2.  Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  0. 
A  sun  of  Cush.  Perhaps  Aualis,  now 
Zeil'a,  on  the  African  coast,  S.  of  Bab  el- 
Mamleb,  but  very  uncertain.  3.  Gen.  x. 
29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23.  A  son  of  Juklan.  In 
Southern  Arabia.  Not  known,  but  per- 
haps Khaulnn  in  Yemen.  4.  Gen.  xxv. 
18;  1  Sam.  XV.  7.  Perhaps  Hujcuj/aA,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  postibly  the  same 
as  1. 

Havoth-Jair  (tn;  ni.-,  K.V.  IIavvoth-j.),  a 
collection  of  villages  E.  of  Jordan,  in 
Gdtad  or  Iia8hau(Num.  xx>ii.41 ;  Judg. 
X.  4.  Also  in  the  original.  Dent.  iii.  14  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  30;  IK.  iv.  13;  1  Chr.  ii.  23). 

Hazarmaveth  (ninnin  ),  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  20.    Now  Halramaut  iu  S.  Arabia. 

Hazar-addar  (tik  nvn),  on  S.  boundary  of 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  4);  e'se- 
whcro  Adar.     Not  known. 

Hazar-esan  (;j>p  in),  the  junction  of  the  N. 
anil  E.  bjundancs  of  the  Promisi  d  Land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  9,  10;  Ezek.  xlvii.  17, 
xlviii.  1).     Not  known. 

Hazar-gaddah  (nij  'n),  in   south  of  Judah 

(Josh.  XV.  27).     Not  known. 
Hazar-hat-ticon  ([i3'nn  <n ,  R.V.  Hazer-h.), 

Ezek.  xlvii.  16.     Not  known. 

Hazar-shual  (h'^^d  'P.),  in  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  28',xix."3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28;  Neh. 
xi.  27).    Not  known. 

Hazar-sdsah  (npiD  ti.  )  and  -susim  (d-dic), 
a  town  of  Simeon  in  south  of  Judah  (Jos'.i. 
xix.  5;  1  Clir.  iv.  31).  Possibly  Beit 
Susirt,  between  Gaza  and  Egypt. 

Hazerim  (D'7inn,  that  is,  "the  villages"), 
Deut.  ii.  23; ' 

Uazeroth  (ninin),  one  of  the  cncampnionts 
of  Israel  iu  the  wilderness  (Num.  xi.  35, 
xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  18  ;  Deut.  i.  1).  Per- 
haps 'Ain  Hudherah,  between  Sinai  and 
'Ahabah. 

Hazezon-Tamab,  and  Hazazon-Tajiar  (jvin 
ion  and  'n  )'ii!!tn),  the  original  name  of 
Engedi  (Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Ziz  (haz-ziz).  The 
name  perhaps  survives  in  Wddy  Ilusdmh, 
above  '.4171  Jidy.  [7,  9.] 

Hazob  (nixn  ).  1.  An  ancient  city  of  Northern 
Palestine,  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xi. 
1,  10,  11,  13,  xii.  19,  xix.  36;  Judg.  iv.  2, 
17;  1  Sam.  xii.  9;  1  K.  ix.  15;  2  K.  xv. 
29).  Elsewhiire  Aser,  and  Nasnr.  Now 
possibly  Tell  Ilarrah.    [9.]     2.  In  the  S. 


of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Not  known, 
3.  Hazor-hadattah  ("  new  Hazor  "),  also 
in  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  4.  Ap- 
parently another  name  for  Hezron,  but 
very  uncertain  (ibiil.  25).  5.  In  Benja- 
min (Neh.  xi.  33).  Probably  Kliurbet 
Ilazzur,  E.  of  Neby  Samuil.  6.  In 
Easturn  Arabia  (Jer.  xlix.  28,  30,  33). 
Not  known. 

Hebrew,  Hebjiew.s  (n?y).  Gen.  xiv.  13,  xxxix. 

14,  17,  xl.  15,  xlV.  12,  xliii.  32;  E.\od.  i. 

15,  16,  19,  ii.  6,  7,  11,  13,  iii.  18,  v.  3,  vii. 

16,  ix.  1,  13,  X.  3,  xxi.  2;  Dent.  xv.  12; 
1  Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  3,  17,  19,  xiv.  11,  2], 
xxix.  3;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  14;  Jouah  i.  9; 
Judith  X.  12,  xii.  11,  xiv.  18;  2  Mace, 
vii.  31,  xi.  13,  XV.  37;  Ecclus.  Prol.  1,  2; 
Acts  vi.  1;  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  Hebrew  lan- 
gnago,  Luke  xxiii.  US ;  John  v.  2,  xix. 
13,  17,  20;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi. 
14;  Kev.  ix.  ll.xvi.  16. 

Heurewess  (n;i3^),  Jer.  xxxiv.  9. 

Hehkon.  1.  (I'nan)  One  of  the  oMest  cities 
of  Palestine,  alfo  (perhaps  originally) 
called  Kirjath-Arba.  Burial-place  of 
Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  allotted  to 
tlio  priests,  David's  first  residence  as 
King  of  Judah  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xxiii.  2,  19, 
XXXV.  27,  xxxvii.  14;  Num.  xiii.  22; 
Josh.  X.  3,  5,  23,  36,39,  xi.  21,  xii.  10,  xiv. 
13-15,  XV.  13,  54,  XX.  7,x.xi.  11.13;  Judg. 
i.  10,  20,  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.  xxx.  31 ;  2  Sam. 
ii.  1,  3,  11,  32,  iii.  2,  5,  19,  20,  22,  27,  32, 
iv.  1,  8,  12,  V.  1,  3,  5,  13,  XV.  7,  9,  10; 

1  K.  ii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43.  iii.  1,  4,  vi. 
2,  55,  57,  xl.  1,  3,  xii.  23,  38,  xxix.  27; 

2  Chr.  xi.  10 ;  1  Mace.  v.  65).  Now  el- 
KhulV,  "  the  Friend"  (of  God), «.e.  Abra- 
ham. [7,  9,  11.]  2.  (in:?V,  K-V.  Ebron.) 
In  Asher,  apparently  near  Zidon  (Josh, 
xix.  28).  Not  known ;  should,  perhaps, 
be  read  EbJuu  or  Abdon. 

Helam  (nS'n),  between  the  Jord.in  and  the 
Piuphrates  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  Perhaps 
the  Alamatha  of  Ptolemy,  near  Nioepho- 
rium. 

Helpak  (na'^n),  in  Asher,  apparently  near 
Zidon  (Jiidg.  i.  31).    Not  known. 

Helbox  (jia'?n),  celebrated  for  wine,  and  ap- 
parently connected  with  Damascus  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  18).  Probably  Ilelbun,  iu  Anti- 
lebanon,  near  Damascus.  [H-] 

Heleph  (=)^n),  on  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Possibly  Beit  Li/,  east  of  Bat 
Abydd :  but  doubtful. 

IIelkath  (np'r'n),  on  lx)undary  of  Asher,  and 
allotled  to  Gershouite  Levites  (Josh.  xix. 
2.%  xxi.  31).  Not  known.  Elsewhere 
Hukok. 

IIelkath  haz-zurim  (n-Tyn  np^n),  "  the  field 
of  heroes,"  or  "  of  swords,"  near  tlio  pool 
at  (Jibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  16).  Perhaps 
Wddy  el-A»liar. 

Hemath  (nan ,  E.V.  Hamath),  Amos  vi.  14. 
Incorrectly  for  Hamath.  [U-] 

Hemdan  (|ipn).  Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
41.  Possibly  the  Bene  Uamady  S.E.  of 
'Akubah,  or  the  Bene  Ilamed  about  Kerak : 
but  very  doubtful. 

Hena  (pin),  2  K.  xviii.  31,  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii. 

13.      Possibly  'Anah,  or  ^Anat,   on    the 
Euphrates.  [12] 

Hei'Her  (nsn),  Josh.  xii.  17  ;  1  K.  iv.  10.  Not 
Gttth-hcpher.     Not  known. 
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IIeres,  Moot.     In  Dan,  but  occnpied  by 

Amnritoa  (Jndg.  i.  35). 
lUnMON,  Moi  NT  (itoTn  in).  Dent.  iii.  8,  9, 

iv.  48;  Josli.  xi.  S.  17,  xii.  l,5,xiii.  5, 11 ; 

1  Olir.  ▼.  23;  Vs.  Ixxxix.  12,  cxxxiii.  3; 
Cant.  iv.  8 ;  Eoclus.  xxiv.  13.  AUo  called 
Sirion,  Slienir.  nnd  Sioii.  Now  JeM  fth- 
Slifikh.  [5,  n,  19.] 

HEHMosirra  (D-jiSTn),  Vf. xlii.  6.    Inacoiirate. 

It  M  correctly  "  Hcmi  dp,"  and  bo  in  B.V., 

i.e.  probably  tlie  ranpe  of  Hernion. 
IhaiiiioN  (jiae'n),  city  of  the  Anioritcs,  on 

<>«8t   of   Jordan,    on    Iho    boundary  of 

Reuben  and  Gad:    rebuilt  by  Reulien; 

nllottcl  to  I.«vite8  (Num.  xxi.  25-28,  30, 

34,  xxxii.  3,  37;  Doiit.  i.  4,  ii.  24,  2U,  3  ', 

iii.  2,  0,  iv.  4(>,  xxix.  7;  Josh.  ix.  M,  xii. 

2,  5,  xiii.  10.   17,  21,  2G,   27,   xxi.  39  ; 

Juilg.  xi.  19,  26;  1  Clir.  vi.  81 ;  Neb.  ix. 

22;   Cant.  vli.  4;    Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  8.  9; 

.ler.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45,  ilix.   3).      Now 

nedian.  [7,9,11.] 

HtsiiMoy  (;TDS'n),  In   the  extreme  south  of 

Judiih  (Jnsli.  XV.  27).     Perhaps  Azmon  ; 

but  very  doulitful.  Not  known. 
IlKTii  (nn),  Gen.  x.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  13. 
IIetr,  thk  Sons  of,  or  Children  op  (rri  'j?), 

the  llittites  (Gen.  xxiii.  3,  .'i,7, 10, 16, 18, 

20,  XXV.  10,  xlix.  32).     Uaugliters  of  U. 

(G«  n.  xxvii.  46). 
IIetuuin  (pnn),  in  tlie  extreme  north  of  tlie 

Holy  Land  (Ezek.   xlvii.  15,  xlviii.    1). 

Nut  known;   but  probably  a  pass  over 

Lolanon. 
IIezkon     (jnxn),    on    the    S.    boundary    of 

.ludah  (Josh.  xv.  3,  25).     Not  known. 

Elsewhere    perhaps    Hazar-addar,    and 

Koiiotu-H. 
HiDiiEKEL  Opjf),  Gen.   ii.   14;   Dan.  x    4. 

The  Tijrrie,  wliich  is  still  called  Dijiah. 

[12.] 

II1ERAPOLT8  ('UpiwoXii),  Col.  iv.   13.     No«r 

I'anibuk  Kaletfi.  [21.] 

IIiLES  (l^r,),  priests'  city  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  vi. 

58).     Elsewhere  Holon. 
HiNxoM,  Valley  op   (Qjn  <i).  Josh.    xv.  8, 

xviii.  16;  Neb.  xi.  30:  or 
Valley  or  Son  op  H.  ('n  )3  -g).  Josh.  xv. 

8,  xviii.  16;  2  Clir.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6; 

Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  2,  6,  xxxii.  35  :  or 
Valley    op   Children    op  H.   ('n  -ja  u), 

2  K.  xxiii.  10.  Tlio  valley  surrounding 
Jerusalem  on  the  W.  and  S.       [26,  28.] 

UiTTiTE,  and  H1TTITE8,  THE  ('Pnn  and  cnnn), 
one  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Cnnonn 
(Gen.  XV.  20,  xxiii.  10,  xxv.  9,  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvi.  2,  xlix.  29,  30,  1.  13;  Exod.  iii.  8, 
17,  xiii.  ."),  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
11;  Num.  xiii.  29;  Deuf.  vii.  1,  xx.  17; 
Josh.  i.  4,  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  xii.  8,  xxiv. 
1 1 ;  Judg.  i.  26,  iii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6  ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  3.  6,  17,  21,  24,  xii.  9,  10,  xxiii. 
yO;  1  K.  ix.  20,  X.  29,  xi.  1,  xv.  5;  2  K. 
vii.  6;  1  Clir.  xi.  41 ;  2  Clir.  i.  17,  viii.  7; 
Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45; 

1  Esdr.  viii.  69).  Elsewhere  Sons  of 
Heth.  [2, 7.] 

niviTK,  and  HiviTE.",  the  ('inri),  one  of  Iho 
ancitnt  peoples  of  Canaan  (Gen.  z.  17, 
xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2;  Exod.  iii.  8.  17,  xiii.  5, 
xx.ii.  2:i,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Dcut. 
vii.  I,  XX.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  7,  xi.  3, 
19,  xii.  H,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  3,  ft;  2 
Bam.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  K.  ix.  2U;  1  Chr.  i.  15 ; 

2  Chr.  viii  7).  [2,  7.J 


HoBAH  (njVi),  Gen.  xiv.  15,  on  the  left  hand 
( t.e.  north)  of  Damascus.  Probably  either 
Jobar,  or  Burtih,  about  3  miles  N.  of 
Damascus.  [7.] 

Holon  ()Vi  and  )i^n).  1.  In  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh  xv.  51,  xxi.  15).  Else- 
where called  Ililen.  2.  In  tlie  down- 
country  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21).  Neither 
of  tliom  are  known. 

Hob,  Mount  (inn  -in).        1.  The  mountain 

on  which  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  22,  2.S, 

25,  27,  xxi.  4,  xxxiii.  37-39,  41 ;  Dent. 

xxxii.   50).      Now   probably    Jebfl  Nelii 

y/(i- tin,  near  Pelra.    [3,7.]    2.  In  the  N. 

of  Pule8tine(Nuin.  xxxiv.  7, 8).   Probably 

Lebanon. 
HoREB  (aTn,   Xwo^/8),  probably  a  name   for 

the  whole  or  part  of  Sinai  (Exod.  iii. 

1,  xvii.  0,  xxxiii  6;  Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19,  iv. 

10,  15,  V.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16,  xxix.  1 ;  1  K. 

viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10;  I's.  cvi.  19; 

Mai.  iv.  4;  Ecolus.  xlviii.  7).  [7.] 

HoBEM  (Difi),  in  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix.  38). 
Possibly  Khurhet  Hdrah. 

HoR  HACiDGAD  (iJ"7:n  in,  RV.  H.  IIao- 
GiDOAD),  one  of  the  stations  in  the  wilder- 
ncss  (Num.  xxxiii.  32,  33).  El.-ewhere 
probably  Gudgodah.  The  "'Hor"  is  not 
=  "  mountain."     Not  known. 

IIORi,  HoBiTES,  and  IIorlms  (ni,  nnh),  the 
original  inhabitants  ol'  Mount  Seir,  pro- 
bably dwellers  in  holes  and  caves  (Gen. 
xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21,  22,  29,  30;  Deut.  ii. 
12,  22  ;  1  Chr.  i.  39). 

HoRMAH  (npin),  ancient  Canaanito  city  in 
soiitli  of  Palestine,  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  3;  Deut.  i.  44 ;  Josh, 
xii.  14,  XV.  30,  xix.  4 ;  Judg-  i-  17  ;  1  Sam. 
XXX  30;  1  Chr.  iv.  30).     Not  known. 

HoBONAiM  (D'J^n),  in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  5;  Jor. 
xlviii.  3,  5,  34).    Not  known. 

HoHONiTE  (W),  a  native,  probably,  of  Ho- 
ron^iim  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii  28). 

HosAH  (ntfh),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29).     Not 

known. 
HoKKOK  (ppn),  on  boundary  of  Napbtali  (.Tosh. 

xix.  34).'    Now  YdLul:,  7  niilis  S.S.W.  of 

S<i/ed.  [9.] 

HcKOK    (ppn),    Gerslionite    town  in  Asher 

(1  Clir.  vi.  75).     Elsewhere  Helkath. 

Hul  (hvy),  second  son  of  Aram  (Gou.  x.  23). 

Not  known. 
Hbjitah  (ncpn),  in  the  highlands  of  Judah 

(Josli.  XV.  .54).     Not  known. 

Huz  (pp,  i.e.  Uz,  as  in  R.V.),  Gen.  xxii.  21. 

HYDASPEs('T!ainr7)s),  a  river  (Judith  i.  0);  but 
not  the  Hydiispes  of  India.  Piubaljly 
either  tlie  Cl.oa^lles  or  the  Eulaeus. 


Ibleam  (D]P^3;),  a  town  of  Mnnasseh,  in  Issa- 
char  or  Aslier,  probably  near  ,/ciiiii(Josh. 
xvii.  11  :  Judg.  i.  27;  2  K  ix.  27).  Else- 
where liileam. 

IcoNirji  ('iKiii'ioi'),  in  Asia  Minor,  the  western 
part  of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiii.  51,  xiv.  1,  19, 
21,  xvi.  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  II).     Now  Konia. 

[21.] 

Idalah  (n^^?"!"),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15). 
Not  known,  but  perhaps  el-Buwdrah. 


Idehea  (o\it{,  71  'ISou/iata,  B.V.  Epoii),  the 
Gieek  form  of  the  name  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
6,  6 ;  E'ek.  xxiv.  15,  xxxvi.  5 ;  1  Maoc. 
iv.  15,  29,  61,  V.  S,  vi.  31 ;  2  Maea  xii. 
32;  Mark  iii.  8>  [11,13.] 

IiM  (D"p,  R.V.  Itim).  1.  Num.  xxxiii.  45. 
Elsewhere  Ije-aliarim.  2.  In  South  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29).     Not  known. 

Ije-arabim  (D'ljjn  "P,  BY.  Ive-a),  one  of 
the  last  hailing  places  of  the  children 
of  Israel ;  next  to  the  torrent  Zivred,  and 
on  ihe  8.  border  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  1 1, 
xxxiii.  44).    EUewherc  lim.    Not  known. 

Ijon  (P'J;  ),  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belonging 
to  Napbtali  (1  K.  xv.  20 :  2  K.  xv.  29; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  4).  Possibly  Tell  JMlAin  on 
the  Merj  'Ayiin ;  but  uncertain.  [9.] 

Illybiwm  ('UAuputiii'),  on  the  east  coast  of  tho 
Adriatic  (Rom.  XV.  19).  [21.] 

Imme  I  ("iCN),  Ezra  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61.  In 
Babylonia.  Elsewhere  Aalar  (R.V. 
Allar). 

India  (nh,  i.e.  Udddu ;  i  'IcSuc^),  Esth.  i.  1, 
viii.  9,  xiii.  8,  xvi.  1;  1  Esdr.  iii.  2;  1 
Mace.  vi.  37,  viii.  8.     The  I'anjab. 

Ir-nahash  (rnj-rp,  R.V.  the  cily  0/  Nahashy, 
1  Chr.  iv.  12.     In  Judali.     Not  known. 

Iron  (i^xh".).  i"   Napbtali  (Josh.   x'x.   38). 

Now  Turin. 
Irpeel  (^net;),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27). 

Not  known. 
Ir-ehemesii  (res''  Tp),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41). 

Prob;ibly  identical  with  Beth-shcmesh. 

IscARiOT  ('loKopicuTT)?),  Matt.  X.  4,  xxvi.  14; 
Mark  iii.  19,  xiv.  10;  I.uke  vi.  16,  xxii.  3; 
John  vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  26,  xiv.  22. 
Probably  Ish-Kerioth  =  man  of  Kcrioth. 

IsHTOB  (aiQ-ir'N),  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8.  Should 
probably  be  rendered,  as  in  B.V.,  "  meiu 
of  Tob." 

Isles  op  the  Gentiles.  The  shores  of 
Gncce  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  I^lands 
of  the  jEgcan  (Gen.  x.  5;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  15). 

Israel,  mountain-,  or  jiountains,  of  ("n,  or 

''!???.'    '?^)>  K-V.   HILL-COUNTRY  (Jnsll.  xi. 

16,' 21  ;'Ezek.  vi.  2,  3,  xix.  9,  xxxiii.  28, 
xxxiv.  13,  14,  XXXV.  12,  xxxvi.  1,  4,  8, 
xxxvii.  22,  xxxix.  2,  4,  17).  [9.] 

IssAciiAR  (nDJy^v  t.e.  Issascar),  the  tribe  de- 
scended from  the  9th  .son  of  Jacoli.  Its 
allotment  lay  north  of  Matiasseh, and  coin- 
cided nearly  with  tho  plain  of  Esdraclon, 
from  En-ganniin  (Jenin)  on  S.  to  Tabor 
on  N.  (Gen.  xxx.  18,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  13, 
xlix.  14;  Exod.  i.  3;  Num.  i.  8,  28,29, 
ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15,  xiii.  7,  xxvi.  23,  2."), 
xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  18; 
Josh.  xvii.  10,  II,  xix.  17,  23,  xxi.  6,  28  ; 
Jndg.  V.  15,  X.  1 ;  1  K.  iv.  17,  xv.  27;  1 
Chr.  ii.  I,  vi.  62,  72,  vii.  1,  5,  xii.  32,  40, 
xxvii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxx.  18;  Ezek.  xlviii. 
25,  26,  33 ;  Rev.  vii.  7).  [9.] 

Italy  ('iraXfo),  Acts  xviii.  2,  xxvii.  1,  6; 
Heb.  xiii.  24.  [21.] 

Ithnan  (i;n'),  in  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Jo^h. 

XV.  23).     Not  known. 
Ittaii-kazin    (pi:p,  nr.p,    R.V.    Eth-k.),  on 

boundary  of   Zebulun   (Josh.   xix.   13). 

Not  known. 

Ituraea  ('lToupo(o),  Lnke  iii.  1.  Now  Jerliir, 
lying  S.W.  of  D.imascns.  [19.] 


IvAH  (rnj?,  i.e.  Ivvah,  as  in  K.V.),  iu  Baby- 
lonia (2  K.  xviii.  'Ai,  xix.  13  ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
13).  Elsewhere  Ava.  and  jxissibly 
Ahava.  Now  perhajig  Hit  on  tlio 
Euphrates.  [12.] 


Jaazek  0.1.5',  B.V.  Jazeb),  Nnm.  xxi.  32, 
xxxii.  35.  East  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead, 
allotted  to  Gad  and  to  Merarite  Le\ito8. 
Elsewhere  .lazer  and  Jazar;  now  possilily 
Khurliet  Siir,  b.^  miles  W.  of  Amman,  and 
lOJ  N.  of  Heilan. 

Jabbok,  the  brook  (pa;  hni),  the  torrent 
criiesctl  by  Jacob  on  his  road  from  Haran, 
the  land  of  the  Bene-Kedem  (Oen.  xxxii. 
22  ;  Num.  xxi.  24 ;  D.  ut.  ii.  37,  iii.  1« ; 
Jc.sh.  xii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  13,  22).  Now 
Wady  Zerha. 

Jabesh  GiLEAD  (yilhi  tf?;  or  'j  ff'?;),  chief 
city  of  Gilead  (Judg.'xxi.  8,  9, 10, 12,  14; 

1  Sam.  xi.  1,  3,  5,   9,   10,  xxxi.    11-13; 

2  Sam.  ii.  4,  5,  xxi.  12  ;  1  Chr.  x.  11,  12). 
Not  known.  The  namu  is  perhaps 
preserved  iu  ^Ywly  el-  Ydbif. 

Jauez  (-("sp'),  probably  (if  a  place  at  all)  in 
Judaii  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Jabneel  (^xn-).  1.  On  north  boundary  of 
Judah  ( Josh.  XV.  11).  Also  called  Jabneh 
and  Jamida.  Now  Yebna.  S.  of  Jaffa. 
2.  On  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33).    Not  known;  but  perhaps  Yemma. 

[9.] 

Jabxeh  (n:?-),  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.  Elsewhere 
Jabneil  and  Jamnia.    Now  Yebna.    [9.] 

Jacob's  Well  (r-ny^  roi  'Iokm3),  near  Sycl  ar 
(John  iv.  G).  Now  Bir  Y'aUub,  near 
Shechem  (Ndblu»). 

Jagur  ("Hi;),  in  the  extreme  South  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  21).     Not  known. 

Jauaz  (y,T),  in  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  23 ;  Dent, 
ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.20;  Is.  xv.  4  ;  Jor.  xlviii. 
34).  Elsewhere  Jahaza,  Jahazah,  Jalizah. 
Not  known. 

Jakaza,  Jahazah,  and  Jahzah  (nyn-,  li.V. 
Jahaz  and  Jahzah),  Josh.  xiii.  18,  xxi. 
36;  1  Clir.  vl.  78;  Jtr.  xlviii.  21.  See 
the  foregoing. 

Jamma  CXaiivia),  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  .58,  x.  69, 
XV.  40.     Elsewhere  Jabneel  auij  Jabneh. 

[13.] 

Janoau  (nij;),  apparently  in  north  of  Galileo 
(2  K.xv.  29).     Now  probably  Yanuh. 

Ja.nohah  (nni;;,  K.V.  Janoah),  on  boundary 
ofEphraim  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Probably 
Yiinun. 

Janlm  (ci:;,  B.V.  Janim),  iu  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  53).    Not  known. 

jArHETH  ('Io>efl),  Judith  ii.  25.  Not  known  ; 
it  was  toward  the  south  "  over  against 
Arabia." 

Japhia  (P's;),  on  boundary  of  Zcbnlun  (.Josli. 
xix.  12).  Now  Y6/a,  IJ  mile  S.W.  of 
Nazjireth.  [9.] 

Jai'hleti  (■p.'^B'n,  E.V.  Japhletites,  the), 
on  the  S.  Ijoundary  of  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  3).     Not  known. 

Japho  (is;,  R.V.  Joita),  Jo.s1i.  xix.  46. 
Elsewhere  (incorrectly)  Joppa ;  also 
Joppe.     Now  Ya/i.  [9.] 


INDEX. 

Jarmuth  (raa-n-).  1.  In  the  lowlands  of 
Jud.ih  (Josh.  X.  3,  5,  23,  xii.  11,  xv.  35; 
Neh.  xi.  29).  N.iw  Khurbel  el-Yarmuh. 
[9.]  2.  In  Issachar,  iillottod  to  Gcr- 
sh'iuites  (.Tosh.  xxi.  29).  Elsewhere 
Kanioth.     Not  known. 

Jashdbi-lehem  (pnh  'at?;).  Perhaps  a  place 
in  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.'22). 

Jattir  (Tri'),  in  the  liill-country  of  Judah, 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv.  48,  xxi. 
14;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27;  1  Chr.  vi,  57),  pro- 
bably native  place  of  tlie  Ilhrites.  Now 
probably'JWiV,  12  miles  S.S.W.of  Hebron. 

[9.] 

Javan  (ij;).  1.  Son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2,4 ; 
1  Chr. i.  5, 7;  Is.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.xxvil.  13. 
Elsewhere  Grecia  and  Greece).  '  [1,  18.] 
2.  In  Southern  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19). 
Elsewhere,  incorrectly.  The  Grecians. 

Jazar  {i,  'laCvp).  1  Mace.  v.  8.  Tlio  Greek 
form  of  Jiiazer. 

Jazeb  (-jJ?-,  t.iI?i),  on  east  side  of  Jordan 
(Num.'  xxxii.  1,  3;  Josh.  xiii.  25,  xxi. 
39;  2  Sum.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81, 
xxvi.  31;  Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32). 
Elsewhere  Jaazer. 

Jeaiiim,  Mount  (d-iJ7^  nn),  on  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Pos- 
sibly the  ridffc  separating  Wddi/  Ghurdb 
from  IV.  hm'uiii. 

Jebus  (ci2'),  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem 
(Judg.'  xix.  10,  1 1 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  4,  5).  Also 
Jebusi. 

Jebi-si  (-DCjn,  i.e.  the  Jebusito),  the  city  of 
Jebus  (josh,  xviii.  16,  28). 

Jebi;jite,  the  (•cia.-n),  a  highland  tribe, 
having  its  chief  seat  at  Jebus,  afterward:* 
Jerusalem  (Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21 ;  Num.  xiii. 
29;  Josh.  xi.  3,  xv.  8,  63;  Judg.  i.  21, 
xix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 8,  xxiv.  16,  18 ;  1  K. 
ix.  20;  1  Chr.  i.  14;  xi.  4,  6,  xxi.  15,  18, 
28;  2  Chr.  iii.  I,  viii.  7;  Ezra  ix.  1; 
Zech.  ix.  7;  1  Eadr.  viii.  69).  Besides 
the  foregoing,  it  occurs  in  the  usual 
formula  for  the  conquered  jieople  (K.xod. 
iii.  8, 17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix. 
1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  5;  Neh. 
ix.  8).  [2.] 

Jegar-sahadutiia  (Nnnn'»  nr).  the  Ara- 
maean name  given  by  I.aban  to  the  henp 
of  ^tones  which  ho  set  up  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  47). 

Jeuoshaihat,  valley  of  (cp^'in;  ppj?),  Joel 
iii.  2,  12.  Probably  the  valley  "of  the 
Kidron,  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 

Jehl'U  (i:i; ),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Possibly 
el-Yeitailii/fh,  8  miles  E.  of  Jaffa. 

Jekabzeel  (btt^^p'J,  Neh.  xi.  25.  Elsewhere 
Kabzeel. 

Jemna AN  CUju^/aaV),  Judith  ii.  28.  Probably 
Jabneel  or  Jamnia. 

Jerah  (nT),  fourth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 

26;  1  Chr.  i.  20).     Not  known. 
jERAHMKKLITE.-i,    THE    (-^NDriTn),  a    trilie    or 

clan,  apparently  in  the  south  of  Judah 

(I  Sam.  xxvii.  io,  xxx.  29). 

Jebecuus  (;Upfxot,  R.V.  Jerechu).  1  E.sdr. 
v.  22.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Jericho. 

Jeeicho  (inn-,  inn;  in  Josh.,  and  nn<T, 
'Upixii),  Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  03,  xxxi. 
12,  xxxiii.  48,  50,  xxxiv.   15,  xxxv.   1, 
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xxxvi.  13;  Dent,  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1,3; 
Josh.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  iii.  16,  iv.  13,  19,  v.  10, 
13,  vi.  1,  2,25,  26,  vii.  2,  viii.  2,ix.3,  x.  1, 
28,  30,  xii.  9,  xiii.  32,  xvi.  1,  7,  xviii.  12, 
21,  XX.  8,  xxiv.  11  :  2  Sam.  x.5;  1  Iv.  xvi. 
34;  2  K.  ii.  4,  5,  15,  18,xxv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi. 
78,  xix.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15 ;  Ezra  ii.  34  ; 
Neh.  iii.  2,  vii.  36:  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8; 
Judith  iv.  4 ;  Kcclus.  xxiv.  14 ;  1  Mace.  ix. 
50,  xvi.  11,  14;  2  Mace.  xii.  15;  Matt.  xx. 
29;  Mark  x.  46;  Luke  x.  30,  xviii.  35, 
xix.  1 ;  Heb  xi.  30.  Elsewhere  Jereehuf. 
Also  called  "the  city  of  palm-trees" 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15). 
Now£)-(7(n.  [9,11,13.] 

Jericho,  the  tlainsof  (".  nin-iy  ),  the  portion 
of  thc'Arabih  about  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  13, 
v.  10;  2  K.  XXV.  5;  Jer.  xxxix  5,  Iii.  8). 

Jericho,   the   valley    of   (':  njpa),   Deut. 

xxxiv.  3. 
Jercel,    the    wilderness    of    ikmT.  lano), 

2  Chr.  XX.  16.     Not  known     Apparently 

a  part  of  the  Jesliimon,  or  'Wilderness  of 

Judah. 

Jeri'salem  (D'VtfiT,  D^pn;,  'UpouaaK-nii), 
Josh.  X.  I,  3,  5. '23,  xii.  10, xv.  8,  63,  xviii. 
28;  Judg.  i.  7,  8,  21,  xix.  10;  1  Sam, 
xvii.  54 ;  2  Sam.  v.  5,  6,  13,  14,  viii.  7.  ix. 
13,  X.  14,  xi.  1,  12,  xii.  31,  xiv.  23,  28, 
XV.  8,  II,  14,  29,  37,  xvi.  3,  15,  xvii.  20, 
xix.  19.  25,  33,  34,  xx.  2,  3.  7,  22,  xxiv.  8, 
16;  IK.  ii.  11,36,38,41,111,1,1.5,  viii.  1, 
ix.  15,  19,  X.  2,  26,  27,  xi.  7,  13,  29,  32, 
36,  42,  xii.  18,  21,  27,  28,  xiv.  21,  25,  xv. 

2,  4,  10,  xxii.  42;  2  K.  viii.  17,  26,  ix.  2K, 
xii.  1,  17,  18,  xiv.  2,  13,  19,  20,  xv.  2,  33, 
xvi.  2,  5,  xviii.  2,  17,  22,  35,  xix.  10,  21, 
31,  xxi.  1,  4,  7,  12,  13,  16,  19,  xxii.  1,  14, 
xxiii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  13,  20,23,  24,  27,30, 

31,  33,  36,  xxiv.  4,  8,  10,  14,  15,  18,  20, 
XXV.  1,  8,  9,  10;  1  Chr.  iii.  4,5,  vi.  10,1,5, 

32,  viii.  28,  32,  ix.  3,  34,  38,  xi.  4,  xiv.  3, 

4,  XV.  3,  xviii.  7,  xix.  15,  xx.  1,  3,  xxi.  4, 

15,  16,  xxiii.  25,  xxviii.  l.xxix.  27;  2  Chr. 
i.  4,  13,  14,  1.5,  ii.  7,  16,  iii.  1,  v.  2,  vi.  6, 
viii.  6,  ix.  1,  2,5,  27,  30,  x.  18,  xi.  1,  5,  14, 

16,  xii.  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  13,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  15, 
XV.  10,  xvii.  13,  xix.  1,  4,  8,  xx.  5,  15,  17, 
18,  20,  27,  28,  31,  xxi.  5,  11,  13,  20,  xxii. 
),  2,  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1,  6,  9,  18,  23,  xxv.  1, 
23,  27,  xxvi.  3,  9,  15,  xxvii.  1,8,  xxviii.  1, 
10,  24,  27,  xxix.  1,  8,  xxx.  1,  2,  3,  5,  11, 
13,  14,  21,  26,  xxxi.  4,  xxxii.  2,  9,  10,  12, 
18,  19,  22,  23,  25,  26,  33,  xxxiii.  1,  4,  7, 9, 

13,  15,  21,  xxxiv.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  2>,  29,  30, 
32,  xxxv.  1,  18,  24,  xxxvi.  1-5,  9-1 1,  14, 
19,23;  Ezra  i.  2-5,  7,  11,  ii.  1,  68,  iii.  1,8, 
iv.  6,  8,  12,  20,  23,  21,  v.  1.  2,  14-17,  vi.  3, 

5,  9,  12,  18,  \ii.  7,  8,  9,  13-17,  19,  27,  viii. 
29-32,  ix.  9,  X.  7,  9 ;  Neh.  i.  2, 3,  ii.  11-13, 

17,  20,  iii.  8,  9,  12,  iv.  7,  8.  22,  vi.  7,  vii.  2, 

3,  6,  viii.  15,  xi.  1-4,  6,  22,  xii.  27-2'.t,  43, 
xiii.  6,  7,  15.16,  19,20;  Esth.ii.  6;  Ps.  11. 

18,  Ixviii.  29,  Ixxix.  1,  3,  cii.  21,  cxvi.  19, 
cxxii.  2,  3,  6,exxv.  2,cxxviii.  5,cxxxv.  21, 
cxxxvii.  5,  6,  7,  exlvii.  2,  12;  Ecclea.  i.  1, 
12,  16,  ii.  7,  9;  Cant.  i.  5,  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  10, 
V.  8,  16,  vi.  4,  viii.  4 ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  I,  3,  i.i. 

1,  8,  iv  3,  4,  V.  3,  vii.  1,  viii.  14,  x.  10-12, 
32,  xxii.  10,  21,  xxiv.  23,  xxvii.  13,  xxviii. 

14,  xxx.  19,  xxxi.  .5,  9,  xxxiii.  20,  xxxvi. 

2,  7,  20,  xxxvii.  10,  22,  32,  xl.  2,9,  xii.  27, 
xl.v.  26,  28,  li.  17,  Hi.  I,  2,  9,  Ixii.  1,  6,7, 
Ixiv.  10,  Ixv.  18,  19,  Ixvi.  10,  13,  20;  Jer. 
i.  3,  1.5,  ii.  2,  iii.  17,  iv.  3  .5,  10.11,14,16, 
v.  1,  vi.  1,6,  8,  vii:  17,  34,  viii.  1,  .5,  ix.  II, 
xi.  2,  6,  9,  12,  13,  xiii.  9, 13,  27.  xiv.  2, 16, 
XV.  4,  .5,  xvii.  19-21,25-27,  xviii.  U,  xix. 

3,  7,  13,  xxii.  19,  xxiii.  14,  15,  xxiv.  1,  8, 
xxv.  2,  18,  xxvi.  18,  xxvii.  3,  18,  20,  21, 
xxix.  1,  2,  4,  20, 25, xxxii.  2, 32, 44,  xxxiii. 
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INDEX. 


10,  IS,  16.  xzxir  I,  6-8,  19,  xxxt.  11, 13, 

17,  xxxvi.  9,  ai,  xxxvii.  5,  11,  I2.xxxTiii. 
28,  xxxix.  1,  8,  xl.  1,  xlii.  IS,  xliv.  2,  6, 
U,  13.  17,  21,  U.  3S.  50.  lii.  1,  3.  4,  12-14. 
29:  Ijim.  i.  7.  8.  17.  ii.  10,  13.  15.  iv. 
12;  Euk.  iv.  I,  7,  IC,  v.  5.  viii.  3.  ix. 
4,  8.  xi.   15.  xii.   10,  19.  xiii.   IG.  xiv. 

21,  22,  XT.  6,  xvi.  2.  8,  xvii.  12.  xxi.  2, 

20,  22.  xxii.  19.  xxiii.  4.  xxiv.  2,  xxvi. 
2,xxxiii.  21,  xxxvi.  ;«:  Dun.  i.  I.  v.  2. 

3.  vi.  10.  ix.  2.  7.  12.  IC.  25;  Jotl  ii. 
32.  iii.  1,  6.  10.  17.  20;  Ainos  i.  2.  ii. 
5;  Obail.  11,  20;  Mio.  i.  1,  5,  U.  12, 
iiL  10,  12,  if.  2,  8;  Zeph.  i.  4.  12,  iii. 
14,  16;  Zccli.  i.  12,  14,  16,  17,  19,  ii.  2, 

4,  12,  iii.  2,  vii.  7,  viii.  3,  4.  8.  15,  22,  is. 
9.  10.  xii.  2,  3.  .VI 1,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  2,  4,  8, 
10-12,  14,  IG,  17,  21 ;  Mnl.  ii.  11,  iii.  4; 
1  VisiT.  i.  1,  21,  31,  35,  37,  39,  44,  46,  49, 
55,  ii.  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  15,  16,  18,  27,  30,  iv. 
43,  44,  47.  48,  55,  57,  58,  G3,  v.  2,  8,  44, 

46.  56,  67,  vi.  1,  2,  8,  18,  19,  20,  22,  24, 
2«i,  30,  S,S,  viii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  13,  14, 15,  17, 
25,  53,  60,  61,  81,  91,  ix.  3,  5.  87;  2  EsHr. 
ii  10,  X.  20,  47,  48 :  Tob.  i.  4.  6,  7,  v.  13, 
xiii.  9,  IG.  17,  xiv.  4,  5  ;  Judith  i.  9,  iv.  2, 
6,8,  11,  13,  v.  19,  ix.  l,x.  8.xi.  13,14, 19, 
xiii.  4,  II,  XV.  5,  8,  9,  xvi.  18,  20  ;  E>tU. 
xi.  1,  4;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  11,  xxxvi.  13, 1.27; 
Bar.  i.  2,  7,  9,  15,  ii.  2,  28,  iv.  8,  30,  36, 
V.  1,  5;  Soug  5;  1  Mace.  i.  14,  20,  29,  85, 
S8,  41,  ii.  1,  6,  18,  31,  iii.  34,  35,  45,  46, 
vi.  7,  12,  26,  48,  vii.  17,  27.  39.  47,  viii. 

22,  ix.  ,S,  50,  53,  x.  7,  10,  31,  32,  39,  43, 
45,  GG,  74,  87.  xi.  7,  20,  34,  41,  51,  62,  74, 
xii.  25,  36.  xiii.  2,  10,  39.  49,  xiv.  19,  36. 
37,  XV.  7,  28,  32,  xvi.  20 ;  2  Mace.  i.  1, 10, 
iii  6,  9,  37,  iv.  9,  19,  21,  v.  22,  25,  vi. 
2,  viii.  31,  86.  ix.  4,  xi.  5.  S,  xii.  9,  29, 
31,  43.  xiv.  23,  37.  xv.  30;  Matt.  Ii.  1,  3. 
iii.  5,  iv.  25,  v.  3.5,  xv.  1,  xvi.  21,  xx.  17, 

18,  xxi.  1,  10,  xxiii.  37;  Mark  i.  5,  iii.  8, 
22,  vii.  1,  X.  32,  33,  xi.  1.  11,  15.  27.  x v. 
41 ;  Lnko  ii.  22,  25,  38,  41-43,  45,  iv.  9, 
V.  17,  vi.  17,  ix.  31,  51,  53,  x.  30,  xiii.  4, 
22,33,34  xvii.  ll.xviii.  31,  xix.  11,  28, 
xxi.  20.  24.  xxiii.  7,  28.  xxiv.  13.  18,  33, 

47,  49,  52;  John  i.   19,  ii.  13,  23,  iv.  20, 

21,  45,  v.  1,  2,  vii.  2.i.  x,  22.  xi.  18,  ."io, 
xii.  12;  AcU  i.  4,  8.  12,  19,  ii.  3,  14.  iv. 
6,  IG.  V.  16,  28,  vi.  7,  viii.  1,  14,  25-27, 
ix.  2,  13,  21,  26,  28,  x.  39,  xi.  2,  22, 
27,  xii  25,  xiii.  13.  27.  31,  xv.  2,  4,  xvi. 
4,  xviii.  21,  xix.  21.  xx.  16,  22,  xxi.  4, 
11-13,  15,  17,  31,  xxii.  5,  17,  18,  xxiii.  II, 
xxiv.  II,  XXV.  1,  3.  7,  9,  15,  20,  24,  xxvi. 
4,  10.  20,  xxviii.  17  ;  Rom.  xv.  19.  2."),  '^6, 
31 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  3;  Gal.  i.  17,  18,  ii.  1,  iv. 
25,26;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Kcv.  iii.  12,  xxi. 
2,10.  [9,11,19,21,23.] 

Jesiianau  (nf^'.'),  2  Chr.  xiii.  19.  Now  'Ain 
Sinia,  3\  miles  N.  of  Bethel. 

Jesiiimon  (pc'y:n),  Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  28; 
1  Sm.  xxiii.  19,  24,  xxvi.  1,  3.  The 
desert  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dcud 
Sea. 

Jesiii'A  (pny;).  'i  south  of  Judah  (Neb.  xi. 
2<i).  Not  known;  but  perhnpg  Khurlet 
S'auieh. 

Jetulau  (n^n;,  ie.  Jillilah,  K.V.  Itulah),  in 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42).     Nut  known. 

Jltcr  ("NS").  on  the  N.E.  border  of  Pales- 
tine (6en.  XXV.  15;  1  Clir.  i.  81,  v.  19). 
Elsewhere  Iturna. 

.Ibw,  Jews  ("TV.;.  'louiatos).  1.  OrlBinally  a 
man  of  Judah.  a  Judasan ;  but  after- 
wards with  a  wider  sense  (2  K.  xvi.  6, 
xviii.  26,  28,  xxv.  25;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  18; 
Ezra  iv.  12,  23,  v.  1,  5,  vi.  7,  8,  14 ;  Nch, 


i.  2.  ii.  10.  iv.  I,  2,  12,  v.  1,  8,  17,  vi.  6, 
liii.  23,  21;  Ksth.  ii.  5,  iii.  4,  6,  10,  13, 
iv.  3,  7,  1.3,  14,  IG,  v.  13,  vi.  10,  13.  viii. 
1,  3,  5,  7-9,  U,  13,  10,  17,  ix,  1-3,  5.  6, 

10,  12,  13,  1\  16,  18-20,  22-25,  27,  28- 
31,  X.  3;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13;  Jer.  xxxii. 
12,  xxxiv.  9,  xxxviii.  19,  xl.  11,  12,  15, 
xii.  3  xliv.  1,  lii.  28,  30;  Dan.  iii.  8,  12; 
Zech  viii.  23;  1  Esdr.  i.  21,  ii.  18,  23, 
iv.  49,  50,  vi.  1.  5,  8,  27,  28,  vii.  2,  viii. 
10;  Eath.  x.  8,  xvi.  15,  19;  1  Mace.  ii. 
23,  iv.  2,  20,  vi.  6,  47.  viii  20,  23,  2.5,  27, 
29.  31,  X.  23,  25,  29,  33,  34,  36,  xi.  30,  33, 
47,  49,  50,  51,  xii.  3,  (;,  21,  xiii.  36,  42, 
xiv.  20,  22,  33,  34,  37,  40,  41,  47.  xv. 
1,  2,  17;  2  Mace.  i.  1,  7,  10,  iii.  32,  iv. 

11,  35,  36,  v.  23,  2.5,  vi.  1,  6,  7,  8,  viii.  1, 
9,  10,  11,  32,  34,  36,  ix.  4,  7,  15,  17-19,  x. 

8,  12,  14,  15,  24,  29,  xi.  2,  15,  16,  24,  27, 
31,34,  xii.  1,  .3,  8,  17,  24,  30,  34,  40,  xiii. 

9,  18,  19,  21,  23,  xiv.  5,  «,  14.  15,  37-40, 
XV.  2,  12;  Matt.  ii.  2,  xxiii.  11,  29,  37, 
xxviii.  15;  Mark  vii.  3.  xv.  2,  9,  12,  18, 
26;  Luke  vii.  3,  xxiii.  3,  37,  38,  51; 
John  i.  19,  ii.  6, 13, 18.  20,  iii.  1,  25,  iv.  9. 
22,  v.  1,  10,  15,  16,  18,  vi.  4,  41,  52,  vii. 
1,  2,  11,  13,  15,  35,  viii.  22,  31,  48,  52,  57, 
ix.  18,  22,  X.  19,  24.  31,  33,  xi.  8,  19,  31. 
33,  36,45,  54,  55,  xii.  9,  11,  xiii.  33,  xviii. 

12,  14,  20,  31,  33,  35.  36,  38,  39,  xix.  3, 
7,  12,  14,  19,  20,  21,  31,  38,  40,  42.  xx. 
19;  Acts  ii.  5,  10,  ix.  22,  23,  x.  22,  28,39, 
xi.  19,  xii.  3,  11,  xiii.  .5,  6.  42.  43,  45,  50, 
xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  19,  xvi.  1,  3,  20,  xvii.  1.  5, 

10,  13,  17,  xviii.  2,  4,  5,  12,  14,  19,  24,  28, 
xix.  10,  13,  14, 17,  33,  34,  xx.  3,  19,  21, 
xxi.  11.  20,  21,  27,  39,  xxii.  3,  12,30, 
xxiii.  12,  20,  27,  30,  xxiv.  5,  9,  18,  24,  27, 
xxv.  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7, 
21,  xxviii.  17,  19,  29;  Koui.  i.  IG,  ii.  9, 
10.  17,  28,  29,  iii.  1,  9,  29,  ix.  24,  x.  12 ; 

1  Cor.  i.  22,  23,  24,  ix.  V!0,  x.  32.  xii.  13; 

2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Gal.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  13, 14,  15, 
iii.  28  ;  Col.  iii.  11  ;  1  Theas.  ii.  14 ;  Kev. 
ii.  9.  iii.  9).  2.  Jews'  language,  in  tlie 
(2  K.  xviii.  26,  28;  2  Clir.  xxxii.  18; 
Neb.  xiii.  24;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13).  3. 
Jews'  rolijridn  (2  Mace.  viii.  1,  xiv.  38; 
Gal.  i.  13,  14).  4.  Jewess  (Acta  xvi.  1, 
xxiv.  24). 

Jewry  (iin".,  'loviala,  i.e.  Judah,  Judsea), 
the  district  or  province  of  Jud«3a  (Dati. 
V.  13;  1  Kadr.  i.  32,  li.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8, 
57,  vi.  1,  viiL  81,  i.x.  3  ;  Bil.  33;  2  Mace. 
X.  24;  Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1). 

Jezkekl  ('7Nynr).  1.  In  Isaachar,  the  resi- 
dence of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (Josh.  xix. 
18;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  11 ;  2  !Sum.  ii.  9,  iv. 
4;  1  K.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4.5,  46,  xxi.  1,23; 
2  K.  viii.  29,  ix.  10,  15, 17,  30,  30,  37,  x. 
1,  6,  7,  11  :  2  Chr.  xxii.  6;  Hos.  i.  4,  11, 
ii.  2-2).  Also  Tlie  Valley  (pep)  of  J. 
(Josh.  xvii.  IG;  .Judg.  vi.  33;  Hos.  i.  5). 
Now  ZerHn.  [9,  20.]  2.  In  JuHah 
(Josh.  XV.  56;  1  Saiu.  xxv.  43).  Not 
known. 

Jezkeelite  ('^NJJ.TrJ  and  Jezreelite^  (1 
S»U).  xxvii.  3,  XXX.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii. 
2 ;  1  K.  xxi.  1,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16;  2  K.  ix. 
21,25;  1  Clir.  iii.  1). 

JiPHTAU  (nno'.,  K.V.  IrnTAii),  in  the  low 
country  of  Judah  (Josli.  xv.  43).  Not 
known. 

JirUTAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (J7»T.rm'   -i,  K.V. 

Iphtaii-el),  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulnn 
and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27).  Not 
known. 

JooBEUAU  (nnap;),  on  the  E.  of  Jo.dan,  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35 ;  Judg- 


viii.  1 1).  I'usiiibly  el-Jebeilia,  between 
'Amman  and  et-SuU. 

JoKSEAM  (Dj;-ip;),  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  56).    Not  known. 

JoKMEAM  (D^pp;),  in  Ephraim,  given  to  Ko- 
hathito  Levitcs  (I  Chr.  vi.  68;  IK.  iv. 
12,  tliouph  in  A.V.  inaccurotely  Jok- 
iicaiu).  I'oasibly  in  the  e.i8tern  part  of 
the  tribe,  aud  identical  witli  Kibzaim. 
Not  known. 

JoKNEAM  (D^:p;).  1.  In  Zcbulun,  given  to 
Merarito  Levites  (Josh.  xii.  22,  xix.  11, 
xxi.  31).  Elsewhere  Cyamon  :  now  TM 
Keimun.  [9.]  2.  1  K.  iv.  12.    A  mis- 

take of  the  A.V.  for  Jokmeam. 

JoKTHE-EL  (^(»np"J.  1.  In  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (josh.  xv.  38).  Not  known. 
2.  The  later  name  of  an  Edomite  strong- 
hold (2  K.  xiv.  7).     Possibly  Pttia. 

JOPPA  (is;.  I.e.  YafO),  2  Chr.  ii.  16;  Ezra  iii. 
7 ;  Jonah  i.  3 ;  Acts  ix.  36, 38, 42,  43,  x.  5, 
8,  23,  32,  xi.  5,  13.  Elsewhere  Japlio 
and  Jojjpe.    Now  Ya/a.      [3,  9,  19,  21.] 

Jopi'E  ('IiJiriTT)),  1  Esdr.  V.  55 ;  1  Mace.  x.  75, 
76,  xi.  6,  xii.  33,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5,  34.  xv. 
28,35;  2  Mace.  iv.  21,  xii.  3,  7.  Else- 
where Joppa. 

Jordan  (pi^n,  i.e.  ha-Yurden;  Iop5o'i'7)s), 
Gen.  xxxii.  10,  1.  10.  11;  Num.  xiii.  29, 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  ,5,  19. 
21,  29,  32,  xxxiii.  48-51,  xxxiv.  12,  15, 
XXXV.  1,  10,  14,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  i.  1,  5, 
ii.  29,  iii.  8,  17,  20,  25.  27,  iv.  21,  22,  26. 
41,  46,  47,  49,  ix.  1,  xi.  30,  31.  xii.  10, 
xxvii.  2,  4,  12,  XXX.  18,  xxxi.  2.  13. 
xxxii.  47;  Josh.  i.  2,  11,  14,  15,  ii.  7,  10. 
iii.  1,  8,  11,  13-15,  17,  iv.  1,  3.  5,  7-10, 
16-20,  22,  23,  V.  1,  vii.  7,  ix.  1,  10,  xii. 
1,  7,  xiii.  8,  23,  27,  32,  xiv.  3,  xv.  5,  xvi. 
1,  7,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  7.  12,  19,  20,  xix.  22, 
33,  34,  XX.  8,  xxii.  4,  7,  10.  11,  25.  xxiii. 
4,  xxiv.  8,  11;  Judg.  iii.  28,  v.  17,  vii. 
24.  25,  viii.  4,  x.  8,  9,  xi.  13,  22,  xii.  5,  6 ; 
1  Sum.  xiii.  7,  xxxi.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  29.  x. 
17,  xvii.  22,  24,  xix.  15,  17,  18,  31,  36, 
39,  41,  XX.  2,  xxiv.  5;  IK.  ii.  8,  xvii.  3, 
6 :  2  K.  iu  6,  7,  13.  v.  10,  14,  vi.  2,  4,  vii. 
15,  X.  33;  1  Chr.  vi.  78,  xii.  15,  37,  xix. 
17,  xxvi.  30;  Job  xl.  23;  Ps.  xlii.  6, 
cxiv.  3.  5;  Is.  ix.  1 ;  Jer.  xii.  5,  xlix.  19, 
1.  44;  Ezek.xlvii.  18;  Zecli.  xi.  3;  Judith 
i.  9,  V.  15  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  26  ;  I  Mace.  v. 
24,  52,  ix.  34,  42,  43,  45,  48 ;  Matt,  iii  .5. 
6,  13,  iv.  15.  25,  xix.  1 ;  Maik  i.  5,  9,  iii. 
8,  X.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  3,  iv.  1 ;  Joiin  i.  28.  iii. 
26,  t.  40.  [2,  7,  9,  19.] 

Jordan  near  JtmcHO  (inn;  jn-r,  i.e.  Jonlan- 
Jerieho),  tl.o  part  of  the  rivi  r  opposite 
Jiricho  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  50,  xxxiv.  15,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 
13). 

Jordan,  the  plain  of  Qjf'n  nss),  Gen. 
xiii.  10,  11;  1  K.  vii.  46;'"2"Cbr.  iv.  17. 
The  oiisisor  circle  of  ve;;elatiou  ou  wliic'i 
the  five  "cities  of  the  plain"  ttood. 
Probably  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  the  Now  Test,  it  is  "  the  region  round 
about  J."  (i  irt ptxaipos  tov  'I.)  Malt.  iii.  5  ; 
Luke  iii.  3.  It  is  culled  simply  "the 
plain"  (i237i)  in  Gen.  xiii.  12,  x  x.  17. 
2.5,  28,  29;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
23  ;  Neb.  iii.  22;  and  '•  the  region  round 
about"  in  Luke  vii.  17. 

JoTBAU  (njp;),  2  K.  xxi.  19.  Probably  the 
same  as  the  following  : — 

JoTBATii  and  JoTBATiiAii  (nip;  and  nnap;), 
one  of  the  halting-places  in  the  wiliier- 
nees  (Duut.  x.  7;  Num.  xxxiii.  33,  31). 
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JuDA  ('lovSas,  i.e.  Judas),  the  Greek  form  of 
Jiitlah  (.Judith  xiv.  7 ;  Ecclus.  xlv.  25, 
xlix.  4;  Car.  i.  3,  8,  15,  ii.  1,23,  26;  Sus. 
5(j,  57 ;  1  Mace.  i.  29,  44,  51,  54,  ii.  6,  18, 
iii.  8,  34,  39,  vii.  22,  50;  Matt.  ii.  6; 
Luke  i.  39). 

JcDA,  A  CITY  OP  (Luke  i.  29).  Probably  else- 
where Juttah. 

JuDAH  (aii.T,  'lovSas),  Gen.  xxix.  35,  xxxv. 
23,  xxivii.  2G,  xxxviii.  1,  2,  6-8,  11,  12, 

15,  20,  22-24,  26,  xliii.  3,  8,  xliv.  14,  16, 

18,  xlv i.   12,  28,  xlix.  8,  9,  10;  Exod.  i. 

2,  xxxi.  2,  7   XT.  30,  xxxviii.  22 ;  Num. 

I.  7,  26,  27,  ii.  3,  9,  vii.  12,  x.  14,  xiii.  6, 
xxvi.  19,  20,  22,  xxxiv.  19;  Deut.  xxvii. 
12,  xxxiii.  7;  Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18,  xi.  21, 
xiv.  6,  XV.  1,  12,  13,  20,  21,  63,  xviii. 

5,  11,  14,  xix.  1,  9,  XX.  7,  xxi.  4,  9,  11 ; 
Judg.  i.  2,  3,  4,  8-10,  16-19,  x.  9,  xv.  9- 

II,  xvii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xx.  18;  Kuth 
iv.  12;  1  Sam.  xi.  8,  xv.  4,  xvii.  1,  52, 
xviii.  16,  xxiii.  3,  23,  xxvii.  6,  10,  xxx. 
14,  16,  26;  2  Sam.  i.  18,  ii.  1,  7,  10,  iii. 
8,  10,  v.  5,  vi.  2,  xi.  II,  xix.  11,  14-16, 
4(M3,  XX.  2,  4,  5,  xxi.  2,  xxiv.  1,  7,  9  ;  1 
K.  i.  9,  35,  ii.  32,  iv.  20,  25,  xii.  17,  20, 
23,  27,  32,  xiii.  1,  12,  14,  21,  xiv.  21,  22, 
29,  XV.  1,  7,  9,  17,  22,  23,  25,  28,  33,  xvi. 

8,  10,  15,  23,  29,  xix.  3,  xxii.  2,  10,  v:9, 
41,  45,  51;  2  K.  i.  17.  iii.  1,  7,  9,  14, 
viii.  16,  19,  20,  22,  23,  25,  29,  ix.  16,21, 

27,  29,  X.  13,  xii.  18,  19,  xiii.  1,  10,  12, 
xiv.   1,  9-13,  1.5.  17,  18,  21-2.S,  28,  xv. 

1,  6,  8,  13,  17,  23,  27,  32,  36,  37,  xvi.  1, 

19,  xvii.  1,  13,  18,  19,  xviii.  1,  5,  13,  14, 

16,  22.  xix.  10,  XX.  20,  xxi.  11,  12,  16,  17, 

2.5,  xxii.  13,  16,  18,  xxiii.  1,  2,  5,  8,  11, 
12,  17,  22,  24,  26-28,  xxiv.  2,  3,  5,  12,  20, 
XXV.  21,27;  1  Clir.  ii.  1,  3,  4,  10,  iv.  1, 

21,  27, 41,  v.  2, 17,  vi.  15,  55,  57,  65,  ix.  1, 

3,  4,  xii.  IC,  24,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  .5,  xxvii.  18 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  11,  x.  17,  xi.  1,  3,  5,  10, 
12,  14, 17,  23,  xii.  4,  5,  12,  xiii.  1,  13-16, 
18,  xiv.  4-8.  12,  XV.  2,  8,  9,  15,  xvi.  1,  6, 
7, 11,  xvii.  5-7,  9,  10,  12-14, 19,  xviii.  3, 9, 

28,  xix.  1,  5,  XX.  3-5,  13,  15,  17,  18,  20, 

22,  24,  27,  31,  33,  xxi.  3,  8,  10-13,  17, 
xxii.  1,  6,  8,  xxiii.  2,  8,  xxiv.  5,  6,  9,  17, 
18,23,  XXV.  5,  10,  12,  13,  17-19,  21-23, 

25,  26,  28,  xxvi.  1,  2,  xxvii.  4,  7,  xxviii. 

6,  9,  10,  17-19,  25,  26,  xxix.  8,  21,  xxx. 

1.6,  12,  24,  25,  xxxi.  1,  6,  20,  xxxii.  1,  8, 

9,  12,  23,  25,  32,  33,  xxxiii.  9,  14,  16, 
xxxiv.  3,  5,  9,  11,  21,  24,  26,  29,  30,  xxxv. 
18,  21,  24,  27,  xxxvi.  4,  8,  10,  23;  Ezr.i  i. 

2,  3,  5,  8,  ii.  1,  iii.  9,  iv.  I,  4,  6,  v.  1,  vii. 
14,  ix.  9,  X.  7,  9;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  5,  7,  U:  10, 
T.  J4,  vi.  7,  17,  18,  vii.  6,  xi.  3,  4,  9,  20, 
2»,  25,  36,  xii.  8,  31,  32,  34,  36,  44,  xiii. 
12,15-17;  Estb.  ii.  6;  Ps.  xlv.ii.  11,  Ix. 

7,  Ixiii.  title,  Ixviii.  27,  Ixix.  35,  Ixxvi.  1, 
Ixxviii.  68,  xcvii.  8,  cviii.  8,  cxiv.  2; 
I'rov.  XXV.  1 ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  I,  iii.  1,  8,  v.  3, 
7,  vii.  1,  6,  17,  viii.  8,  ix.  21,  xi.  12,  13, 
xxii.  8, xx.xvi.  I,  7,  xxxvii.  10,  31,  xxxviii. 
9,  xl.  9,  xliv.  26,  xlviii.  1,  Ixv.  9;  Jer.  i. 
2,  3,  15,  18,  ii.  28,  iii.  7,  8,  10,  II,  iv.  .3, 

4,  5,  16,  V.  11,  20,  vii.  2,  17,  30,  34,  viii. 
1,  ix.  11,  26,  X.  22,  xi.  2,  6,  9,  12,  13.  xiii. 

9,  19,  xiv.  2,  19,  XV.  4,  xvii.  1,  19,  20,  25, 

26,  xviii.  U,  xix.  3,  4,  7,  13,  xx  4,  5,  xxi. 
7,  11,  xxii.  1,  2,  6,  11,  18,  24,  30,  xxiii.  6, 
xxiv.  1,  5,  8,  XXV.  1,  2,  3,  18,  xxvi.  1,  2, 

10,  18,  19,  xxvii.  1,  3,  12,  18,  20,  21, 
xxviii.  1,  4,  xxix.  2,  3,  22,  xxx.  3,  4, 
xxxi.  24,  xxxii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  30,  32,  35,  44, 
xxxiii.  4,  7,  10,  13,  14,  16,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6 
7,  19,  21,22,  xxxv.  1,  13,  17,  xxxxi.  1,2 
6,  9,  28-32,  xxxvii.  1,  7,  xxxviii.  22 
xxxix.  1.  4,  6,  xl.  1,  5,  11,  12,  15,  xiii 

•     15,  19,  xliii.  4,  5,  9,  xliv.  2,  6,  7,  9,  11 
12.  14,  17,  21,  24,  26-28,  30,  xlv.  1,  xlvi 


I  2,  xlix.  34, 1.  4,  20,  33,  Ii.  5,  59,  Iii.  8,  10, 

27.  31;  Lara.  i.  3,  15,  ii.  2,  5,  v.  11; 
Ezek.  viii  1,  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  17,  xxxvii. 
16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  8,  22,  31  ;  Dan.  i.  1,  2, 
6,  ii.  25,  v.  13,  vi.  13,  ix.  7;  Hos.  i.  1,  II, 
iv.  15,  V.  5,  10,  13,  vi.  4,  11,  viii.  14, 
X.  II,  xi.  12,  xii.  2;  Joel  iii.  1.  6,  8,  18, 
19,  20;  Amos  i.  1,  ii.  4,  5;  Obad.  12; 
Mic.  i.  1,  5,  9,  V.  2;  Nah.  i.  15;  Zcph.  i. 
1,4;  Hiigg.  i.  1,  14,  ii.  2,  21;  ZtcU.  i. 
12,  19,  21,  ii.  12,  ix.  7,  13,  xi.  14,  xii.  2, 
5,  6,  7,  xiv.  5,  14,  21 ;  Mai.  ii.  11,  iii.  4. 

JuDAH,  THE  HOUSE  (';  n-3),  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11, 
xii.  8;  IK.  xii.'  21,  23;   2  K.  xix.  30; 

1  Chr.  xxviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xix.  II,  xsii.  10; 
Neh.  iv.  16;  Is.  xxii.  21;  Jer.  iii.  18,  v. 
11,  xi.  10,  17,  xii.  14,  xiii.  11,  xxxi.  27, 
31,  xxxvi.  3;  Ezek.  iv.  6,  viii.  17,  ix.  9, 
XXV.  3,  8,  12;  Hos.  i.  7,  v.  12,  14;  Zeph. 
ii.  7 ;  Zech.  viii.  13,  15, 19,  x.  3,  6,  xii.  4. 

JuDAH,  THE  LAND  OP  (';  y^N),  Deut.  xxxiv.  2; 
Ruth  i.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxii'.  5  ;  2  K.  xxv.  22 ; 

2  Chr.  xvii.  2;  Neh.  v.  14;  Is.  xix.  17, 
xxvi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  2:^,  xxxix.  10,  xliv.  9, 
14;  Amos  vii.  12;  Zech.  i.  21;  Matt.  ii. 
6  ;  1  Mace.  vii.  22,  50,  K.V. 

Jldah,  THE  CITY  OP  ("_  TJ?),  2  Chr.  xxv.  28. 
Probably  the  City  of  David  at  Jerusalem. 

JcDAH,  THE  WILDEBNES3  OF  (';  n3in),  the  desert 
country  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jeshimon  (Judg.  i.  16 ;  Ps. 
Ixiii.  title).  [9.] 

JuDAn  upos  (R.V.  at)  Jordan  Qiyn  /'),  Josh. 
xix.  34.  Possibly  a  corrupti  n  of  some 
other  mime. 

JuDEA  (TVI".,  'louSala),  the  Greek  form  of 
Judah,  though  with  a  larger  signification  ; 
the  province  rather  than  the  mere  tribe 
(Ezra  V.  8;  1  Esdr.  i.  26,  33,  35,  37,  39, 

46,  ii.  5,  8,  12,  16,  iv.  45,  v.  72,  vi.  8,  27, 
viii.  12;  Tob.  i.  18;  Judith  i.  12,  iii.  9, 
iv.  1,  3,7,  13.  viii. 21, xi.  19;  Esth.  xi.  4; 
1  Mace.  iv.  35,  v.  8,  18,  23,  45,  53,  60,  68, 
vi.  .%  12,  48,  53,  vii.  10,  24,  46,  ix.  1,  50, 
57,  60,  03,  72,  x.  30,  33,  37,  38,  45,  xi.  20, 
28,  31,  xii.  4,  3.5,  46,  52,  xiii.  1,  12,  33, 
xiv.  33,  XV.  30,  ,39-41,  xvi.  10;  2  Mace.  i. 
1,  10,  V.  11,  xi.  5,  xiii.  1,  13,  xiv.  12,  14, 
XV.  22 ;  Matt.  ii.  1,  5,  22,  iii.  1,  5,  iv.  25, 
xix.  1,  xxiv.  16;  Mark  i.  5,  iii.  7,  x.  1, 
xiii.  14;  Luke  i.  5,  65,  ii.  4,  iii.  I,  v.  17, 
vi.  17,  vii.  17,  xxi.  21 ;  Jolin  iii.  22,  iv.  3, 

47,  54,  vii.  3,  xi.  7;  Acts  i.  8,  ii.  9,  14, 
viii.  I,  ix.  31,  x.  .37,  xi.  I,  29,  xii.  19,  xv. 
1,  xxi  10,  xxvi.  20,  xxviii.  21 ;  Kora.  xv. 
31 ;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Gal.  i.  22;  1  The>8.  ii. 
14).  [19,  21.J 

Jlttah  (tdv  and  ntp'),  in  the  hill-counlry  of 
Judah,  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv. 
55,  xxi.  16;  possibly  aho  Luke  i.  39, 
Juda).     Now  Yulta,  near  Kurmul. 


Kabzkel  CrN^ap),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  21;  2  Sam.  xxiii  20; 
1  Chr.  xi.  22).    Elsewhere  Jekabzeel. 

Kades  (KciSriJ,  K.V.  Kadesu),  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Kadesh  (Judith  i.  9). 

Kadesh  (P'^PJ,  the  scene  of  Miriam's  death, 
anil  of  a  lengthened  stay  of  the  Israelites 
(Gen.  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14,  xx.  1 ;  Num.  xiii.  26, 
XX.  1,  14,  16,  22,  xxvii.  U,  xxxiii.  H6,37  ; 
Deut.  i.  46;  Judg.  xi.  16,  17;  Pa.  xxix.  8; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  OrigiimUy 
En  M  shjiat.     Also  Kadesh-barueu  and 


Meribah-Kadcsh.  Perhaps  Kedeah  and 
Kades.  Not  yet  identified,  but  perhaps 
at  'Ain  el-Weiheh  or  'A in  Kadit.        [7.] 

Kadesh-barnea  (!J.3"13  tripj,  a  fuller  name  of 
Kadesh  (Num.  xxxii.  8,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Deut.  i. 
2,  19,  ii.  14,  ix.  23 ;  Josh.  x.  41,  xiv.  6,  7, 
XV.  3).  [7.] 

Kadmomtes,  the  (•jbiprj),  an  ancient  tribe 
(Gen.  XV.  19).  Probably  tho  same  with 
the  Beue-Kedem,  or  "  children  of  tho 

East." 

Kanaii  (njpj,  in  Ashcr,  near  Zidon  (Josh.  xix. 
28).      Perhaps    Kdiia,   7   miles   S.E.    of 

Tyre. 

Kanah,  the  river  (njp^  ^ra),  a  torrent  which 
divided  Ephraim  from  Manassoh  (Josh. 
xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).     Now  Wdily  Kdnah. 

Kabkaa  (Vp"ipn,  R.V.  Kabka),  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Joih.  xv.  3  only).  Not 
known. 

Kabkor  (np"?pn),  far  oast  of  Jordan  (Judg.  viii. 
10),  probably  beyond  Kanaiodt. 

Kabtah  (nnnp),  in  Zebulun,  allotted  to  Me- 
rarito  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34  only).  Not 
known. 

Kartan  Qrinp),  in  Naphtali,  allotted  to  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (.losh.  xxi.  32).  Else- 
where perhaps  Kirjathaim. 

Kattath  (nap),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15). 

Not  known. 
Kedab  (^^p.),  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  inhabiting 

the   north   of  Arabia,  east  of  the  Holy 

Laud  (Gen.  xxv.   13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;   Ps. 

cxx.  5;  Cant.  i.  5;   Is.  xxi.  16,  17,  xiii. 

11,  Ix.  7;    Jer.  ii.  10,   xlix.  28;  Ezek. 

xxvii.  21).  [18.] 

Kedemoth  (nblp),  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  allotte.i  to  Keuben  and  the  Merarito 
Levites  (Josh.  xiii.  18,  xxi.  37;  1  Chr. 
vi.  79).     Not  known. 

Kedesh  (E'lp).  1.  In  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  23).  Possibly  identical  with 
Kadesh.  2.  In  Iseachar,  and  allotted 

to Gershonite Levites (1  Chr.vi.72).  Else- 
where Kishon.  Now  possibly  Tell  Abu  Ka- 
deis.  3.  Also  K.  IN  Galilee  ("^'Sja  'p), 
a  royal  Canaanite  city  taken  by  Joshua, 
in  Naphtali;  appointed  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(Josh.  xii.  22,  xix.  37,  xx.  7,  xxi.  .32; 
Judg.  iv.  6,  9,  10,  11;  2  K.  xv.  29;  1 
Chr.  vi.  76  ;  1  Maoc.  xi.  63).  Elsewheie 
Cades,  now  probablv  Kades,  10  miles  N. 
of  Sa/ed.  '  [9.] 

Keuelathah  (nn^np),  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  22). 

Keilah  (n^'yp),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  x\V44;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-8,  10-13; 
Neh.  iii.  17,  18).  Now  Kila,  6  miles  W. 
of  IJu  hill. 

Kenath  (n:p),  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  42 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  lis  name  was 
changed  to  Nobah,  but  is  now  again 
Kaiiawdt.  [9.J 

Kerioth  (mnp).  1.  lu  the  siuth  of  Judah 
• — Kerioth-Hezron  (as  in  R.V.),  Josh.  xv. 
23.  Perhaps  the  naiive  place  of  Judas 
Is-cariot.  Pos.sibly  Khurhet  rl-Kunilein, 
south  of  Hebron.     [9.]  2.  In  Moab, 

on  the  Mislior  or  downs  east  of  tho  D.ad 
Sea  (Jer.  xlviii.  24.  In  ver.  41,  imirgiu 
A  and  K.V.,  the  word  is  translated  '•  the 
cities  "). 


INDEX. 


Kbxiz,  the  valley  or  (y>»p  ppE,  B.V.  Emkk- 
xanaX  in  Boqjnmin  (Jush.  xviii.  21). 
El8«wiiore  poaaibly  Betb-Basi.  Not 
known. 

KiBBOTU  iiAT-TAAVAH  (."r)»vyi  lii^p).  one  of 
the  itatioiw  in  the  wildornesg  (Kuiii.  xi. 
34).    Not  identifiitl. 

KiBXAlM  (D<X3p),  in  Mount  Kpbraim  (Joeb. 
xxi.  22);  ailutuxl  to  the  Kohathite  Levites. 
Klaowbero  poiwibly  Jokmoum.  Nut  iden- 
tiflt-a. 

KiDROM,   THB  BBOOK  (fi'TTp   V?').    *    Vttlloy   Or 

torrent-bed  between  Jerusalem  and  tlio 
Mount  of  Olivfs  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  IK.  ii. 
37,  XV.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  C,  12;  2  Chr.  xv. 
16,  xxix.  16,  XXX.  14;  Jer.  xxxi.  40).  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  4,  Kidron  only.  Elsewhere 
Cedron.  Now  HVii/y  Sitti  Maryam,  and 
Valley  of  Jehothaphal.  [25,  26,  27.] 

KiNAH  (JVp),  in  the  south  of  Judab  (Josh. 
XV.  22).    Not  known. 

KiB  (TpX  a  country  from  which  the  Syrians 
came  (Amoa  ix.  7),  and  to  which  they 
wore  taken  captive  from  Damascus  (2  K. 
xvi.  9;  Anioei.5);  connected  with  Elam 
(Is.  xxii.  6).  Not  known,  but  perhaps  in 
Lower  Slesupotamia. 

KiB-HARASETH  (2  K.  iii.  25,  li.V.  Kir-hare- 
seth);  KiR-HARESU  (Is.  xti.  11);  Kir- 
HAKE.SETH  (Is.  xvi.  7);  and  Kir-iiebes 
(Jer.  xlviii.  31,  Sti).    See  Kir  of  Moab. 

KiRlATHAiM  (D;n;Tp),  a  place  in  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Elsewhere 
Kirjathaim. 

KIRIATOIARIUS  (Kopiodidpios),  I  Esdr.  v.  19  : 
a  corruption  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

KiRioTH  (nrnpri,  R.V.  Kerioth),  in  Moab 
(Amos  ii.  2).    Elsewhere  Kerioth. 

KiRJATH  (n'JTp,  E.V.  KiRiATii),  iu  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  Now  Kuriet  el-^Enah. 
Perhaps  elsewhere  Kirjath-jearim. 

KiBJATUAiM  (trrijTf),  E.V.  Kiriathaim).  1. 
On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  lieuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  37;  Josb.  xiii.  19).  Else- 
where Kiratliaim.  Possibly  el~Kureiyat, 
between  Diboii  and  Medeba.  [9.]  2.  In 
Nuphtali;  allotted  to  Gershonite  Levites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  76).    Elsewhere  Kartan. 

KiRJATII-ARBA  (PSIN  'p,  R.V.  KiRlATn-A.),  an 

early  name  of  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv. 
27;  Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13,  54,  xx.  7,  xxi. 
11;  Judg.  i.  10);  given  without  that  ex- 
planation in  Neh.  xi.  25  only.  [7.] 

KlBJATH-ARIM  (Cf-^   'p,  K.V.  KiBIATH-A.),  an 

abbreviation  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Ezra  ii. 
25). 

KiRJATH-BAAL     (^p3    'p,     R.V.    KiBIATH-B.), 

another  name  for  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh. 
XV.  60,  xviii.  14).  Also  Baalah  aiid 
Baale-of-Judah. 

KiRJATH-HUZOTH  (niln   ip,  R.V.  KlRIATH-H.), 

in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  39).    Not  known. 

iClBJATH-JEARIM  (.O^V'^  'p.R.V.  KiRIATH-J.),  one 

of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonitos  (Josh. 
ix.  17),  on  north  boundary  of  Judah  (xv. 
9),  and  soutliern  one  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
14,  15);  belonged  to  Judali  (Josh.  xv. 
GU);  depository  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  vi.  21, 
vii.  1,2;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6 ;  2  Chr.  i.  4); 
native  place  of  the  prophet  Urijah  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20).  See  also  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  .')2,  53; 
Judg.  xviii.  12;  Nob.  vii.  29.  Perhaps 
alluded  to  iu    Ps.  cxxxii.  6 — "wood."   ) 


AUo  called  Baalah,  Banle-of-Judab,  Kir- 
jath-arim,  KirJHth-l)aal,  Kiriathiarus. 
Now  either  Khurbel  'Erma  or  Kuriet  el- 
'JCnab.  [9, 23.] 

KiRJATB-SAKNAH   (n}D  p,    R.V.     KiBIATH-S.), 

another  name  for  Dcbir  (Josh.  xv.  49). 
Also  called  K.-sepher. 

KiRJATII-SEPHKK    (iSg  'p,     R.V.     KlRIATB-8.), 

one  of  the  names  of  Debir  or  Kirjath- 
siinnah  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16;  Judg. i  11,12). 

KiB  OF  Moab  (3(tiD  fp),  a  fortress  in  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  1).  Now  Kerah.  Elsewhere 
Kir-harateth,  etc.  [9.] 

KisnioK  (jiT'p),  in  Issachar;  allottitd  to  Gcr- 
shonite  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  20;  in  xxi.  28, 
incorrectlv  "Kishon").  Now  possibly 
Tell  Abu  Kadfit. 

Kishon,  the  riveb  ifxf'p  ^nj),  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  7,  13,  v. 
21  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  ineorr.  "  Kison"),  and 
of  the  slaiigiiter  of  the  jiriests  by  Elijah 
(I  K.  xviii.  40).  Now  the  Nahr  el-Mu- 
ItutVa.  [9.] 

KisiioN  (jvr'p,  R.V.  Kishion),  an  incorrect 
rendering  of  Kishion  (Josli.  xxi.  28). 
Elsewhere  Kedcsh. 

Kiso.v  (|i»'p),  an  incorrect  rendering  of  Kishon 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9). 

KiTHi.isH  Cif'hn2,  R.V.  Cuitiimsh),  in  the  low- 
land of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  Not  known. 

KiTRON  (ji-CJp),  a  town  of  Zebulun  (Judg.  i. 
30).  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Kattath. 
Identified  in  the  Talmud  with  Seffurieh. 

KiTTiM  (D'na),  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7.  Else- 
where Ohittim.  [1.] 

KoA  (pip),  a  tribal  or  district  name,  per- 
haps the  Assyrian  StUu,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Diydla  (Ezek.  xxiii.  23). 


Labak  (jj^),  Deut.  i.  1.    Not  known. 

Lachish  (c'o^),  an  Amorite  city  destroyed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  23,  31-35,  xii.  II)  ; 
in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (xv.  39)  ;  fortified 
by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi  9) ;  besieged  by 
Sennacherib  (2  Clir.  xxxii.  9 ;  2  K.  xviii. 
14,  17,  xix.  8 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  2,  xxxvii.  8  ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  See  also  2  K.  xiv.  19;  2 
Chr.  xxv.  27;  Neh.  xi.  30;  Mio.  i.  13. 
Now  Tell  eUHety.  [9.] 

Ladder  of  Tybus  (ji  itA7;uo|  Tiipou),  1  Mace, 
xi.  59.  The  Eat  en-Nahurah,  north  of 
'Akka. 

LaHAI-BOI,  THE  WELL  ('lin  Tih   H!*?),  Gen.  xxiv. 

62,  xxv.  11.     Elsewhere  Beer-lahai-roi. 

Laumau  (ddpi^,  R.V.  Laiimas),  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  Now  possibljr 
Kkurhet  el-Lahm. 

Laish(»'^).  1.  The  original  name  of  the 
city  ban  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  14,  27,  29). 
Elsewhere  Lesliem.  Now  Tell  el-KaJy. 
[9.]  2.  (he';^,  i.e.  Laishah,  and  so  iu 
R.V.),  apparently  a  village  of  Benjamin 
(Is.  X.  30).    Possibly  the  same  as  Adasa. 

Laevu  (nip^,  i.e.  Lakkum,  and  so  in  E.V.), 
on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33).     Not  known. 

Laodicea  (AoaSdrfia),  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
Colosso)  (Col.  iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  i.  11,  iii. 
14).  Now  E»ki-hii$aT,  near  Denitli.  [21.] 


Lasea  (Aairaia),  a  place  in  Crete  (Acts  xxvii. 
8).  Its  ruins  still  retain  the  ancient 
name.  [21.] 

Lasha  (pp'^).  Gen.  x.  19.  Not  known.  Pro- 
bubly  on  cast  side  of  the  Jordan. 

Lashabon  (pi^K  B.V.  Las-suarcs),  a  Cans- 
anito  city  (Josh.  xii.  18).  Now  perhaps 
Siirdna,  in  Galilee. 

Lebanon  (jij^'^n),  the  well-known  mountain- 
range  in  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  on 
the  west  of  the  plain  of  el-Iiukaa  (Deut. 
i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4,  ix.  1,  xi.  17, 
xii.  7,  xiii.  5,  6  ;  Jmlg.  iii.  3,  ix.  15 ;  1  K. 
.  iv.  33,  v.  6,  9,  14,  vii.  2,  ix.  19,  x.  17, 21 ; 
2  K.  xiv.  9,  xix.  23;  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  16,  viii. 
6,  ix.  16,  20,  xxv.  18;  Ezra  iii.  7;  Pa. 
xxix.  5,  6,  Ixxii.  16;  xcii.  12,  civ.  16; 
Cant.  iii.  9,  iv.  8,  II,  15,  v.  15,  vii.  4;  Is. 
ii.  13,  X.  34,  xiv.  8,  xxix.  17,  xxxiii.  9, 
xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24,  xl.  16,  Ix.  13;  Jer. 
xviii.  14,  xxii.  6,  20,  23;  Ezek.  xvii.  3, 
xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  3,  15,  16;  Ho.'*,  xiv.  5,  6, 
7;  Nab.  i.  4;  Hab.  ii.  17;  Zecb.  x.  10, 
xi.  1).  Elsewhere  Libanus.  [3,  9,  11.] 
N.  B. — Anti-libanus  ('A^iaZ/Sotos) — 
the  range  on  the  east  of  the  Buka'a — 
occurs  in  Judith  i.  7.  [3.] 

Lebaoth  (niNS^),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32).     Not  known. 

Lebiinah  (nJiaS),  near  Sliiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19). 
Now  el-Lubban,  2  miles  west  of  Seilin. 

[9.] 

Lebabim  (D':nS),  a  Mizraite  people  (Gen.  x. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  Probably  identical 
with  the  Lubini.  [1.] 

Lehi  Cn^n),  in  Judab,  on  tbe  confines  of  Phi- 
listia,  near  the  cliff  Etam  (Judg.  xv.  9, 14, 
19:  in  vor.  19,  "in  the  jaw"  should  be 
"  in  Lehi,"  and  so  in  K.V.).    Not  known. 

Lesiiem  (d»S),    Josh.   xix.  47.      Elsewhere 

Laish. 
Letisiiim  (DriB^),  the  tribe  of  Dedan,  son  of 

Jokshan  (Gen.  xxv.  3).    Not  known. 

Leummim  (D'Et*!^),  the  tribe  of  Dedan,  son  of 
Jokshan  (Gen.  xxv.  3).    Not  known. 

Libanus  (4  Ai'/Savoj),  the  Greek  form  of  Le- 
bsnon  (1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v.  55 ;  2  Esdr.  xv. 
20  ;  Judith  i.  7;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13, 1. 12). 

LiBNAH  (nj3^).  1.  A  city  in  the  lowland 
of  Judab,  apparently  between  Makkidiih 
and  Lachish  (Josh.  x.  29,  31,  32,  ;i9.  xii. 
15,  XV.  42).  Allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh. 
xxi.  13;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  Besieged  by 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  8 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  8). 
See  also  2  K.  viii.  22,  xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18 ; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  10;  Jer.  Iii.  1.  Not  known. 
2.  One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21). 
Not  known. 

Libya  (bis,  «.«.  Put,  as  in  R.V. :  Ai/3iJi)),  the 
part  of  Africa  N.W.  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx. 
5,  xxxviii.  5;  Acts  ii.  10).  In  Jer.  xhi. 
9  "the  Libyans"  should  bo  "Put." 
Elsewhere  Lubim.  [17, 18,  21.] 

Libyans  (do^),  inaccurately  for  Lubim  (Dau. 
xi.  43). ' 

LoD  (ih),  a  town  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12 ; 
Ezra  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  In  the 
New  Testament  Lydda,  now  Ludd.  [9.] 

Lo-i>kbab  (ijT  i'r),  beyond  Jordan  (2  Sam.  ix. 
4,  5;  xvii.  27;  and  ()0ssibly  Josh.  xiii. 
26,  "  of  Debir  ").     Not  known. 
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LuBQi  and  LrBiMs  (d'31^),  an  African  penple 
named  with  Cusbites  and  Sukkiim  (2 
Chr.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8  ;  Nah.  iii.  9).  Probably 
the  same  as  the  Lehabim,  and  situated 
N.W.  of  Egypt.  Elsewhere  Libya  and 
Libyans. 

LcD  and  Lvmsi  (yh  and  a^yh),  a  people 
(Gen.  X.  13,  22  ;  1  Chr.  i.  U,  17)  named 
with  Cu.sh  and  Put  ([s.  Ixvi.  19;  Jer. 
xlvi.  9;  E2ek.  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5; 
Judith  ii.  23).  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9  it  is  ren- 
dered Lydiar  (R.V.  Ludim),  and  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  6,  Lydia  (B.V.  Lud).  The 
Ludim  were  situated  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, north  of  Eeypt,  and  were  pro- 
bably Lydian  mercenaries.  [1,  18.] 

LuHiTHjTHE  ASCENT  OF  (n>ni'?n  nfjp.D),  a  plsce 
in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  5).  Not 
known,  but  perhaps  Tal'at  el-Heith,  W. 
of  Mt.  Nebo. 

Lrz  (rh,  and  nti'?,  i.e.  Lnzah).  1.  Either 
close  to  or  identical  with  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19,  XXXV.  6,  xlviii.  3  ;  Josh.  xvi. 
2,  xviii.  18;  Judg.  i.  23).  [3.]  2.  In 
the  "land  of  the  Hittites"(Judg.  i.  26). 
Not  known. 

Lycaonix  (^AvKaofla),  a  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
forming  pnrt  of  the  provinces  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Galatia  (Acts  xiv.  6,  11).  [21.] 

Ltcia  (Au*/o),  in  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  Rhodes  (I  Mace.  xv.  23;  Acts 
xxvii.  5).  [21.] 

Lydda  (AiJSSa),  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  S.E. 
of  Joppa  (1  Mace.  xi.  34  ;  Acts  ix.  32,  35, 
38).   The  ancient  Lod  ;  now  Lmld.  [19.] 

Lydia  (At/5/'a),  maritime  province  in  west  of 
Asia  Minor  (I  Mace.  viii.  8).  In  Ezek. 
XXX.  5  (^h)  it  is  incorrectly  put  for  Lud. 

Lydiaxs  (anh),  an  inaccurate  rendering  of 
Lndim  (Jtr.  xlvi.  9). 

Lystba  (Ai/o-T/io),  in  Lyeaonia,  near  Derbe 
(Acta  xiv.  G,  8,  21,  xvi.  1,  2;  2  Tim.  iii. 
11).     Now  Khatin  Serai.  [21.] 

M. 

Maacah  (iDJp),  a  small  kingdom  adjoining 
Geshur.  '  In  Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7).  The 
people  were  descended  from  Nahor(Gen. 
xxii.  24).     Elsewhere  Syria-Maachah. 

Maacuathi,  and  Maachathites  (tokd), 
Dtut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,13; 
2  Sam.  ixiii.  34;  2K.  xxv.  23;  1  Chr.  iv. 
J9;  Jer.  xl.  8.  The  people  of  the  fore- 
going. 

Maaleh  acbabbim  (O'^yv  rhyc,  R.V.  the 
ascent  of  A.),  Josh.  xv.  3.  Elsewhere, 
Ascent  of  Akrabbim. 

Maarath  (nn;(Ci),  in  tho  highlands  of  Jndah 
(.losh.  XV.  58).     Perhaps  i?e4t  Ummnr. 

Macalos  (Ma>(aA«>),  1  Ebdr.  V.  21.  A  cor- 
ruption of  Michmash. 

MACEl)OXiA(MoKe8o»Ya),  the  well-known  coun- 
try on  the  north  of  Greece  (Acts  xvi.  9, 
10, 12,  xviii.  5,  xix.  21,  22,  29,  xx.  1,  3; 
Rom,  XV.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  16, 
ii.  13,  vii.  .'),  Tiii.  1.  ix.  2,  4,  xi.  9;  Phil, 
iv.  15;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8,  iv.  10;  1  Tim.  i. 
3).  In  tlie  Apocrypha  it  is  denoted  by 
Chitlim.  [21-] 

Macedoniav  (MoicfSui'),  Esth.  xvi.  10,  14; 
1  Mace.  i.  1,  vi.  2;  2  Maoc.  viii.  20; 
Acts  xxvii.  2. 


Machbenah  (K}23d).  Perhaps  a  town  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).    Not  known. 

Machmas  (MaxM"')-  1  Maco.  ix.  73.  The 
Greek  form  of  Michmash. 

Machpelah  (n^MBH),  the  spot  containing 
the  field  ancl  the  cave  purchased  by 
Abraham  for  bis  bnrial-placo  (Gen.  xxiii. 
9,  17, 19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13).  A  cave 
still  exists  beneath  the  floor  of  the  sacred 
enclosure  at  Hebron. 

Madai  (np).  Gen.  x.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5.  Tho 
nation  of  the  Medea.  [1,  18.] 

Madian  (VlaSiifx,  R.V.  Midian),  the  Greek 
form  of  Midian  (Judith  ii.  26 ;  Acts  vii. 
29). 

Madmannah  (njDiD),  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV. '31,^  1  Chr.  il.  49).  Not 
known. 

Madmen  (lono),  in  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  2).  Not 

known. 
Madmenah  (njDin),  in   Benjamin,  north   of 

Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  31).    Not  known. 

Madon  ()i"in),  a  Canaanite  city,  probably  in 
the  north  of  the  country  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xii. 
19).     Now  possibly  Khurbet  Madin. 

Magbish  (P'^iD),  possibly,  but  not  certainly, 
a  place  (Ezra  ii.  30).    Not  known. 

Magdala  (yiayaiay).  accurately  Magadan 
and  so  in  R.V.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  (Matt.  xv.  39).  In  Mark 
it  is  Dalmanutha.  Probably  at,  or  near, 
Mejdel.  [20.] 

Maged  (MnicfS,  R.V.  Maked),  1  Mace.  v.  36. 
Elsewhere  Maked.    Not  known. 

Magiddo  {KayfSSii,  R.V.  Megiddo),  1  Esdr. 
i.  29.     Elsewhere  Megiddo. 

Magog  (:un),  a  Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  5;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  6; 
Rev.  XX.  8).  The  Lydians,  but  in  Ezek. 
possibly  the  Scythians. 

Maiianaim  (D'ri.o),  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Apparently  south  of  the  Jabbok,  in  Gad  ; 
scene  of  the  wrestling  of  Jaf-ob  and  of 
tho  lamentation  of  David  (Gen.  xxxii  2; 
Josh.  xiii.  26,  30.  xxi.  38 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  8, 
12,  29,  xvii.  24,  27,  xix.  32 ;  IK.  ii.  8,  iv. 
14;  1  Chr.  vi.  80;  Cant.  vi.  13,  R.V.). 
Now  possibly  Mahneh.  [9.] 

Maiianeii-dan  ([Tirana),  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
(Judg.  xiii.  25.  xviii.  12).  The  plain  in 
Wddy  el-Mulluk,  or  in  Wady  Surdr. 

Mahavitb  (Q'lnn),  1  Chr.  xi.  46.  Not  known. 
Probably  a  corrupt  rending. 

Makaz  (ypo),  a  place  (1  K.  iv.  9)  apparently 

in  the  N.W.  part  of   Judah,  but    not 

known. 
Maked  (Mok/J),  in  Gilead  (1  Maco.  T.  26, 36). 

Elsewhere  Maged.     Perhaps  el-MeJed,  N. 

of  'Amman. 
Makiieloth  (nSnjJp),  one  of  the  encampments 

in  tho  wilderuess  (Num.  xxxiii.  25). 

Makkedah  (p:^^]^),  the  place  where  the  five 
Canannite  kings  were  killed.  In  tlie  low 
country  of  Judah  (Josh,  x  10,  10,  17,  21, 
28,  29,  XV.  41).  Not  known ;  possibly 
el-Mvghdr. 

Maktesh  (r'rioon),  in  or  near  Jerusalem 
(Zeph.  i.  11).     Not  known. 


Mallos  (MrfAAos),  in  Cilicla,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  20  miles  from  Tarsus 
(2  Mace.  iv.  30).     Now  Kara-tash. 

MAMRE(NiaD),  a  place  facing  Machpelah  at; 
Hebron  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1, 
xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xxxv.  27,  xlix.  30, 
1.  13).     Not  known. 

Manahath  (nnm),  1  Chr.  viii.  6.  A  Benja- 
mite  place.    Not  known. 

Manahethites,  the  (ninjsn,  and  'nnsBn),  a 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.'ii.  .52,  54).' 

Manasseh  (n^jp),  the  tribe  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph.  It 
ultimately  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  of 
Jordan.  That  on  the  east  embraced 
Gilead,  Bash  an,  and  Argob;  that  on  tho 
west  lay  between  Epliraim  and  Issachar 
(Gen.  xii.  51,  xlvi.  20,  xlviii.  1,  5,  13,  14, 
17,  20,  1.  23;  Num.  i.  10,  34,  35,  ii.  20, 
vii.  54,  X.  23,  xiii.  11,  xxvi.  28,  29,  34, 
xxvii.  1,  xxxii.  33,  39-41,  xxxiv.  14,  23, 
xxxvi.  1,  12 ;  Deut.  iii.  13,  14,  xxix.  8, 
xxxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  2;  Josh.  i.  12,  iv.  12, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  29,  31,  xiv.  4,  xvi.  4, 9,  xvii. 
1-3,  5-12,  17,  xviii.  7,  xx.  8,  xxi.  .5, 6,  25, 
27,  xxii.  1,  7,  9-11,  13,  15,  21,  30,  31; 
Judg.  i,  27,  vi.  1.5,  35,  vii.  23,  xi.  29  ;  1  K. 
iv.  13  ;  1  Chr.  v.  18,  23,  26,  vi.  61,  62,  70. 
71,  vii.  14,  17,  29,  ix.  3,  xii.  19,  20,  31, 
37,  xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  20,  21 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  9, 
XXX.  1,  10,  11,  18,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  6,  9, 
Ps.  Ix.  7,  Ixxx.  2,  cviii.  8;  Is.  ix.  21; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  4, 5).     Elsewhere  Manasses. 

[9.] 

Manasses  (Mai/ao-ffijs),  the  Greek  form  of 
Mauasseh  (Rev.  vii.  6). 

Manassites  ('??P),  Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Judg.  xii.  4 
(accurately,  Mauasseh) ;  2  K.  x.  33. 

Maon  (pVD),  in  tho  mountains  of  Judah,  one 
of  the  retreats  of  David  (Josh.  xv.  55 ; 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  24, 25,  xxv.  2).  Now  Ala'in, 
7  miles  south  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Maonites,  the  (i'lva,  i.e.  Maon),  Judg.  x.  12. 

Identical  with  the  Mehunim. 
Mabah  (nnp),  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  3 

days'  distarce  from  the  crosfcing  of  tlie 

Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  23  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8, 

9).     Not  known. 

Maralah  (n^jjna),  on  the  boundary  of  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xix.  11).  Not  knowu  ;  pos- 
sibly M'alul. 

Mareshah  (nffNnp),  in  tho  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xiv.  9, 
10,  XX.  37;  Mic.  i.  15;  1   Mace.   v.  66; 

2  Mace.  xii.  35.  Also  1  Chr.  ii.  42,  iv. 
21).  Now  Khurhtt  Mer'aelt,  close  to  Beit 
Jihrin.  [9.] 

Marisa  (Mapma),  the  Greek  form  of  the  fore- 
going (2  Mace.  xii.  35).  [13.] 

Maroth  (niia),  in  tho  low  country  of  Judali 
(Mic.  i.  12).     Not  known. 

Maks'  Hill,  Acts  xvii.  22.  Elsewhere  Areo- 
pagus, as  in  R.V. 

Masaloth  {MeaaKuiO,  R.V.  Mesaloth),  in  or 

near    Arbela    {Jrbid)  (I    Mace.   ix.   2). 

Possibly  the  caverns  called  Kula'at  Ibn 

Ma'an, 
Mash  (K'a),  a  Shemite,  Aramean  people  (Gen. 

x.  23).    Possibly  survives  in  M.  Masins. 

Elsewhere  Meshech.  [1.] 

Mashal  (Vp)>  1  ^'"'-  ^i-  '^■*'  Eleewhero 
Misheal  and  Misbal,  and  possibly  Ma- 
saloth. 
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MAsniA  (MBffaiKfki.  K.V.  MiXfEii).  1-  Oppo- 
site Jeriiralom  (1  Maoc.  iii.  4(j).  I'be 
nnoicnt  Mirpch  of  Benjamin.  2.  (Mo- 
aipi,  R.V.  Mi/iwli).  On  east  of  Jordan 
(I  Mace.  V.  3.«),  Miipeh  of  Uilead. 

Maskkkah  (np.^?)'  CI""'  x"V'-36;  1  Obr. 

i.  47.    Not  known. 
Massau  (n?e),  aUo  called  Meribih(Exo<l.xvi. 

7;  Pi.  xcv.  8,  B.V.).    Not  known. 
Mattakah  (njna),  on  the  B.  or  S.E.  of  tlio 

Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxi.  18, 19).  Not  known. 

MF.AH,THETOWEROP(riyDri   ^Ijr.ll.V.HAM-M.), 

ill  tho  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Noli.  iii.  1,  xii. 
891    Probably  at  tlie  N.E.  of  tlio  city. 

[26.] 

Meani  (MaW,  B.V.  Maaxi),  1  Eslr.  v.  31.  A 
corrupt  Greek  form  of  Mehunim. 

Mearaii  (nr?P)'  apparently  in  the  north,  near 
Ziiion  (Jofh.  xiii.  4).    Not  known. 

Meuaba  (Mi;5aJ3a'),  tho  Greek  form  of  Medoba 
(1  Maoc.  ix.  :iii). 

Medb,  tiik  ("T9^),  Dan.  xi.  1. 

Medeba  (mtd),  in  Moab,  east  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxi.  30;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16;  1  Chr. 
xix.  7  ;  Is.  XV.  2).  Now  Medeba,  S.E.  of 
Uetiaii.  [9] 

Mei)E.s  the  (-nv,  Mn^ol),  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xvlii. 
II ;  Ezra  vi.  2;  Is.  xiii.  17:  Jer.  xxv.  25, 
li.  1 1,  28 ;  Dftu.  ix.  I ;  2  Ewlr.  i.  3  ;  Judith 
i.  1,  xvi.  10;  1  Maoc.  i.  1;  Acta  ii.  9. 
Bcsidoa  the  above,  Medes  and  Persians 
occurs  Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  8,  12, 15;  anl  Pei;- 
siANs  AND  Medes,  Esth.  i.  19.  Else- 
where Madai. 

Media  (np,  MtiSCo),  a  country  lying  N.W.  of 
Persia  (Esth.  i.  3,  14,  18,  x.  2;  la.  xxi.  2; 
Dan.  viii.  20;  1  E9>lr.  iii.  1,  14,  vi.  23; 
Tob.  i.  14,  15,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  20,  ix.  2,  xi.  15, 
xiv.  4,  14;  1  Maco.  vi.  56,  viii.  8,  xiv.  1, 
2).  [12,  14,  15,  16.] 

SIedian,  ths   Ctp  or  nKiD),  Dan.  v.  31. 

Megiddo  ('n:o),  an  ancient  Cauaanite  city  or 
district  (josh.  xii.  21,  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i. 
27 ;  1  K.  iv.  12,  ix  15  ;  2  K.  ix.  27,  xxili. 
29,  .SO ;  1  Chr.  vii.  29).  The  waters  of 
Megiddo  (Jndg.  v.  19),  and  valley  op 
Meoiddo  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22).  EUewhere 
Miigiddo,  Megiddoa,  and  perhaps  Arma- 
ged  (on.     Now  probably  el-LjJun.     [9.] 

Meoiddon,  THE  valley  OK  (i'njp  nypa),  Zech, 
xii.  11.    The  same  as  the  preceding. 

Meholatiiite,  the  ('.-iVnpn),  1  Sam.  xviii.  19 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  A  native  of  Meholali ; 
possibly  of  Abel-meholnh. 

Mehunim  (o-jipp,  B.V.  Mecnlm),  Ezra  il.  50. 
Same  ns  the  following.  Elsewhere  Maou, 
Meani,  Meunim. 

Mehdmms  (D'jiyn,  B.V.  Meunim),  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  7.  Though  so  different  in  its  Eng- 
lish form,  this  mime  is  really  identical 
with  that  elsewhere  given  us  Maoiiitcs. 
In  2  Chr.  xx.  1,  "Ammonites"  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  same  name,  the 
people  being  referred  to  in  vers.  10  and 
22  as  "  the  men  of  Mount  Seir." 

Me-jarkos  (lipl'n  'd),  in  Dan,  near  Joppa 
(Jnsh.  xix.  46).     Not  known. 

Mekonah  (np9,  B.V.  Meconah),  in  Judali 
(Neh.  xi.'  28>  Possibly  Khurbet  el- 
Meketma. 


Heuta  (MtA/rji),  the  island  on  which  B.  Paul 
was  wrecked  (Acts  xxviii.  1).  Now 
Malta.  [21.] 

MEMi'Hig  (cp,  i.e.  Moph :  M«V^ii)<  *  •'"y  '" 
Egypt  (Hns.  ix.  6  ;  Judith  i.  10).  It  wiis 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  the  great  necropolis. 
Elsewhere  Noph.     Now  Mitrahenny. 

Meonenim,  the  PLAIN  OP  (D'??ipp  p'?!?),  an 
oak,  OS  in  B.V.  (not  a  plain),  near  She- 
chem  (Judg.  ix.  37>     Not  known. 

Mephaath  (nyop  and  npo'O),  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  near  Hcshbon  ;  allotted  to  the 
Mcrarites  (Josh.  xii.  18,  xxi.  37;  1  Chr. 
vi.  79;  Jer.  xlviii.  21).     Not  known. 

Meban  (M»p^ai/,  B.V.  Mebran),  Bar.  vi.  23. 

Not  known.     Perhaps  a  corruption   of 

Mednu,  or  Midian. 
Mkbathaim,  tub  land  op  (o'.n'JD  V7»v').  J"'- 

I.  21.      Probably  a    poetical  name   for 

Chaldtea. 
Meribah  (n^np  =  "chiding"   or   "strife"), 

the  name  given  to  the  place  where  the 

rock  was  struck  nnd  tho  people  murmured 

(Exod.  xvii.  7;  Num.  xx.  13,  24,  xxvii. 

14 ;  Deut.  xxsiii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7). 

Meribah-kadesh,  the  waters  OP  (rip  'P  'n), 
a  name  given  to  Kadc8li(Deut.xxxii.  51). 
In  Ezek.  xlvii.  19  and  xlviii.  28,  the  same 
name  (with  a  slight  difference)  is  rendered 
"  waters  of  strife  : "  in  A.V.  "  Meriboth," 
and  "  Meribath  "  in  B.V. 

Merom,  the  waters  of  (nhip  'p),  somewhere 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  The  name  is  usually 
given  to  the  Baluiret  el-Buleh,  but  there 
is  no  direct  evidence.  [9.] 

Merosothite  ('njnp),  native  of  some  place 
called  Meronoth.  Not  known,  but  pos- 
sibly in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30 ;  Neh. 
iii.  7). 

Meboz  (lii?5),  Judg.  V.  23.    Not  known.    [9.] 

Meseoh  and  Meshech  ('^2'P).  1.  A  Japhetic 
people  (Gen.  x.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5 ;  Ps.  rxx.  5  ; 
Kzek.  xxvii.  13,  xxxil.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3, 
xxxix.  1).  Probably  the  progenitors  (if 
tlie  Moschi.  [18.]  2.  A  Shemite  people 
(1  Chr.  i.  17).     Elsewhere  Mash. 

Mesha  (N^f'p),  one  of  the  limits  of  the  Jok- 
tanites  (Gen.  x.  30).     Not  known.     [1.] 

Mesopotamia  (onnj  dtn:  Mf(roiroraix!a),  tho 
district  enclosed  between  tho  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  especially  the  north-western 
portion  thereof  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Dcut. 
xxili.  4;  Judg.  iii.  8,  10;  1  Chr.  xix.  6; 
Judith  ii.  24,  v.  7,  8,  viii.  26;  Acts  ii.  9, 
vii.  2).  [6,  21. J 

Metheq-auhah  (nptiri  inp),  2  Sam.  viii.  1. 
Possibly  a  corrupt  reading.  The  parallel 
pnssago  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1)  has  "Giith  and 
her  daughter-towns." 

Meunim  (d'jivp),  Neh.  vii.  52.     Elsewhere 

Mehunim. 
Michmas  (0^30),  a  variation,  probably  a  later 

form,  of  Michraash  (Ezra  ii.  27;    Neh. 

vii.  31). 

Michmash  (pppp),  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  5,  11, 16, 2.S, 
xiv.  5, 31  ;  ■  Neh.  xi.  31  ;  Is.  x.  28.  Else- 
where Michmas  nnd  Macalon.  The  name 
perhaps  contains  that  of  Chemosh,  tho 
Moabite  divinity.    Now  Mukhmat. 

[9,  23] 


MlCHMETHAH   (nTippGH,  B.V.  MicHMETHATH), 

on  tho  l>oundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manns- 
sch,  facing  Shechein  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  7). 
Now  proUibly  the  Sahel  el-Mukbnah,  E. 
of  Shechem. 

Middin  (j7p),  in  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah, 
probably  near  tho  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv. 
61).     Not  known. 

Midian  ([;nD),an  Arab  iwople  descended  from 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Uen.  xxv.  2,  4, 
xxxvi.  35;  Exod.  ii.  15,  16,  iii.  1,  iv.  19, 
xviii.  1;  Num.  xxli.  4,  7,  xxv.  15,  18, 
xxxi.  3.  8,  9;  .losh.  xiii.  21 ;  Judg.  vi.  1, 
2,  vii.  8,  13-1,5,  25,  viii.  3, .5,  12,22,26,28, 
ix.  17  ;  IK.  xi.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  32,  33,  46; 
Is.  ix.  4,  X.  2ii,  Ix.  6;  Hab.  iii.  7).  In 
the  folliiwing  passages  Midian  is,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  iuHcciirattlyrcndereil 
"tho  Midianites:"  Num.  xxxi.  .3,  7; 
Judg.  vi.  2,  3,  6,  7,  11,  13,  14,  16,  3S,  vii. 
1,  2,  7,  12,  23-2i>,  viii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9. 
Elsewiicre  Madian.  [7.] 

MiDiANiTE  ('J;ip),  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36;  Num. 
X.  29,  xxv.  17,  xxxi.  2;  and  see  the  passages 
quoted  above. 

MiDiANiTisH  WOMAN  (n'jjic),  Num.  xxv.  6, 
14,15. 

MiQDAL-EL  ('^-^liD),  in  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix. 
38).    Possibly  Mujeidel,  near  yaruii. 

MiGDAL-GAD  (l!  'D),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  37).  Perhaps  Mejdel,  2  miles 
*E.  of  Ascalon.  [9] 

MiGDOL  (Vn;p).  1.  (Exod.  xiv.  2;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7),  on  the  east  frontier  of  Egypt. 
[7.]  2.  (Jer.  xliv.  l,xlvi.  14;  aUoEzek. 
xxix  10,  XXX.  6,  though  here  rendered 
"tower"),  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of 
Egy|it,  10  miles  from  Pelusium.  Now 
Tell  es-Semut.  [7.] 

MiGUON  (pi;p),  near  S.iul's  town  of  Gibeah 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Is.  x.  28).     Not  known. 

MiLETfs  and  (ineorreotly)Mil.ETU.M  (MiAirroj). 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Ephesus, 
and  on  the  coast,  though  now  10  miles 
inland  (Acts  xx.  15,  17;  2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
Now  ralatia.  [21.] 

MiLLO  (NiVcn),  in  ancient  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  9  ;  i  k.  ix.  15, 24,  xi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  8 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  perliaps  also 2  K.  xii.  20). 
Possibly  the  citidel,  the  akra  or  fortress 
on  Mount  Zioii,  but  very  doubtful. 

MiLLO,  THE  HOUSE  OF  (xi'^D  n"3),  Judg.  ix.  C, 
20.  Perhaps  a  part  of  Shechem  — the 
citadel. 

MiNNi  (md),  a  kingdom  on  tlie  E.  border  of 
ti.e  kingdom  of  Ararat,  or  Armenia  (Jer. 
li.  27). 

MiNNiTH  (n'|p),on  tho  east  of  Jordan,probably 
between  Heahbon  and  Babbalh-ammon 
(Jndg.  xi.  33).  The  same  placo  is  pos- 
sibly alludid  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17,  but 
this  is  uncertain. 

MirHK;M),  THE  ^ATE(^pD3^I  npr,  R.V.  IIam- 
mh'HKAd).  at  Jerusalem,  apparently  a 
gate  of  the  temple,  on  the  uortli  side 
(Neh.  iii.  31).  [26.] 

MisGAB  (ajiypn),  in  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  1 ; 
perhaps  also  Is.  xxv.  12,  though  there 
rendered  "  high  fort ").  Possibly  identical 
with  Mizpch  of  Moab. 

MisiiAL  and  MisHEAL  ('r^p'e),  in  Aaher;  al- 
lotted to  the  Gershonito  Levitcs  (Josh, 
xix.  26,  xxi.  30).  Elsewliere  Mashal. 
Not  known.    Perhaps  in  }Vd<ly  M'atdelt. 
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MisHRAiTES  ('p^tfD),  nntivcs  of  a  town  colo- 
nized from  Kirjath-jeariiu  (1  Clir.  ii.  53). 
Not  known. 

MisREPHOTH-MAiM  (D>n  niDniyc),  near  Zidon 
(Josh.  xi.  8,  xiii.  6).  Not  known,  but 
probably  Zarephath,  now  Sara/end.  [9] 

MiTHCAU  (npDC,  R.V.  Mithkah),  one  of  the 
encampments  in  the  desert  (Num.  xxxiii. 
28,  29).     Not  known. 

MiTUNiTE  ('Jnn),  native  of  an  unknown  place 
called  sietheL  ,1  Chr.  xi.  43). 

MiTYLENECMiTuA^fTjXthe  chief  town  of  Lesbos 
(Acta  XX.  14,  15).     Now  Castro.       [21.] 

MiZAB,  THE  HILL  (^^VP  ""'i)-  apparently  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Transjordanic  Holy 
Land  (Ps.  xlii.  G),  but  not  known. 

MiZPAH  and  Mizpeu  (nexcn).  1.  On  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  49 ;  Judg.  x.  17,  xi.  1 1, 
34,  XX.  1,  3,  xxi.  1,  5,  8  ;  1  Mace.  v.  3.5); 
also  called  Mizpeh-of-Gilead  (Judg.  xi. 
29),  and  elsewhere  prcAably  Rimath- 
mizpeh  and  Ramuth-gilead.  Perhaps 
Su/,  but  uncertain.  [9.] 

2.  Mizpeh  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Not  known.  [9.] 

3.  ThoLnndof  Mizpeh('an  yn!<),8ome- 
vthere  in  the  north  of  tlie  Holy  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  3),  wliich  is  possibly  identical 
with 

4.  The  valley  of  Mizpeh  (-a  njpa), 
Josh.  xi.  8  :  which  is  perhaps  the  modem 
Jiukii'a,  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-lebanon. 

5.  In  tlie  lowland  of  Juduh  (Josh.  xv. 
38).    Not  known. 

6.  In  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviii.2G;  1  Sam. 
vii.  5-7,  11,  12,  16,  x.  17 ;  1  K.  xv.  22; 
2  K.  XXV.  2.S,  25;  2  Chr.  xvi.6;  Nuh.  iii. 
7,  15,  19;  Jer.  xl.  6,  8,  in,  12,  13,  15,  xll. 

I,  3,  6,  10,  14,  16;  Hos.  v  1).  Not 
known,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  sumuiils 
01  tlie  ridge  N.  of  Jerusalem.        [9,  23.] 

MiZKAiM  (on^c),  Egypt  (Gen.  x.  6, 13 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  8, 1 1),  by  which  it  is  elsewhere  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  Version.  [1,  7.] 

MoAB  (2{i-.o),  the  well-known  nation,  the 
settleil  portion  of  the  people  of  Lot.  They 
resided  on  the  East  side  of  tlie  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xix.  37;  Exod.  xv.  15;  Num.  xxi. 

II,  13,  15.  2G,  28,  29,  xxii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  10, 
14,  21,  3G,  xxiii.  C,  7,  17,  xxiv.  17,xxv.  1, 
xxxiii.  44;  Deut.  ii.  8,  18;  Josli.  xxiv. 
9;  Judg.  iii.  12,  14,  15,  17,28-.30,  x.6,xi. 

17,  25;  ISuth  i.  4;  1  Sara.  xii.  9,  xiv.  47, 
xxii.  3,  4;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  12,  xxiii.  20; 

1  K.  xi.  7;  2K.  i.  1,  iii.  4,  5,  7, 10,13,23, 
26;  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  xi.  22,  xviii.  2,   II; 

2  Chr.  XX.  I,  10,  22,  23;  Neh.  xiii.  23; 
Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixxxiii.  6,  cviii.  9;  Is.  xi.  14, 
XV.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  xvi.  2,  4,  6,  7,  11-14, 
XXV.  10;  Ji;r.  ix.  20,  xxv.  21,  xxvii.  3, 
xl.   11,  xlviii.  1,  2,  4,  9,  II,  13,  15,  16, 

18,  20,  25,  20,  28,  29,  31,  35,  36,  38-47; 
Ezek.  xxv.  8,  9,  11;  Dan.  xi.  41  ;  Amos 
ii.  1.2;  Mic.vi.5;  Zepli.ii.8,9;  Juililh 
i.  12,  V.  2,  22,  vii.  8).  In  the  following 
passages  in  A.V.  Moab  is  inaccurately 
rendered  "  the  Moabitea : "  Gen.  xix.  37  ; 
Num.  xxii.  4  ;  Deut.  ii.  9  ;  Judg.  iii.  28 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  K.  xi.  33 ;  2  K.  iii.  18, 
21,  22,  24,  xiii.  20,  xxiii.  1.3,  xxiv.  2. 

[7,9,11.] 
MOADITE,  MOABITES  ('3Nin,    D'31<to),  Deut.  ii. 
11,  29,  xxiii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  46,  xviii.  2  ; 
Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Ksdr.  viii.  69. 
Also  the  passages  (luotcd  above. 


MOAMTESS,   MOABITE    WOMAN  (.TDNID),    Ruth 

i.  22,  ii.  2,  6,  21,  iv.  5,  10 ;  Tk.  xi.  1 ;  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  26. 

In  addition  to  tlie  above,  occur  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  LAND  OP  Moab  (/a  yn!*),  Deut.  i.  5, 
xxix.  1,  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  5,  G;  Judg.  xi. 
15,  18 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  24,  33. 

The  plains  op  Moab  ('o  nonp  ),  i.e.  the  por- 
tion of  the  Jordan  valley  belonging  to  M. 
(Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12, xxxiii. 
48-50,  XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  13 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  1, 
8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  ,S2). 

The  corNTRT,  or  field,  of  Moab  ('d  n jb-), 
i.e.  the  cultivated  ground  on  tlie  upland 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  Num.  xxi.  20 ;  Ruth  i. 
I,  2,  6,  22,  ii.  6,  iv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  46,  viii.  8). 

MOCHMUB,    THE    BROOK  (6  x^lt^appos  MoXM""'?)) 

Judith  vii.  18.  Probably  Wady  el-Ahmar, 
near  Akrahdh. 

MoDiN  (MwVeii'  or  MoiSe'ti/i),  native  place  of 

the  Maccabees  (1  Maec.  ii.  1,  15,  23,  70, 

ix.  19,  xiii.  25,  30,  xvi.  4 ;  2  Maec.  xiii. 

14).    Now  Midieh,  1 3  miles  W.  of  Bethel. 
MoLADAH  (nnViD),  in  the  extreme  south  of 

Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26,  xix.  2 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28 ; 

Neh.  xi.  26).    Perhaps  Tell  el-Milh.  [9.] 
MoBASTiiiTE  (•np-iio),   native  of  Moresheth 

(Jer.  xxvi.  18^-  Mic.  i.  1). 
MoBEH,  THE  PLAIN  OP  (niio  [i^N,  i.e.  the  oak 

of  M.,and  so  in  R.V.),  near Shcchem(Gen. 

xii.  6  ;  Deut.  xi.  30).  [7.] 

MOREH,  THE  HILL  OF  ('sri  ny3i),  Judg.  vii.  1. 
Possibly  Jebel  ed-Duhy',  or  "little  Her- 
mon." 

MoRESHETH-GATH  (na  n»niD),  in  the  lowland 
of  Jndah  (Mic.  i".  14).'    Not  known. 

MOHIAII,  THE  LAND  OF  (nnon  pN),  gene- 
rally identified  with  the  district  in  which 
Mount  Moriah  lies,  but  perhaps  near 
Shechem  (Gen.  xxii.  2). 

MoBiAH,  MOUNT  ('bn  nn),  the  eminence  on 
which  Solomon  built  tlie  Temple  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1). 

MoRiANs'  LAND,  THE.  In  tho  Prayer-book 
the  Hebrew  Cush  (A.V.  Ethiopia)  is  thus 
rendered  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  31. 

MosERAH  and  Moseroth  (nnpiD  and  nnpb, 
R.V.  MosERAii),  the  scene  of  Aaron's 
death  (Num.  xxxiii.  30,  31 ;  Deut.  x.  6). 
Not  known,  but  near  Petra. 

Mountain  of  the  Amorites  (no.«n  in), 
Deut.  i.  19,  20.  Now  probably  the 
"mountains  of  the  Azazimeh,"  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  et-Tih  plateau  at 
the  extreme  south  end  of  Palestine. 

MozAH  (nibn),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  20). 
Probably  Kuhnieh,  4  miles  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  identified  by  some  authorities 
with  the  Emmaus  of  tho  New  Testament. 

Myndus  (MwSos),  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  Now 
Yemithlu,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
W.  of  Halicarnassus  (Budrum'). 

Myra  (ra  Mvpa),  Acts  xxvii.  5.  On  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  now  Vemhre.  [21-] 

Mysia  (iviuff/o),  Acts  xvi.  7,  8.  North-west 
district  of  Asia  Minor.  [21] 


Naauah  (n9J3),  in  the  lowland  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XV. '41).     Now  probably  Nd'aneh. 


Naaran  (pp.  j),  eastern  limit  of  Ephraim  (1 
Chr.  vii.'28).    Probably  identical  with 

Naabath  (nnp.j,  t.e.  Naarah,  and  so  in  R.V.), 
on  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  7).     Not  known. 

Nabathites  (oi  NaPardtoi),  1  Macc.  v.  25,  ix. 
35.    Sec  Nebaioth. 

Nachon's  THiiEsuiNO-FLOOR  (jO}  )ni),  2  Sam. 
vi.  G.     Elsewhere  Chidoii's.    >fot  known. 

Nadabatha  (No5a^a9,  R.V.  Nadabath),  1 
Macc.  ix.  37.    Not  known. 

Nahalal,  Nahallal,  and  Nahalol  (h^n  3, 
and  7^n3),  in  Zebulun  ;  given  to  Merarite 
Levite8'(Josh.  xix.  15,  xxi.  35;  Judg.  i. 
30).    Now  perhaps  'Ain  Mahil. 

Nahaliel  ("jS'^n  j),  north  of  the  Arnon,  and 
not  far  from  Pisgah  (Num.  x.\i.  19). 
Perhaps  the  Wddy  Zerlta  Md'ain. 

Nain  (Naty),  Luke  vii.  11.  Now  Nein,  on  tho 
N. W.  slopes  of  Jthel  ed-Duhy.      [  1 9,  20.] 

Naioth  (nn  or  n*i3),  near  Ramah  (1  Sara, 
xix.  18,  19,  22,^23,  xx.  1).  Probibly  the 
dwelling  of  a  school  of  prophets.  Not 
known. 

Naphish  (c'd:),  Ishmaelitc  tribe  (Gen.  xxv. 
15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  Elsewhere  Nephish. 
Not  knonn. 

Naphtali  O^npj),  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
whoso  territory  lay  bolweon  Asher,  Ze- 
bulun, and  the  upper  Jordan,  and  con- 
tained the  mountain  district  of  the  BeU'il 
Beshdrah,  and  the  plaius  of  MerJ  ^Ayun 
and  tho  upper  Jordan  with  the  springs  of 
Bdnids  and  Haebeya.  (Gen.  xxx.  8,  xxxv. 
25,  xlvi.  24,  xlix.  21 ;  Exod.  i.  4  ;  Num.  i. 
15,  42,  43,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  x.  27,  xiii.  14, 
xxvi.  48,  50,  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  13, 
xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  2  ;  Josh.  xix.  H2,  39, 
XX.  7  ("Mount  N."),  xxi.  6,  82;  Judg.  i. 
.33,  iv.  6,  10,  V.  18,  vi.  35,  vii.  23 ;  IK.  iv. 
15,  vii.  14,  xv.  20  ;  2  K.  xv.  29;  1  Clir.  ii. 
2,  vi.  62,  76,  vii.  13,  xii.  34,  40,  xxvii.  19; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  xxxiv.  6;  Ps.  Ixviii.  27;  Is. 
ix.  1 ;  Jlzek.  xlviii.  3,  4,  34.)  Elsewhere 
Nephtliali  and  Nephthalim.  [9.] 

Naphtuhim  (D'nj?33),  a  Mizraite  people  (Gen. 
X.  13;  1  Clir.i.  11).    Not  known. 

Nasob,  the  ^I,AI^f  op  (ri  ir«5^j»  tiatrdp),  appa- 
rently between  Kedesh  and  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  (1  Macc.  xi.  67).  Doubtless 
the  ancient  Hazor.  Now  possibly  tlie 
Merj  el-Hadireh,  west  of  the  Huleh  Lalie. 

Nazareth  (NofaatV),  Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  1.3,  xxi. 
11,  xxvi.  71 ;'  Mark  i.  9,  24,  x.  47,  xiv.  67, 
xvi.  6 ;  Luke  i.  26,  ii.  4,  39,  51,  iv.  16,  34, 
xviii.  37  (6  Na^apaws),  xxiv.  19  (do.); 
John  i.  45,  46,  xviii.  5,  7,  xix.  19  ;  Acts 
ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  vi.  14,  x.  38,  xxii.  8, 
xxvi.  9.    Hoy/ en-Ndsirah.  [19,20.] 

Neaii  (nj;3n),  one  of  tho  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13). 
Not  known. 

Neapoi.is  (NtairoAis),  tho  place  whore  St.  Paul 
first  lauded  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11). 
The  port  of  Philippi.    Now  Kavalla. 

Nebaioth  (ni'aj),  the  chief  and  eldest  of  the 
Islimaolito  tribes  (Gen.  xxv.  13,  xxviii.  9, 
xxxvi.  3  ;  1  Chr.  i.  29  ;  Is.  Ix.  7).  Else- 
where Nabathites.  [18.] 

Nbballat  (tajaj),  apparently  in  Benjamin 
(Neh.  xi.  34).  Now  probably  Beil 
Nebdta. 
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Nebo  mocmt  (\^  si),  in  Moab,  facing  Jcrio)io 
(Dout.  xxxli.  49,  xxxiv.  1>  Now  Jebd 
NiAa. 

Nebo  Qaf).    1.  East  of  the  Jordan,  in  Reuben 

(Knni.xxxiL  3,38,xxxiii.47:  1  Chr.v.8: 

Ij.  XV.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  I,  22).  Not  known. 

a.  In  Benjamin   (Ezra  ii.  29,  x.  48; 

Noll.  vii.  S3).     PoMibly  Beit  HvJba. 

NBBKLAiiiTi  Cp'jrjjri),  Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32. 
Not  known. 

Nkiii.  (y^p,  on  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  Perhaps  Khurbet  Y'antn  ; 
but  doubtful. 

Nekeb  (ap^jn),  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Joah.  xix.  33).  Should  possibly  be  joined 
to  preceding  name,  Adomi,  as  in  K.V. 
Now  possibly  Khurbet  Seiyddeh,  W.  of 
Bern  of  Galilee. 

Nsrais  (K,<t>h,  R.V.  NiPHis),  1  Esdr.  v.  21. 
Possibly  a  corruption  of  Magbish. 

NxmisH  (er'D},  B.V.  Naphish),  1  Chr.  v.  19. 
Incorrectly  for  Naphish. 

Nbphthau  and  Neputhalim  (Ne<j>flaA€(u,  R.V. 
Naphtali),  variations  of  tlio  name  Naph- 
tali (Tob  i.  1,  2,  4,  5,  vii.  3;  Matt.  iv.  13, 
15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

Nephtoab,  the  water  or  (nipi^j  'B),  on  the 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Josh.  XV.  9,  xviii.  15).  Now  probably 
'Ain  'Atan,  but  possibly  Mt'n  lA/ta,  2J 
miles  N.W.  of  Jernsalem.  [23.] 

Netopiiah  (npbj),  apparently  in  Judah,  and 
near  Bcthlelicm  (Ezra  ii.  22  ;  Nch.  vii.  2G ; 

1  Esdr.  V.  18,  but  existing  much  enrlier 
than  this  date ;  see  2  Sam.  xxtii.  28,  '29  ; 

2  K.  XXV.  23;  1  Chr.  ii.  .H,  ix.  16,  xi. 
.SO,  xxvii.  13,  15;  Jer.  xl.  8).  Perhaps 
Khurbet  Uvim  Toba,  or  Bett  Nellif.    [23.] 

Nezib  (3'S3),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  43).  Now  Beit  Nutib,  5  miles  from 
Beit  Jibrin.  [9.] 

NiBSHAN  (j^3_jn),  in  the  "  wilderness "  of 
Judah,  possibly  on  or  near  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  XV.  62).    Not  known. 

NicopoLis  (StK6wo\is),  Tit.  iii.  12.  Probably, 
though  not  certainly,  Paleopr^ceta,  \V.  of 
the  bay  of  Actium.  [21.] 

Nile,  the,  occurs  in  the  Bible  under  the 
following  names : — 

1.  Shichob  (■"!?'),  Is.  xxiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii. 
18.    See  Shihor  aud  Silior. 

2.  Ye6r  (niN-),  Gen.  xli.  1,  2,3,  17; 
Exod.  i.  22,  ii,  3,  5,  iv.  9,  vii.  1.").  17,  18, 
20,21,  24,  2.5,  viii.  3,  9,  11,  xvii.  5;  Is. 
xxiii.  3,  10;  Jor.  xlvi.  7,  8;  Ezek.  xxix. 
3,9;  Amos  viii.  8,  Ix.  5 ;  Zecb.  x.  11. 

8.  River  or  Egypt  (d'ivd  nnj),  Gen. 
XV.  18.  The  eastern  arm  of  the  K'ile,  or 
more  probably  the  WMy  el-'Arish. 

4.  Rivers  or  Cusii  (tfo  nrij),  Is. 
xviii.  1. 

NiMRAH  (••nipj),  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii. 
3).  Probably  identical  with  Beth-nimrah, 
and  now  Tell  Nimrin.  [9.] 

NiMRiii,  THE  waters  OF  (onoj  'd),  in  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  Either  the 
springs  near  Beth-nimrah  or  those  in 
Wadu  N'ameirah  near  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 


NiNEVKU  (."nw).  capital  of  Assyria  (Gen.  x. 
11,  12;  2'  K.  xix.  36;  Is.  xxxvii.  37; 
Jonah  i.  2,  iii.  2-7,  iv.  11 ;  Nah.  i.  l,ii.  8, 
iii.  7;  Zeph.  ii.  13;  Matt.  xii.  41).  At 
Kuyuttjik,  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  itotul. 
In  Luke  xi.  32,  men  of  Ninevo  (R.V. 
Nineveh).  [18.] 

No  («*3),  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  25  ;  Ezek.  xix. 
14,  15,  16;  Nah.  iii.  8:  in  the  last 
passage  "  populous  No "  should  be  No- 
Amon,  asio  R.V.  ]io^  lU).    Thebes. 

Nob  (a'l),  priests'  city,  in  sight  of  Jerusalem 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  xxii.  9,  11,  19;  Neh.  xi. 
32  ;  Is.  X.  32).    Not  known. 

NoBAH  (nsj),  a  name  at  one  time  borne  by 
Kenath  (Num.  xxxii.  42;  Judg.  viii.  11). 

NoDAB  (siu),  an  Ishmaelite  or  Hagarite  tribe 

(1  Chr.  v.  19). 
NophCtJ),  in  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  16, 

xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14,  19;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16). 

Elsewhere  Memphis,  now  Mitrahenny. 

[18.] 
NoPHAH  (noj).  Num.  xxi.  30.    Probably  near 

Heshbou ;  but  not  known. 


Obal  (^3i;),  a  tribe  of  Joktanitc  Arabs  (Gen. 
X.  28).    Elsewhere  Ebal.     Not  known. 

Oboth  (nbtt),  one  of  the  sites  of  encampment, 
east  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  11,  xxxiii. 
43,  44).    Not  known. 

OciNA  ('OKfii'5),  Judith  ii.  28.  Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Accho,  now  'Akka. 

Odollam  {'oSowiix,  R.V.  Adullam),  2  Mace, 
xii.  38.  Elsewhere  Adullam.  Now  'Aid 
el-Mil. 

Olives,  the  mount  or  (n-nnn  in ;  rh  Spot 
Ti;'  e'Aaiai'),  Zcch.  xiv.  4;  Matt.  xxi.  1, 
xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  30  ;  Mark  xi.  1,  xiii.  3,  xiv. 
26;  Luke  xix.  37,  xxii.  39;  Jolm  viii. 
1.  Also  T^  o.  rd  KaKoiififvov  i\ato>v  (i.e. 
Elaion)  in  Luke  xix.  29,  xxi.  37.  Else- 
where "the  mount"  (Neh.  viii.  15):  'the 
mount  facing  Jerusalem"  (I  K.  xi.  7): 
"  tlie  mount  whicii  is  on  the  east  side  of 
tlie  city"  (Ezek.  xi.  23),  and  Olivet. 
Now  Jebel  et-Tor.  [27.] 

Olivet,  the  mount  called  (opour  roiJ  koAou- 
/ifVou  ixaiarvos,  i.e.  Elaiou),  Acts  i.  12. 
In  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  tlie  words,  accurately 
rendered,  are  "  the  ascent  of  the  olives  " 

(n«nvTri  nSjjn). 

On  (in,  j'w),  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi. 
20).  The  later  Heliopolis.  Now  about 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo.  Elsewhere  Bcth- 
shemesh  and  Aven.  [7.] 

Ono  (iiis),  in  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  viii.  12;  Esira 
ii.  33;  Neh.  vL  2,  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  Else- 
where Guns.  Now  Ke/r  'Atta,  5  miles 
N.  of  Lydda. 

Onus  ('nvoiis),  the  Greek  form  of  Ono(l  Esdr. 
V.  22). 

Ophel  (hsyn),  a  part  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
south  of  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii. 
14;  Neh.  iii.  26,  27,  xi.  21). 

Oi-hir  (naiN),  Gen.  x.  29;  1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  11, 
xxii.  48 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23,  xxix.  4 ;  2  Clir. 
viii.  18,  ix.  10;  Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii. 
16 ;  Ps.  xiv.  9 ;  Is,  xiii.  12 ;  Tob.  xiii.  17 ; 
Ecclus.  vii.  18.  Probably  in  Southern 
Arabia ;  but  not  known. 


Oph.vi  ('3B^n,  ijt.  the  Ophnite),  in  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  24).  Afterwards  probably 
Gophna,  and  now  Ju/na,  north  of  Bethel. 

Ophrah  (rriE^).  1.  In  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
23;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17).  Elsewhere,  perhaps, 
Ephrain,  Ephraim,  and  Apherema.  Now 
probably  et-Taiyibeh.  [9.] 

2.  In  Manasseh,  native  place  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  1 1 ,  24,  viii.  27,  3.',  ix.  5).  Not 
known,  but  perhaps  Fer'ala. 

Oreb  (Oreb),  2  Esdr.  ii.  33.  Mount  Horeb, 
as  in  R.V. 

Oreb,  the  bock  (snip  la),  Judg.  vii.  25 ;  Is. 
X.  26.     Not  known. 


Padan  (I7i3),  Gen,  xlviii.  7 ;  and 

Padan-aram  (din— IE,  R.V.  Paddan-a,), 
Mesopotamia,  or  perhaps  the  flat  country 
round  Harau  (Gin.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5, 
6,  7,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9,  26, 
xlvi.  1.5).  [6.] 

Pai  ('J^),  1  Chr.  i.  50.    Elsewhere  Pan. 

Palestina  and  Palestine  (npSs,  i.«.  PeM- 
shelh),  Exod.  xv.  4;  Is.  xiv.  29,  31 ;  Joel 
iii.  4.  Not  the  Holy  Land,  as  at  present, 
but  "  Philistia,"  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
great  maritime  plain.  [18.] 

Pamphylia  (noM<(>uA/a),  a  district  on  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia  and 
Cilicia  (1  Mace.  xv.  23;  Acts  ii.  10, 
xiii.  13,  xiv.  24,  xv.  38,  xxvii,  5),      [21.] 

Papiios  (nai))os),  a  town  at  the  west  end  of 
Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  6).   tlov,- Ba/o.   [21.] 

Paraii  (nnon),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23)- 
Now  Khurbet  Fdrah. 

Paran  (i^xf).  Gen.  xxi.  21 ;  Num.  x.  12,  xii. 
16,  xiii,  3,  26;  Dent.  i.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ; 
1  K.  xi.  18.  Probably  ideniieal  with  the 
desert  of  et-Tih,  S.  of  Palesliuo  aud 
W.  of  Wady  el-'Arish.  ''Mount"  Paran 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Hab.  iii.  3)  not  known. 

[7.J 

Parbar  (i3-ifin),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  18,  a  place  in 
Jerusalem,  on  the  west  side  of  the  temple 
euclnsure. 

Parthians  (ndpSoi),  Acts  ii.  9.  Parthia,  t,e. 
the  Parthian  Empire,  extended  from  the 
Tigris  to  India,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  desert  of  Khiva.     [15,  16.] 

Pabvaui  (d;vie),  2  Chr.  iii.  16.    Not  known. 

Perhaps  the  some  place  as  Ophir. 
Pas-dammim    (n-ST  ccri),    another    form   of 

Ephes-dammim  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 

Patara  (riarapa),  a  Lycian  city(Act8  xxi.  I), 
a  litile  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthusi. 

Pathros  (ciinD),  part  of  Uppc^r  Egypt,  poii- 
sibly  about  Thebes  (Is.  xi.  11 ;  Jer.  xliv. 
1,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  14,  xxx.  14).  The 
Patlirusim,  or  people  of  Pathros,  aio 
ineutioncd  Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12.  [1.] 

Patmos  (niriios).  the  island  to  which  S,  John 
WHS  banished  (Kev.  i.  9).  lii  tho  iEgeari, 
ncarSamos:  tmvf  I'alino.  [^1-] 

Paij  (ips),  apparently  in  Eilom  ((Jen.  xxxvi. 
39).     Elsewhere  Pai.    Not  known. 

Pelethites,  the  Cn^sn),  with  tho  Chere- 
thites,  formed  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam. 
viii,  18,  XV.  18.  xx.  7,  '23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 


Penml  (V??),  Gen.  xxxii.  30;  and 

Penue,  (k.,0,).  Gen.  xxxii.  31;  Judg.  viii.  8, 

1  J         .^^'-  ^^'-  between  the  Jabbok 
andSuccoth.    Not  known. 

Moab  (Num.  xxiii.  28).    Not  known. 
Pebazim,  mount  (n-i-33  -,n),   Is.    xxviii    21 

Elsewhere  probably  Baal-Perazim. 
Pekez-czza,    and    P.-uzzah    (nto  vi»     and 

5^.'?),  1    Cbr.  xiii.   11;   2'Sam:yi.  8 

Elsewhere  Nacl-ou's  tbiwhing-floor.   Not 

Known. 

Pebga  (n.'py,),  in  Pampliylia  (Acta  xiii.  13, 
H,  XIV.  2o>    Nowjtfurtena.  [21.] 

Pebgamos  (rh  n4pya^o,,  R.V.  Pebgamum),  in 
My»ia  (Key.  i.  11,  ii.  i2j.   Now  Bergama. 

Pebizzites,  the  (..nan),  one  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  probably  a 
rustic  tribe  dwelling  in  villages  (Gen.  xiii. 
7,  xxxiv.  dO;  Josh.  xi.  3,  xii.  8,  xvii.  15- 
Judg  1.  4,  5;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  1- 
also  Gen.  xv.  20 ;  ExoU.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii! 
2^,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  vii.  l,  xx. 
17;  Josh.  lu.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11 ;  Judg.  ni 
5:  Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neb.  ix.  8).  El;,ewhere 
■rneiesitea  and  Pherezites. 

PEfigEPOus  (ntpo-fVoA,^,  2  Mace.  ix.  2.    Now 
lakht-i-Jarmhid.  ri5  -i 

Persia  (on?,  Varm),  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  22  23- 
Ezra  i.  1,  2,  8,  iii.  7,  U.  3,  5,  7,  21,  vi   U 

vn.  l,ix  9;E8th.i.3,  l4,18,x.2:E:.ek: 
xxvu.  10,  xxxviii.  5;  Dan.  viii.  20  x  1 
13,20,xi.2;  lEsdr.ii,.  l,9,H.v.'G,vii.' 
f;';"','- **?■■/"'!"''*•  7:  Bel.  1;  1  Mace, 
m.  31,  yi.  1,  5,  5e;  2  Mace.  i.  12,  ly,  20, 
33,  ix.  1,21.  [15,10.] 

Pethob  (nins!).  Num.  xxii.  5;  Deut.  xxiii  4 
The  Assyrian  Pitru,  W.  of  the  Euphrates 
and  near  Carohemish.    Not  known. 

PUABATHO.NI  {l-apaBd..,  B.V.    PhaBATHON),   1 

Maoc.  IX.  50.    Not  known. 
Phabpae  (isps),  river  of  Damascus  (2  K    v 

IV.'x,  ^™''*Wy  tbe  Nahr  Taira,a.  branch 
ot  the  Barada.  m  -i 

Phaselis  (*a<r,A/s),  on  the  confines  of  Lycia 
and  Pampbylia  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  Now 
JekiT-oca. 

PUEMCE.  1  (♦o.„/„,  R.V.  Phcenicia),  the 
accurate  form  of  Pbenicia  (1  Esilr  ii  17 
24,  20  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  3,  7,  27,  20,  vii.  l' 
VIII.  19,  23,  C7;  2  Mucc.  iii.  5,  8,  iv  4  2'> 
wi.  8,  X.  11;  Acts  xi.  19,  XV.  3> 

a.  (.*i,i„,(,  R.V.  Ph(enix),  a  harbour 
on  toutb  coast  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii  12) 
Now  probably  Lutru.  pi  j 

PuENiciA  (♦„,^.V,,  R.V.  PH.ENICIA),  the  nmri- 
lime  portion  of  the  north  of  the  Holy 
Land,  containing  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Ti,e 
^mits  are  variously  stated  by  different 
writers  (Acts  XXI.  2;.  Elsewhere  Phenice. 

[21.] 

Puebesites  and  Phebezites  (*.p.(cu„,),  the 
Greek  formof  Periz2ites(l  Esdr.  viii  00; 
2  Esdr.  I.  21 ;  Judith  v.  10). 

PiilLADELi-uiA  (,'  *,AaJ.'A0f.a),  a  city  on  the 
»mfines  of  Lydia  and  Phr^gia  (R^ev  i.  1  ! 
111.7).     Now  Ala-thehr.  [21.1 

P.IILIl-PI  (♦■'A,:r,roO,  a  city  of  Macedonia  (Acts 
«v..l2,xx.C;  1  Thess.  ii.  2).  It  has  no 
motieru  name ;  but  is  near  Bereketli 

£21.] 


INDEX. 

PhilISTIA  (ntf^9),  Ps.  Ij.  g,  1^^,,^;;.  4_  „^iij  9 

1  be  original  is  the  same  word  which  is 
rendered  Palestine,  aud  both  appear  to 
mean  the  south  part  of  the  maritime  plain 
ot  Isyria.  Elsewhere  Palestina.  In  Ps 
Ixxxiu.  7,  Philistines;  R.V.  " Pbilistia."' 
Philistim  (D-n?.-^|3),  Gen.  x.  14;  and 
Philistines  (.fiE.-^!?),  tbe  people  who  inbabited 
tbe  district  of  Palestine  or  Phili«tia  (Gen. 
XXI.  32,  .31,  xxyi.  1,  8,  14, 1,5, 18 ;  Ex.  xiii. 
SI  I  Tn  \  \  '^°'^.'?-  ''"'•  2.  3 ;  Judg.  iii.  3, 
fi  'q  if'  7a  V;  ^'"-  1'  5,  xiv.  1-4,  XV.  3,  5 
o.  9,  11,  12,  14,  20,  xvi  5  8  9   12   14     s 

20,2123,27,28,30;l&am.i'v'l'-3'6  7: 
?«9'/^'-^^'2'^'"'^'-'.2,4,12,l(^' 
18,  21,  vii.  3,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,  ix.  16, 

fn  9-f' •  '  ?"i-  ^'  *'  ^'  "•  12.  16,  17,  19, 

S7'  !«•  ?^V,'  *•  "'  1^'  21'  22,  30,  31   30 

2I'  tt'  tl'  oi'  ?''"■  !-*•  «•  10'  11'  1«.  19 
^l'..?'^' 2&,  32,  3;^,  36,  37,  40-46,48-55,57 

xxii.  10,  xxiu.  1-5,  27,  28,  xxiv.  1,  xxvii. 
7  0'  ,,'  ''^^"'-  1.  4,  5.  15,  19,  xxix.  1-4, 
9'«  '  "'om":'^-.  ^'''  ^•'"''-  1'  2,  7,  8,  9,  11 ; 
2  bam.  I.  20, 111. 14, 18,  v.  17-19,  22,  24,  25 

^'u^/'-i^l?-'-"'- 12, '5. 17-19,  xxiii. 
9-14  10;  IK.  IV.  21,  XV.  27,  xvi.  15;  2K 
viii.  2, 3,  xviii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  i.  12,  x.  1, 2,  7-9 
i,V  ^'-.l.^-K^'  I«.  xii.  I9,xiv.  8-10,13, 15,' 
^vi^^T■^:  '•-^■^•*'S:2Clir.ix.26 
XVII  1 1,  XXI.  16,  xxvi.  6,  7,  xxviii.  18  ;  Ps. 
Ivi.  tit.,lxxxiii.7;  Is.  ii.  6,is.  12,xi.l4; 
Jer.  XXV  20  xlvii.  1,  4;  Ezek.  xvi.  27, 
57,  XXV.  15,  16;  Amos  i.  8  vi  2  ix  7 
Obad.  19  ;  Zeph.  i,.5  ;  Zedf.'ix  6^2  Esdr: 
/id  '  ^.'!«'"8-  xlvi.  18,  xlvii.  7,  1.  26- 
1  Mace.  III.  24,  4 1 ,  v.  66,  68).         [7,  9.] 

Phison  (*«^i.)    the  Greek  form  of  Pison 
(Ecclua.  xxiv.  25). 

Phbvgia  (*puyla),  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  ii.  10, 

XVI.  6,  xviii.  23).  ^  ^oi] 

PuBYGiAN  (*piij),  2  Maco.  V.  22. 

''"(iu*dlfh?-^)^™^"'°'«^^^^<'-°^^'>"' 
Phut   (BiE),    Gen.    x.  6;   Ezek.    xxvii.   10 
Elsewhere  more  accurately  Put,  and  so 
m  K.V. ;  the  modern  Libya  ;  also  Phud 

[1.  !«■]' 
Pi-beseth  (npa  <b),  a  city  of  Egypt  (Ezek. 

^f/  n'^V  *.''«  Greek  Buba»tis,  and  now 
I  ell  Battel,  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Pi-HAHiBoru    (m-nn  -s),    Exod.    xiv     2    9- 
Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8.    Not  known.         '      ' 
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^"Trth^o/T'-^-M*  ^"'^^  t^'"'"'?.   '-n  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  alone-  tlm 

2;Tpet.'i''i?"''"^  ^'"^  (Actsli:" 9.  fwl" 

Aceldama.  '■  ^'  J«™a!em.  See 
Pe^TORIUM  (,r^a.T<i;p,„„,  R.V.  Palace"*  fh» 
bead-quarters  ohh'e  Roman  Governor  at 
Jernsalcin  (Mark  xv.  16).  'iC  sano 
Greek  word  is  rendered,  in  A.V  "con! 
mon  hall'  (Matt,  xxvii.  27)  "hall  of 
iwr28   S3  "■  "i"dgment.hiil»   (John 

'•plL'"'(%Sf.i:'i3t'^^^'"-^-^^^^^ 

Ptolemais  (nroAcMrf.),  a  name  given  bv  tho 

mot'rnT"  l^'j'"  ""^  "'  ^-h"   he 
moaern  ylere  (1  Mace.  v.  15  22   .I'i  t   1 

12'.'2  m''  '''  "'•  '''  ''''  -^  S  48,'  xiii' 
12,  2  Mace.  xi,i.  24,  25;  Acts  xxi.  7). 

T>       .L.  fl^'  19, 21-] 

Pdl  (Ss),  Is.  Ixvi.  19.     Periiaps  an  ancient 

corruption  of  Put,  or  Libya. 
PUNO^  (p„),  one  of  the  halting-places  in  the 

WiMerness  (I.  urn.  xxxiii.  42,  43).    Not 

PuT(o,s),  a  Hamite  people,  inhabiting  Lybia 
"1.  9).     Elsewhere  Phut,  Phud,  Libya. 

V  tl'  180 

PuTEOLi  (nor/oA„0,  Acts  xxviii.  13,  on  the 
TotZ'^  °f  I'-ly.  south  of  Rome.     Now 

[21.] 

E. 

Raamah  OiDn).  probably  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  but  doubtful  (Gen.  x.  7-  1  Chr 
!■  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22). 

Kaamses  (DDppn),  Exod.  i  H.  Elsewhere 
itameses. 


^"'^<»°'  Pl""r''  ^A^-  Caphira),  1  Es<lr.  v. 
U.    Elsewhere  Capbira  and  Chephiiah. 

PiRATHox  (pnj?-!?),  in  Ephraim  (Judg.  xii 
W^ofS„^:^'"'"'«'°'^"-'-'l^'--'- 

PiBATHONiTE  ('pinpis),  Judg.  xii.  13  15. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Cbr.  xi.  31,  xxvii.  14.' 


PiSGAU   (njpsn),  a  mountain  on   the  east  of 
Jordan  (Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14;  IXut.iii 
27,_iv.  49,  xxxiv.  i).     Now  possibly  R^, 

PwiDiA  (n„r,S/a),  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
Pampbyha,  but  of  variable  limits  fActs 
XIII.  14,  xiv.  24).  ^ 

PisoN  (pp-'B,  R.V.  PisuoN),  a  river.  One  of 
the  four  "heads"  flowing  out  of  EJen 
(Gen.  II.  11).    Not  known. 

PiTHOM  (Dhs),  Exod.   i.   11.     Now   Tell  el- 

Miukhutah,  on  the  Ismailia-Cairo  Rail- 
Way. 


Kabbah  (mn;  .p^^^^,.  ^  .p„^^^.  ^ 

1.  Elsewhere  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites; 
Jr\  ^.'??*'"',  1"  Eastern  Palestine 
K^"\25v2Sam.xi.l,xii.27  29' 

iSosY!4).'''"-^'"-'=^^'='^'^---5-' 

2.    (naipj,  in  Judah    (Josh.  xv.  60) 
Now  perhaps  Khurbet  Mubha. 

^''''t7ec°>u^u,T"  °7"'=  AMMONITES,  or  OF 

THE    CHILDUEN    OP  AmmON  (pow    'J2  ViaTl 

?/,"'-"'-ll:    2Sain.  xii.'2c,x;ii.  27; 
Jer.  xhx.  2;  Ezek.  xxi.  20. 

IUbbith  (n.ain),  in  Issacbar  (Josh.  xix.  20) 
Now  possibly  Baba. 

RachalC-^,  E.V.  Raoal),  I  Sam.  xxx.  29. 
Not  known. 

Raoau  CPayaV,  Itagau),  Judith  i.  5,  15 
Ehewbeie  probably.  " 

Rages  CP,;^,,  'Pa7<",  'Payai),  Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1 
^0,y.fl,v..9,12,ix.2.  A  eity  in  North.' 
Eastern  Medja.  Now  B/iey,  about  5  miles 
o.lii  or  Teliran. 

RAHAB(2ni),  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  10-  Is 
11.9.  Also  Job  xxvi.  12;  Is,  xxx.  7,  in 
«.  V.  only.     A  poetical  name  for  Egypt. 

Rakkatii  (n|-3n).  Josh.  xix.  35.  In  Nap°htali 
Not  known ;  but  perhaps  the  old  name 
ot  Tiberias. 

RAKKoN(ppin),jo,h.xix.46.  In  Dan.  Now 
possibly  Tdl  er-ltukkeil. 
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IUma  (Pa/.a.  K.V.  IUmah),  Malt,  iu  18.  The 
Greek  form  of  Uaiimli,  No.  1. 

Ri  UAU  (n^vi).  1.  In  Benjamin,  now  or-Bam 
(Joeh.  xviji.  25;  Judg.  iv.  5,  xii.  13;  1 
Sam.  xxii.  6  :  1  K.  xv  17,  21,  22 ;  2  Chr. 
x»i.  1,  5,  6;  Eira  ii.  20  :  Nbli.  vii.  30,  xi. 
S3:  Is.  X.  29;  Jor.  xxxl.  15,  xl.  1 :  Ho». 
V.  8).    Bt'e  Cirama. 

5.  In  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29>  Now 
pvrha|>8  liamia. 

3.  InNaphlali  (Josh.  xix.  3G).  Pro- 
bably er-Rameh. 

4.  In  M'lant  Ephraim,  porliaps  NM 
SamuU(.l  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  U.  vii.  17.  viii. 
4,  XV.  34,  xvL  13,  xix.  18,  10,  22,  23.  xx. 
1.  XXV.  1.  xxviii.  3).  EIbowIicto  called 
lUniathnim-zophim,  and  Kuniathcm. 

6.  2  K.  viii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6.  Elee- 
whero  Ilamoth-gilead. 

Kamath-Leui    ('n^  na^),  Judg.  xv.  17.    Not 

known. 
Bamatu-Mizi'eu   (n|?rcn  n),  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

Nut  known. 

BaMATR  (R.V.  BaMAIOoF  THB  south  (333    n). 

Josh.  xix.  8 ;  and  sec  1  Snm.  xxx.  27. 
Elsewhere  probably  South  Itamotb. 

Rauathaim-Zophim  (D'Bi3t  D-npiri),  1  Snm.  i. 
1.  T he  same  88  Ramah,  No.  4.  Pt-rhups 
A'eW  Samteil,  bnt  very  doubtful. 

Bamathem  CPttSaiiflv,  R.V.  Eamathaim),  1 
Blacc.  xi.  34. 

Rameses  (DDCPi),  Exod.  xii.  37 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 

3,  5.  A' city  in  Lower  Egypt.  Perhaps 
^a/t  el-Henneli,  but  very  uncertain.  In 
Gen.  xlvii.  11  "  the  land  of  Kamoses" 
is  equivalent  to  "  the  land  of  Goshen," 
that  is,  the  delta  east  of  the  Tanitic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Elsewhere  Raamses  and 
Ramesse. 

Rahe^se  ('Po/if<r<r?,  B.V.   Kameses),  Judith 

i.  9. 
Ramoth  (nia«^),  in  Issaohar  (1  Chr.  vi.  73). 

Now  proljably  er-Hdmeh. 

Bamotii-Gilead  (^J)^4  nan),  1  K.  iv.  13,  xxii. 

4,  6, 12.  15,  20," -ib;  2  K.  viii.  28,  ix.  1,  4, 
14;  2Chr.  xviii.  2,3,  5,  11,  14,  19,28, 
xxii  5.    Also — 

Ramotii  IN  GiLEAD,  Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx. 
8,  xxi.  38 ;  1  K.  xxii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  80. 
Elsewhere  Bamoth-Gilead  and  Riimah, 
No.  5.  A  strong  place  in  Gilead,  some- 
where near  es-Salt,  but  not  known. 

Ramoth  op  toe  South.    See  South  liamoth. 

Raphon  ('Poi()eni>' :  'PO0CO1/),  1  Mace.  v.  37.  In 
Gilead.  Not  known,  but  perhaps  Ra/eh, 
4  miles  S.W.  of  Edroi. 

Basses  ('Pa(r<r«Is)>  Jndiih  ii.  23.     Not  known. 

Rechah  (n^n,  B.V.  Reoah),  I  Chr.  iv.  12. 
Not  known. 

Red  Sea,  the  (fpo-O',  Yam  Suph),  Exod.  x. 
19,  xiii.  18,  XV.  4^  22.  xxiii.  31  ;  Num.  xiv. 
25,  xxi.  4,  14.  xxxiii.  10,  11;  Deut.  i.  40, 
ii.  I,  xi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  xxiv.  fi; 
Judg.  xi  10;  1  K.  ix.  2G;  Neh.  ix.  9; 
Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22,  cxxxvi.  13,  l.'i ;  Jer.  xlix. 
21 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  9  ;  Acts  vii.  36  ;  Hcb.  xi 
29.  In  Dent.  i.  1  the  A.V.  has  "  the  Bed 
tea ; "  the  B.V.  more  correctly  Supli.  In 
Is.  xi.  15  it  is  called  "  the  Egyptian  sea." 

Behob  (airi).  1.  Num.  xiii.  21 ;  2  Sam  x. 
8.  Same  as  Ueth-rehob.  Not  known, 
but  possibly  llunin. 
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2.  In  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28,  XxL  81  j 
1  Chr.  vi.  75).    Not  known. 

8.  Also  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  80; 
Judg.  i.  31).    Not  known. 

BBHOBOTH(nun-i),awell(Gen.xxvi.22).  Now 
possibly  er-huheibeh,  S.  of  Boor-sbeba. 

Behoboth,  the  citv  (yji)  rain-i,  R.V.  E.- 
iR.),  Gen.  X.  11.  Not  known.'but  perhaps 
a  suburb  of  Nineveh. 

BeHOBOTU   by   the   BIVER  ("10^^   "''2"")>   C^"' 

xxxvi.  37;  1  Clir.   i.  48.     Not  known, 
but  jwssibly   A'a«r  er-Ilahaheh,  on   the 
right  bank  of  tlie  Euphrates  below  Maye- 
din. 
Rekem   (Dpi),  in    Benjamin.     Not   known. 

Josh,  xviii.  27. 
Remeth  (nai),  in  Issaohar  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Possilily   elsewhere     Ramoth,    now    er- 
Ildmeh;  but  uncertain. 
Bemmon    ()'.bi,  R.V.  EiMMON),  in    Simeon 

(Josh.  xix.  7).    -See  Rimmon. 
Bemmo.n-metuoar  (nKhsn  ]TBn,  B.V.  Bimmon- 
M.),  in  Zebulun    (Josh.  xix.  13).     Now 
Rummdneh. 
Bkfiiaih,  the  valley  of  (o'N^i  pap),  2  Sam. 
V.  18,22,  xxiii.  13;  1  Clir.xi.is,  xiv.  9; 
Is.    xvii.    5.     In  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16 
(A.V.),  VALLEY  ov  the  GIANTS.  Tho  bfoad 
valley  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to 
Bethlehem. 
Bemiidim  (on?"!),  Exod.  xvii.  1,  8,  xix.  2; 
Num.  xxxiii.  14,  15.     Not  known,  but 
perhaps  near  Fetrdit,  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai. 
Besen  ([Di),  Gen.  x.  12.    Not  known,    but 

prolJably  near  Selamiyeh. 
Eeuben  (]5WT),  one  of  the  tribes  that  had  its 
nllotiuont  east  of  Jordan.  Its  territory 
lay  between  Moab  and  Gad,  in  "the 
Miahor,"  now  the  Belka  (Gen.  xxix. 
32,  xxx.  14,  XXXV.  22,  23,  xxxvii.  22,  29, 
xiii.  22,  37,  xlvi.  8,  9,  xlviii.  5,  xlix.  3; 
Exod.  i.  2,  vi.  14 ;  Num.  i.  5, 20,  21,  ii.  10, 
16,  vii.  30,  X.  18,  xiii.  4,  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  5, 
xxxii.  1,  2,  6,  25,  29,  31,  33,  37,  xxxiv. 
14 ;  Deut.  xi.  G,  xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  6 ; 
Josh.  iv.  12,  xiii.  15,  23,  xv.  6,  xvdi.  7,  17, 
XX.  8,  xxi.  7,  36,  xxii.  9-11,  13.  15,  21, 
25,30-34;  Judg.  v.  15,  16;  1  Chr.  ii.  1, 
V.  1,  3, 18,  vi.  63,  78;  Ezok.  xlviii.  6,7, 
31 ;  Bev.  vii.  5). 
Beubenites  ('331KT),  Num.  xxvi.  7  ;  Dent.  iii. 
12,  16,  iv.  43,  xxix.  8 ;  Josh.  i.  12,  xii.  6, 
xiii.  8,  xxii.  1 ;  2  K.  x.  3;^  ;  1  Chr.  v.  6, 
26,  xi.  42,  xii.  37,  xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  16. 
Bezei'II  (=)1'}),  in  Mesopotamia  (2  Kings  xix. 
12;  la.  xxxvii.  12).  Probaldy  west  of 
Euphrates  in  N.  Syria. 

Eheoiuji  ('P^vioy),  Acts  xxviii.  13.  5fow 
Reggio  at  tho  S.  entrance  to  the  SCtoils 
of  Messina. 

Ehodes  and  Rhodus  {'ViZot),  Acts  xxi.  1 ; 
1  Mace.  XV.  23.  The  well-known  island 
in  the  Mediterranean.  [21.] 

BiULAH.  1.  (n^an-),  on  the  oastirii  boun- 
dary of  the  Holy  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  11). 
Probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  sauic  as 

2.  (nSan  and  nn^an),  in  tho  land  of 
Ilamath'  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  6,  20,  21  ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  .'),  G,  Iii.  9,  10,  26,  27).  Now 
RihUh,  on  tlio  Orontis,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Rnallieh:  Elsewhere  perhaps  called 
Diblath.  [11.] 


BiMMON.  1.  Os'is^t  <•«.  Bimmono,  and  so  in 
B.V.),  in  Zebulun,  allotted  to  Menirite 
LcNites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  Probably  iden- 
tical with  Bemmon-metlioar,  and  possibly 
with  Dimnah.    Now  Rummdmh. 

2.  (jioi),  in  S.  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Josh.  XV.  32;  1  Chr.  iv.  32;  Zech.  xiv. 
10.  Elsewhere  Renimou.  Not  known, 
but  perhaps  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29). 

ElMUON-FAREZ  (pg  '•%  B.V.  B.-I'EllEZ),  ono  of 
the  stations  in  tho  Wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  19,  20).     Not  known. 

BiMMON,  THE  ROCK  (fionn  V^d),  in  the  pasture- 
land  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xx.  4.5,  47,  xxi. 
13),  now  Rummon.  [9,  23.] 

Bii'HATii  (non).  Gen.  x.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  6. 
Possibly  Papblagonia. 

Bissau  (n^n),  one  of  tho  stations  in  the  Wil- 
derness (Num.  xxxiii.  21,  22).  N<  t 
known. 

ElTUMAH  (npni),  one  of  the  stations  in  the 
WiUlerues's  (Num.  xxxiiL  18,  19).  Not 
known. 

EiVEB  OP  EayPT.  1.  (Q'.t?!?  it?).  Gen.  xv. 
18.  Perhaps  tlie  entternmost  branch  of 
the  Nile,  but  probably  Wddy  el-'Aii>h. 

2.  ('a  hni_,  B.V.  Brook  op  E.),  Num. 
xxxiv.  5  ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47  ;  1  K.  viii.  6.3  ; 
2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxvii.  12;  Judith  i.  9. 
In  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28,  it  is  simply 
tho  "  river  "  (E.V.  •'  brook  ").  Now  Wddy 
el-'Arisli.  [7.] 

EoGELiM  (D'^jh),  east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31).     Not  known. 

Rome  ('PijjVi),  1  Mace.  i.  10,  vii.  l,viii.  17,19, 
xii.  1,  3,  xiv.  16,  24,  xv.  15  ;  2  Mace  iv. 
11 ;  Acta  ii.  10,  xviii.  2,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  11, 
xxviii.  14,  16;  Bom.  i.  7, 15  ;  2  Tim.  i.  17. 

[21] 

Eosii  (CN^),  in  A.V.  ''chief"  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2,  3,  xxxix.  1).  Perliaps  the  Enssiau 
tribes.  [18.] 

EuuAU  (nijn),  2  K.  xxiii.  36.    Not  known. 


Sabeaxs  (Nntf,  D'»3B'',  D'Njp),  the  people  of 
Sheba  (job  i.  15;  Is',  xiv. -H;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  42;  .Joel  iii.  8).  [18.] 

Sabta  (Hri3D),  1  Chr.  i.  9 ;  and 

Sabtaii  (nrac).  Gen.  x.  7,  a  Cushito  people, 
probably  residing  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia.  [1.] 

Sabteciia  and  Sabtech ah  (Njrar),  Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9,  a  Cushile  people,  whoso 
residence  is  not  known.  [1.] 

Salamis  (_ta\ttfils).  Acts  xiii.  5,  a  city  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cyprus,  near  Fumagtieln. 

[21.] 

Salcah  and  Salchah  (ij^^c,  B.V.  Salecaii), 
tho  extreme  eastern  liLnit  of  Bashan,  and 
of  tlio  tribe  of  Gad  (Deut.  iii.  10  :  Josh. 
xii.5,xiii.  11;  IChr.v.ll).  isow Sulhliad. 

[9.] 

Salem  (dW,  SoA^m).  !•  Gen.  xiv.  18;  Ucb. 
vii.  1,  2.  Probably  Jerusalem,  but 
doubtful. 

2.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  a  poetical  nbbroviation 
of  Jerusalem. 

Salem,  the  vai.let  of  (rhy  aCMya  2oA'^/i), 
Judith  iv.  4.  Probably  tlie  jdaiii  where 
the  Belhahean-Sheehem  road  left  the 
Jordan  valley. 
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Salim  (2aX6iV),  John  iii.  23.  Probably  Sheihh 
Salhn,  on  Tell  Ridghah,  near  the  Jordan, 

5.  of  Beltaii.  [19.] 

Salmon-  (jic^x,  i.e.  Zalmon,  and  bo  in  R.V.), 
Pa.  Ixviii.  14.  Not  known,  but  possibly 
in  Babhau. 

Salmone  (SaX^Mj-Tj),  Acts  xxvii.  7.  The  east 
pf'int  of  the  island  of  Crele,  now  Cape 
Hidao.  [21.] 

Salt,  city  op  (n^n  tj?),  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (Josb.  xv.  62).  Possibly  near 
Engedi;  at  i  y  rate  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Salt  Ska.    See  Sea,  the  Suit. 

Salt,  valley  op  (n^p  jcj),  2  Sam.  viii.  13; 

2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  1  CliV.  xviii.  12  ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 

11 ;  Ps.  Ix.  tit.     Not  known. 

Samaria  (linpy,  i.e  Shomeron:  Sa/iapua),  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  K.  xiil. 
32,  xvi.  24,  28,  29,  32.  xviii.  2,  xx.  1,  10, 
17,  34,  43,  xxi.  1,  18,  xxii.  in,  37,  38,  51  ; 
2  K.  i.  2,  3,  il.  25,  iii.  1.  fi,  v,  3,  y\.  19,  20, 
24,  25,  vii.  1, 18,  x.  1, 12,  17, 35, 30,  xiii.  1, 

6,  9,  10,  1.3,  xiv.  11,  16,  23,  xv.  8,  13,  14, 
17,  23,  25,  27,  xvll.  1,  5,  6,  21,  26,  28, 
xviii.  9.  10,  34,  xxi.  13,  xxlii.  18,  19; 
2  C'lir.  xviii.  2,  9,  xxii.  9,  xxv.  13,  24, 
xxviii.  8,  9,  15 ;  Ezra  iv.  10,  17  ;  Nth.  iv. 
2;  Is.  vii.  9,  viii.  4,  ix.  9,  X.  9, 10,  ll.xxxvi. 
19;  Jer.  xxiii.  13,  xxxi.  5.  xli.  5  ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  46,51,53,  .")5,xxiii.  4,33;  IIos.  vii.  1, 
viii.  5,  6,  X.  5,7,  xiii.  16  ;  Amos  iii.  9, 12, 
iv.  1,  vi.  1,  viii.  14;  Obad.  19;  Mic.  i.  1, 
5.  6;  1  Esdr.  ii.  I'i,  25:  Jndithi.9,  iv.  4: 
Eceliis.  1.  26;  1  Mace.  iii.  10,  v.  06,  x.  30, 
38,  xi.  28,  34  ;  2  Mace.  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xvii. 
1 1 ;  John  iv.  4,  .5. 7,  9 ;  Acts  i.  8,  viii.  1, 5, 
U,  14,  ix.  31,  XV.  3),  now  Sehudiyeh. 

[9,  12,  13,  19.] 
Samaritans,  Samabitax  (D'TOir  ;  Saiiapdntf, 
XafiapfTris),  2  K.  xvii.  29;   Matt.  x.  5; 
Lukeix.  52,x.  33,  xvii.  10;  John  iv.  9,  .39, 
40,  viii.  48;  Acts  viii.  25. 

Samos  (2<i(iO!),  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  near  Ephcsus  (1  Mace  xv. 
23;  Acta  XX.  15).  [21.] 

Samotiiracia  (Sanoep4Kv,  R.V.  Samothrace), 
an  island  in  the  north  part  of  the  jEgean 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace  (Acts  xvi.  1 1 ). 

[21.] 

Sampsahes  (So^if-a/iT)!),  1  Maco.  xv.  23.  Pos- 
sibly LampsaCQS  on  the  Dardanelles,  as 
in  the  Latin  Versions. 

Sansannau  (njMc),  in  the   south  of  Judah 

(Josh.  XV.  31).    Not  known. 
Sahiir  (Tsif,    R.V.   SaAi'HiR),  Mic.    i.   11. 

Possibly  et-Sua/ir,  between  Asoalon  and 

Btit  Jibrin. 

Saramel  (Sopa/ifA),  1  Mace.  xiv.  28.  Not 
known ;  possibly  a  title  of  Simon. 

Sarkis  (iipSfn),  between  Smyrna  and  Phila- 
delphia (Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  1,  4).    Now  Serl. 

[21.] 

Saeepta  (2<ip!TTo,  R.V.  Zarephath),  I,uko  iv. 
26.  Elsewhere  Zarephath ;  now  Surrj- 
fend.  [19.] 

Sarid  (Tiy),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12). 
Not  known,  but  perhaps  Tell  Slmdud. 

Saron  (rhv  Sopwco,  R.V.  SuAUON),  Acts  ix. 
35.    Elsewhere  Sharon. 

ScTTTHUN  (2/(u'fl>)«)>  2  Maco.  iv.  47;  Col.  iii.  11. 

ScYTHoroLia  (2«uflo)>'  Wais),  .Tudith  iii.  10; 
2  Mace.  xii.  29.  Elsewhere  Betlishcan; 
now  Dei'dn.  [20] 


Sea  (d;).  The  Mediterranean  is  called  "  the 
great  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7;  Josh.  i.  4, 
ix.  1;  XV.  12,  47;  Ezck.  xlvii.  10,  15, 
19,  20,  xlviii.  28);  the  "utmost,"  the 
"hinder,"  and  the  "western"  sea  (Deut. 
xi.  24,  xxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv. 
8) ;  the  "  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Exod. 
xxiii.  31) ;  the  "  sea  of  Joppa  "  (Ezra  iii. 
7,  R.V.  "the  sea  unto  J.");  and  "the 
sea  "  in  numerous  passages  in  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (<|  eiKauira). 

Sea,  the  Red.     See  Red  Sea. 

Sea,  the  Salt  (nhari  d;),  the  lake  now  called 
the  Dead  Scaj  Bahr  Lit  (Gen.  xiv.  3 ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12  ;  Deut.  iii.   17  ;  Josh, 
iii.  16,  xii.  .3,  xv.  2,  5,  xviii.  19).    [3,  9] 
It  also  bears  the  following  names  : — 

Sea  op  the  plain  (njTJJn  o;,  R.V.  correelly 
"Sea  of  the  Arabali"),  Deut.  iv.  49; 
2K.  xiv.  25. 

Sea  of  the  plain  (R.V.  Aisabah),  the  salt 
SEA  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xii.  3). 

Sea,  the   east  (-r.n-tpn  D;n),  Joel  ii.  20; 

Ezek.  xlvii.  18  ;  Ztch.  xiv.  8. 
Sea,  the  (an),  Ezek.  xlvii.  8. 

Sea,  the  sodomitish  (mare  Scdomilicum), 
2  E!:dr.  v.  7. 

Seba  (njp),  descendant  of  Cush  (Oeu.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9;  Pa.  Ixxii.  10;  Is.  xliii.  3). 
Probably  Meroii  in  Upper  Egypt.  E'se- 
whcrc  Sabians.  [1.] 

Secacaii  (nsap),  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
probiibly  near  the  Dead  S.a  (Josh.  xv. 
61).     Not  known. 

Sechu  (i3?rT,  R  V.   Sect),   1  Sam.    xix.   22. 

Now  possibly  Khurbtt  Shuweikeh. 
Seir  (I'yp).     1.  Tlio    mountain  district  on 

the  east  of  the  Arabah  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxii. 

3,  xxxiii.  14'  16,  xxxvi.  8,9,30;  Num. 
xxiv.  18  ;  Deut.  i.  2,  44,  ii.  1,  4,  5,  8,  12, 
22,  29,  xxxiii.  2 ;  Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xxiv. 
4 ;  Judg.  v.  4  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  42  ;  2  Chr.  xx. 
10,  22,  23,  xxv.  11,  14  ;  Is.  xxi.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxv.  8,  XXXV.  2,  3,  7,  15).  [3,  7,  1 1 .] 

2.  On  north  boundary  of  Judali  (Josh. 
XV.  10).    Not  known. 

Seiuath  (ny-ji'^n,  R.V.  Seirah),  in  MouLt 
Ephraim  (Judg.  iii.  26).     Not  known. 

Sela  and  Selah  (P^d),  2  K.  xiv.  7;  Is.  xvi.  1. 
Probably  Pelra.  (Rendered  "  the  rock  " 
in  Judg.  i.  36 ;  2  Clir.  xxv.  12  ;  Obad.  3). 

[7,1!.] 

Sela  UAM-MAHLEKoni  (nipSnsn  o),  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  28.  Probably  in  Wddj/  Maldki, 
between  Carmel  and  Maon. 

Seleccia  (2eA«uit«io),  1  Mncc.  xi.  8 ;  Acts  xiii. 

4.  The  scapoit  of  Antioch,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oiontes  Valley.  [21] 

Senaah  (nxjp),  Ezra  ii.  .35;  Neh.  vii.  38. 
Elsewhere  Uas-Scnuah,  and  Annaas. 
Not  known. 

Seneh  (njp),  a  rock  in  the  Wddy  Suweiiit, 
near  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  Not 
known. 

Senir  (t??),  tho  Amorite  nume  for  Mount 
Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5). 
Elsewhere  Shenir. 

Sephar  (njp),  a  mountain  which  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Joktanites(Gen. 
X.  30).  Probably  Dha/dr  in  Hadramaut, 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  [1.] 

Sepharad  (ti?p),  Obad.  20.  Possibly  Sardis 
in  Ljdia,  but  very  doubtful. 


Sepuauvaim  (O'1-isp),  2  K.  xvii.  24,  31,  xviii. 
31,  xix.  13;  is.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvil.  13. 
Sijipara,  now  Abu  Ilabha,  S.S.W.  of 
Baghdad,  ami  E.  of  the  present  m  urso 
of  the  Euphrates.  [12.] 

Sephela  (t)  'Siip^\a),  the  maritime  lowland  of 
Palei.tine,  south  of  Jaffa(l  Mace. xii.  38). 
[In  the  original  this  name(has-Shefclali) 
IS  found  in  Deut.  i.  7 :  Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40, 
xi.  2,  10,  xii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9;  1  K. 
x.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix. 
27,  xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18;  Jer.  xvii.  20, 
xxxii.  41,  xxxiii.  13;  Obad.  19;  Zecli. 
vii.  7.]  [13.] 

Suaalabbin  (j'a'^Kty),  iu  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42). 
Elsewhere  ^haalliini.  Now  pos.-ibly 
Stlbil,  2  miles  N.  of  '^Amwdt. 

Shaalbim  (D-a'rgp),  a  variation  of  tho  fore- 
going name  (Judg.  i.  35  ;  1  K.  iv.  9).  The 
people  were  possibly  called  Shaalbonitcs 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

Shaaraim  (Dny!?).  1.  In  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  52). 
Not  known,  but  possibly  KUurbet  S'uireh. 
2.  In  Simeon  (1  Clir.  iv.  31).  Else- 
where Sharulien  and  Sliilhim. 

Shahazimah  (nQ'sn»,  R.V.  Shahazimah),  in 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22).     Not  known. 

Shalem  (pha),  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  Probably 
should  be  renderf  d  "  in  peace."  But  if 
a  town,  is  now  Sdlim,  4  miles  E  of  Ndbltie. 

Shalim  (R.V.  Shaalim),  land  op  (d'^K?  pN), 
1  Sam.  ix.  4.  Probably  east  of  Lydda, 
but  not  known. 

ShAI.ISHA(R.V.  SHALISnAH),LANDOF(n»Sa'i<), 

1  Sam.  ix.  4.     Net  known,  but  probably 
N.  of  Lydda. 

SiiALLECHETH  (npW),  oue  of  the  gates  of  the 
"  House  of  Jehovah,"  at  the  causeway 
that  goeth  up(l  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Possibly 
near  "Wilson's  Arch." 

Shamir  (TCff).  1.  In  tho  hill  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48).  Now  probably 
Khurbet  Somerah,  \V.  of  Debir.  2.  In 
Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).  Not 
known. 

Shapueh,  mount  (ns:V  nn),  Num.  xxxiii.  23,  24. 
One  of  the  camping  places  in  the  desert. 
Not  known. 

SuARAiM  (D.n.KB'),  an  incorrect  variation  of  the 
name  Shaaraim  (Josh.  xv.  36,  A.V.). 

Sharon.  1.  (pis'n),  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29;  Cunt, 
ii.  1 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv.  10.  The 
maritime  lowland  tract  north  of  JuiTa, 
Elsewhere    Saron.    [9,   11.]      2.  (jiiu;'), 

1  Clir.  V.  16.     Prob..bly  east  of  Jordan ; 
but  not  known. 

Sharvhen  (innp),  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6). 
Eltewhere  given  as  Shilhim,  and  Shaa- 
raim No.  2.    Not  known. 

Shaveh,  the  valley  of  (ni^  pPy)>  Cr^n-  ^i^- 
17.  Not  known,  but  perhaps  the  head 
of  the  Kedron  or  of  tho  Hionom  valley. 

Shaveh  kiriatuaim  (D;n;'ip.  'if),  Gen.  xiv.  5. 
Doubtless  a  valley  near  Kirjathaim  in 
Moab.  [7.] 

SHEAiiiNG-HOUSE,THE(ipy  n'3,  i.e.  Beth-eked), 

2  K.  X.  12,  14.     Now  Beit  Kdd,  3  miles 
E.  oi  Jenin. 

Sheba  (nj?').  1.  A  Cushite  people  (Gen.  x. 
7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  Probably  on  \V.  shore 
of  Persian  Gulf.  2.  An  Arab-nn  people, 
descindants  of  Keturah  (Gen.   xxv.  3; 
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1  Clir.  i.  32).  Tho  name  also  oronn  in 
la.  U.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Ezck.  xxvii.  22,  23, 
xxxriii.  18 ;  but  it  is  uncertuin  vrhicli 
lieople  is  referred  to  in  eacli  case. 

Bheha  (par),  a  Bhrmite  people,  di  sccndntits 
of  Joktan  (Oen.  x.  28;  1  Cbr.  i.  22 :  1  K. 
X.  1,  4,  10.  13 :  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  3,  9. 12 ;  Job 
vi.  19;  Pg.  Iixii.  10,  15);  probalily  in- 
habiting' tlie  south  of  Arabia.  Tlic  niune 
ixjours  in  Saba  in  Yemen.  [1,  18.] 

8bkba  (pafX  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  Per- 
haps a  separate  town,  but  doubtful.  B.V. 
has  Beer-<hcba  or  Slieba. 

SiiEBAH  (nrar',  R.V.  Sbibah),  a  well  (Gen. 
xxvi.  3.S)." 

SiiEBAM  (Mir,  B.V.  PrBAM),  on  tlie  east  of 
Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3).  Perhaps  Sliib- 
mali  and  Sibinah.  Not  known,  but  per- 
haps Simiii,  on  tlio  8.  side  of  Wddy 
Betban. 

Shebabiii  (o-'ijp'n).  Josh.  vii.  5.    Not  known. 

SiiKCHEH  (MB'),  a  very  ancient  town  of  tho 
Canaanitcg  (Ocn.  xii.  6,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv. 
4,  xxxvii.  12-14;  Josh.  xvii.  7,  xx.  7, 
xxi.  21,  xxiv.  1,  25,  32;  Judg.  viii.  31, 
ix.  1-3,  6,  7,  18,  20,  23-26,  28,  31,  34,  39, 
41,46,  4r,  49,  57,  xxi.  19;  1  K.  xii.  1,25; 
1  Chr.  vi.  67,  vii.  28  ;  2  Chr.  x.  1 ;  Ps  Ix. 
6,  cviii.  7 ;  Jer.  xii.  5.  Perhaps  also  Hos. 
vi.  9 — "  by  consent,"  but  R.V.  Shecheni). 
Elsewhere  Sichcm.  Now  NiMut  =  Nca- 
polis,  tho  name  given  it  by  Vespasian. 

[9,11.] 

SnEEiMJATE,  THE  (iKXH  ijjtf),  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iu.  1,  32,  xii.39).  [26.] 

Sheep-market,  the  (/xl  tij  wpoffaTucp),  at 
Jerusalem  (John  v.  2).  "Market"  is 
supplied  by  the  translators,  and  sliould 
probal)ly  bo  "gate,"  as  in  the  foregoing; 
and  so  in  E.V. 

Shelkph  (=)^5'),  a  Joktanito  tribe  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  20).  VtohMy  Sulaf  or  StUaJiyeh, 
in  South  Arabia.  [1.] 

Sheha  (vpw),  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  26:'  1  Chr.  ii.  43,  44).  Perhaps  else, 
where  Sbeba,  but  doubtful. 

Sbeh  (j^n),  1  Sam.  vii.  12.     Not  known. 

Perhaps  a  corrnption  of  Jeslianali. 
SiiEXiB  (Tj?),  Deut.  iii.  9 ;  Cunt.  iv.  8.    Tho 

Amorite  name  for  Mount  Herman.     It 

should  be  Senir,  as  elsewhere;  and  so 

in  R.V. 

Suefham  (Dpff).  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Promised  Land  (Num.xxxiv.  10,  11). 
Not  known. 

Shibmaii  (no?r,  R.V.  Sibmah),  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  Reulien  (Num.  xsxii.  .38). 
Aceurately  Sibmuh,  aa  elsewhere;  also 
perhaps  Shcbam. 

Sbicbox  (jnsE',  R.V.  Shikkeron),  at  N.W. 
boundary  of  Jiidah,  near  the  sea  (Josli. 
XV.  11).     Not  known. 

SuiHos  ([•.(!•!?,  i.e.  Shion,  as  in  B.V.),  in 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  19).  Now  probably 
'Ayun  eth-Sh'ttin. 

SuiuoR  OF  Egypt  (d;tvo  "nn-cf),  1  Chr.  xiil. 
5.  Now  Wddy  tl-'Arish.  Elsewhere 
Sihor. 

Suii*b-libnath  (nj^S  v),  on  the  (south?) 
boundary  of  Ash'er  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Now 
possibly  the  NaliT  et-Zarka. 


Sriloim  (DTi^X  >n  tbe  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  32).  Elsewhere  Sharuhen  and  Shaa- 
raim  No.  2.    Not  known. 

Shiloah,  the  WATEH8  OP  (rSuTf  'D),  Is.  viU.  6. 
KIscwhero  Siloah  and  Slloam. 

Suii.oa  (nVe",  and  '.Ve'),  north  of  Bethel,  east 
of  iheShochem  Boad  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  8-10, 
xix.  51,  xxi.  2, xxii.  9, 12;  Judg.  xviii.  31, 
xxi.  12, 19,  21  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  ii.  14, 
iii.  21,  iv.  3,  4, 12,  xiv.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27,  xiv. 
2,  4;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60;  Jer.  vii.  12,  14, 
xxvi.  6,  9,  xii.  5).     Now  SeiJiin.    [9,11.] 

SniMitoN  (jiiDP),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xi.  1, 
xix.  15).  Now  probably  Seminieh,  W. 
of  Nazareth. 

SUIMKON-MERON  (jINTD  '»),  Josh.  xii.  20.  Not 
known. 

SuiNAR  ("ifJE"),  the  plain  of  Chaldea  or  Baby- 
lonia, lying  between  the  Eujjhrates  and 
Tigris  (Gen.  x.  10,  xi.  2,  xiv.  1,  9;  Is.  xi. 
11;  Dan.  i.  2;  Zoch.  v.  11.  Also  Josh, 
vii.  21,  R.V.).  [1,6.] 

Shittlm  (o'BC'.i),  a  tract  of  acacias  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  opjwsito  Jericho  (Num. 
XXV.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5). 
Also  Abcl-Shittini.  Now  Ghor  es-Seiaebdn. 
The  valley  {iinchal)  of  Shittim  in  Joel 
iii.  18  is  a  different  place,  and  not  known. 

Shoa  (yit;'),  a  district  of  Assyria  (Ezek.  xxiii. 
23).  Not  known.  Probal>ly  the  Assyrian 
Sulu,  a  district  E.  of  the  Tigris. 

Shoco  (iaip,  R.V.  Soco),  2  Chr.  xi.  7; 

SuocHO  (bit?,  R.V.  Soco),  2  Clir.  xxviii.  18 ; 

and 
SiiocHoii  (nbiir,  R.V.  Scxm),  1  Sam.  xvii.  1 ; 

all  variations  of  the  name  Socoh.       [9.] 

Shophan  (|?iK'',  R.V.  Atroth-s.),  in  Gad  (Num. 
xx.\ii.  3.")).  Probably  an  adix  to  Atroth. 
Not  known. 

Shual,  the  land  of  (hmii  ynx),  1  Sam.  xiii. 
17.  Not  known,  but  near  Ophrali,  now 
et-Taiyibeh. 

Shchite  CniB"),  Job  ii.  II,  viii.  I,  xviii.  1, 
XXV.  1 ,  xlii.  9.  Perhaps  from  tlie  Euphrates, 
abnve  Hit.  Descendant  of  Abraham's 
son  Shuah. 

Shunem  (djv."),  in  Issachar,  Josli.  xix.  18; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  4;  2  K.  iv. 8.  NoW;f^o/am, 
north  of  .Tezreel.  In  I  K.  i.  3,  1.5,  ii.  17, 
21,22;  2K.  iv.  12,2.''.,  36,  a  Shunammite 
woman  is  mentioned.  [9.] 

Shub  ("RB'),  east  of  tho  Red  Sea  (Gen.  xvi.  7, 
XX.  I,  XXV.  18;  Exod.  xv.  22;  1  Sam.  xv. 
7,  xxvii.  8).  The  desert  east  of  tlie  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  Bed  Sea  from  Lake  Tim- 

sah  southward. 

Shushan  (]2'1-),  cliief  city  of  Persia,  and  its 
palace,  or  castle  (Kstb.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  5,  8, 
iii.  l,"),  iv.  8.  16,  viii.  1 1,  15,  ix.  6,  12-15, 
18;  Dan.  viii.  2).  Now  KuMt-i-Shug, 
between  the  (!hoaspes  (_Kerhhah)  and  tho 
Euloius  (^Sliaury 

Sibmah  (nspap),  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19;  Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  .Tor. 
xlviii.  32).  Elsewhere  Shebani  and  Sliib- 
niali.     Not  known,  but  jierhaps  Humia. 

Sibraiu  (D'lnc),  on  nortliern  boundary  of  tlio 
Holy  Land  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16).   Not  known. 

SiciiEu  (Das',  Shcchem,  5i(ti/ia),  a  corriiptiun 
of  tlic  Greek  form  of  Slicchem  (Gen.  xii. 
6,  B.V.  "  Shcchem  ;  "  Ecclua.  1.  26).    [7.J 


SioYON  (Swuify).  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  a  city  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.    Now  Vatilika. 

SiniiiM,  the  vale  of  (O'ib'.i  ppy).  Gen.  xiv. 

3,  8,  10.     Possibly  near  thV'N.W.  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sen. 

SlUE  iXiiii),  1  Maec.  XV.  23.  A  city  on  the 
coast  of  Puinpliylia,  east  of  tho  Eury- 
niedon.     Now  Ethi  Adalia. 

SiBON-  (yrx,  iiSiiy),  the  Greek  form  of  Zidon 
(Gen.  X.  15, 19,B.V.  Zidon  ;  2  Esdr.  i.  1 1 ; 
Judith  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  v.  15;  Mutt.  xi. 
21,  22,  XV.  21;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,31; 
Luke  iv.  26  (2.8«wo),  vi.  17,  x.  13,  14; 
Acts  xii.  20  (SiSwriois),  xxvii.  3.        [7.] 

SlDONIANS      (D'JTX,      SeiSal'loi,     B.V.       ZlDI- 

niaks,  except  in  Deut.),  the  Greek  form 
of  Zidonians,  Deut.  iii.  9  (*oiViit«i) ;  Josh, 
xiii.  4,  6;  Judg.  iii.  3;  I  K.  v.  6. 
SiBOR  ("lin'r',  nintf,  -rif,  R.V.  Shihor),  in- 
accurate form  of  Shihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Is.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18).  In  Josh,  tho 
Wddy  el-'Ariih;  iu  Is.  and  Jer.  the  Nil?. 

SiLLA  (N*?!:),  in  or  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xii. 

20).    Not  known. 
SiLOAH,  tub    pool  OF   {rihert  roia,  i.e.  of 

Shclah),  Neh.  iii.  15.    Elsewhere  Shiloah 

and  Siloam. 

SiLOAM,  THE  POOL  OF  (^  ltoAu(U/8l99pa  ToS  2l- 
Aoia/i),  Jolin  ix.  7,  11.  Tho  \xio\  below 
Jerusalem,  now  the  Birltel  Siltean.    [27.] 

Siloam  (2iA«o/i),  Luke  xiii.  4.  Not  known. 
Possibly  a  tower  of  tho  wall  near  the  pool, 
or  one  in  the  village,  now  Kefr  Sikodn. 

[27.] 

Simeon  (pppp),  the  tribe  which  had  its 
allotment  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Gen.  xxix.  33,  xxxiv.  25, 
30,  xxxv.  23,  xlii.  24, 36,  xliii.  2,S,  xlvi.  10, 
xlviii.  5,  xlix.  5;  Exod.  i.  2,  vi.  15;  Num. 
i.  6,  22,  23,  ii.  12.  vii.  36,  x.  19,  xiii.  5, 
xxvi.  12,  xxxiv.  20 ;  Dent,  xxvii.  12 ;  Josh, 
xix.  1,  8,  9,  xxi.  9 ;  Judg.  i.  3,  17 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  1,  iv.  24, 42,  vi.  65,  xii.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  9, 
xxxiv.  6;  Ezek.  xlviii.  24, 25, 53;  Judith 
vi.  15,  ix.  2  ;  Rev.  vii.  7).    In  Josh.  xxi. 

4,  "  Sinieonitcs "  is  rendered  "tribe  of 
Simeon  "  in  A.V.  [9.] 

SiMEONiTES  ('lipDS'),  Nuiu.  XXV.  14,  xxvi.  14 ; 

1  Chr.  xxvii!  16. 
Sin  (I'D),  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  1.5,  16).    The 

ancient  Pelusium.     Now  et-Tin;h. 
Sin,  wilderness  of  (j'd  ^2^c),  Ix^tween  tho 

Red  Sea  and  Rephidim  (K.\od.  xvi.  1.  xvii. 

1;  Num.  xxxiii.  11, 12).    Not  known,  but 

potsibly  the  plain  el-Marhha. 

SiNA,  MOUNT  (t!)  vpos  2(iya,  R.V.  Sinai),  tho 
Greek  form  of  Sinai  (Jud.th  v.  14;  Acts 
vii.  30,  38). 

Sinai  ('vr),thc  mountain  from  wliich  tho  Law 
was  given  (Exod.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1,  2,  11,  18, 
20,  ^3,  xxiv.  16,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  29, 
32;  Lev.  vii.  38,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  46,  xxvii. 
31;  Num.  i.  1,  19,  iii.  1,  4,  14.  ix.  1,  5,  x. 
12,xxvi.64,xxviii. 6, xxxiii.  15, 16  ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2  ;  Judg.  v.  5;  Neli.  ix.  13;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  8, 17 ;  2  I'.sdr.  iii.  17,  xiv.  4 ;  Ecclua. 
xlviii.  7  ;  Gal.  iv.  24,  25).  Probably  tho 
Hds  Su/m/eh  of  Jebel  Mum.  [7,  8.] 

SisiM  (o'P'c),  Is.  xlix.  12.  Not  known,  but 
perhaiis  the  Chinese. 

SiNiTE  (w),  a  Canaanitc  tribe  (Gen.  x.  17; 
I  Chr.  i.  15).  Probably  located  near 
Tripoli.  [2.] 


SioN  (iiwv),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zion 
(Ps.  IxT.  1;  1  Esdr.  viii.  81;  2  Esdr.  ii. 
40,  42,  iii.  2,  28,  31,  v.  25,  vi.  4,  19,  x.  7, 
20,  23, 39,  xii.  44,  48,  xiii.  35,  36,  xiv.  31 ! 
Judith  ix.  13;  Ecclns.xxiv.  lO.xxxvi.  14, 
xlviii.  18,  24  ;  Bar.  iv.  9,  14,  24 ;  1  Mace, 
iv.  37,  60,  V.  ot,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11, 
xiv.  27 ;  Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  Jolin  xii.  15  ;  Rom. 
ix.  33,  xi.  26 ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6  ; 
Eev.  xiv.  1). 

Sign,  mount  (;k'iy  in),  one  of  the  names  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Deut.  iv.  48).  Perliaps 
also  Ps.  cxxx    '.  3,  but  doubtful. 

SiPHMOTH  (nicsir),  in  the  south  of  Jadah 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  28).    Not  known. 

SiRAn,  THE  WELL  OF  (nnDH  113),  apparently- 
north  of  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  26).  Probably 
'Ain  Sarah,  about  a  mile  from  Hebron. 

SiRiON  c;'"*,  and  jVB''),  the  ancient  Zidonian 
name  of  Mount  Hermou  (Deiit.  iii.  9 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  6). 

SiTNAH  (njp»),  the  second  of  Isaac's  wells 
(Gen.  xxvi.  21).    Not  known. 

Smyrna  (Siiipfo),  in  Asia  Minor  (Rev.  i.  11, 
ii.  8).  Tlio  well-known  modern  city  of 
the  same  name.  [^1-] 

8ocno(bV»,  R.V.  Socx)),  1  Chr.  iv-18.  Else- 
where Socoh  No.  2. 

SocHOH  (nb'T,  B.V.  Socon),  in  the  Shefelah 
(1  K.  iv.  10).    Elsewlicre  Socoh. 

SocoH  (rbip).  1.  In  the  low  country  (She- 
felab)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35 ;  also,  under 
the  forms  of  Shocliuli,  Socboh,  Sboco,  and 
Sliooho,  1  Sam.  xvii.  1 ;  1  K.  iv.  10;  2Cbr. 
xi.  7,  xxviii.  18).  Now  KImrhet  Shuweikeh. 
on  sontbern  slope  of  Wady  es-Sunt.  [9.] 
2.  In  the  liill  country  of  Jurlali  (Josh. 
IV.  48).  Now  Khurhel  SkuioHkeh,  S.W. 
of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Sodom  (dic,  J.e.  Sedora,  i6Sofia),  chief  of  tlie 
live  citiesoftlie"  circle"  of  Jordan  (Gen. 
X.  19,  xiii.  10,  12,  KS,  xiv.  2,  8.  10-12,  17, 
21,  22,  xviii.  16,  20,  22,  26,  xix.  1,  4,  24, 
28  ;  Deut.  xxix.  23,  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9, 10, 
iii.9,  xiii. 19;  Jer.  xiiii.  14,xlix.  18,1.40; 
Lam.  iv.  6 ;  Ezck.  xvi.  46,  48,  49,  53,  55, 
56;  Amos  iv.  11;  Zcfih.  ii.  9;  2  Esdr. 
ii.  8 ;  Matt.  x.  15,  xi.  23, 24 ;  Mark  vi.  1 1  ; 
Luke  X.  12,  xvii. 29;  2Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude7; 
Uev.  XL  8).  Not  known,  but  probably 
situnled  at  tlio  north  end  of  the  Lake, 
and  K.  of  Jordan.    Elsewhere  Sotloma. 

SoDOMA  (Sdto/ia,  R.V.  Sodom),  the  Greek 
form  of  Sodom  (liom.  ix.  29). 

Sodomites  :  people  of  Sodom  (2  Ef  dr.  vii.  36). 

SoDOMiTisH  SEA,  THE  (Mare  Sodomilicum), 
2  Esdr.  V.  7.    The  Dead  Sea. 

Solomon's  P0RCH,or  CLOisTER((rToa  SoAo/xacot), 
John  X.  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12.  Proljably 
the  coliinnade  on  llie  east  side  of  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple. 

SoREK,  VALLEY  OP  (pj'O  hnz),  Judg.  XVI.  4. 
In  the  Shefelah  of  Judah.  Now  Wwli/ 
Sardr. 

South  bajioth  (aa  nton,  B.V.  Ramoth  of 
THE  SOUTH),  1  Sara.  XXX.  27.  Somewhere 
in  the  extreme  soutli  of  Judah  ;  but  not 
known.  Elsewhere  i)robably  Ramath  of 
the  south  (Josh.  xix.  8). 

Spais   (Siroc/a),  1  Mace.  viii.  3;   Kom.  xv. 

24,  ti. 
Sparta  (2»o/)t7)),  I  Marc  xiv.  16. 


INDEX. 

Stream  of  Egypt  (d'ixd  hni).  Is.  xxvli.  12. 
Elsewhere  River  of  Egypt.  Now  WMy 
el-Arith. 

SuccOTH  (nisp).  1.  East  of  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17;  Josh.  xiii. 
27 ;  Judg.  viii.  5,  6,  8, 14-16 :  1  K.  vii.  46 ; 
2  Chr.  Iv.  17  ;  Ps.  Ix.  6,  cviii.  7).  Not 
yet  known,  but  possibly  Tell  DarUila.  [7.] 
2.  Tlie  first  halting-place  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  Not  known,  but  probiibly 
the  district  in  which  Pithom,  now  Tell 
el-Maskhutah,  lay.  [7.] 

ScD  (SoiJS),  a  river  close  to  Babylon  (Bar.  i.  4). 

Perhaps  the  Euphrates. 

SuKKiiMS  (dv2p),  2  Chr.  xii.  3.    Not  known. 

SuR  (Sovp),  on  the  sea  coast  of  Palestine 
(Judith  ii.  28).     Not  known. 

Si:SA  (Susan),  Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    Elsewhere 

Shuslian. 

SusAJiuHiTES  (n;33p'ie'),  people  of  Susa,  or 
Shushan  (Ezra  iv.  9). 

Sychar  (2uxac),  John  iv.  5.  Probably  'Jskar, 
on  S.E.  of  Mount  Ebal. 

Sychem  (SuxeV.  R.V.  Shechem),  the  Greek 
form  of  Sbecbem  (Acts  vii.  16).  Else- 
where Sichem. 

Svchemite,  the  (riv  5ux«V,  R.V.  Shechem- 
ite),  a  man  of  Sychem,  or  Shechtm 
(Judith  V.  IG). 

Syene  (^}_\v,  B.V.  Seveneh),  on  the  boundary 
between  Egypt  aud  Ethiopia  (Ezek.  xxix. 
10,  XXX.  6).     Now  Asusaii. 

Syracuse  (ZupaKovaai),  in  Sicily  (Acts  xxviii. 

12).     Now  Syracusa.  [21.] 

Syria  (din),  used  generally  for  the  districts 

N.,  N.E.,  and  E.  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg. 

x.  6;  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  12, xv.  8;   1  K.  x.  29, 

xi.  25,  XV.   18,  xix.  1.5,  xx.  1,  20,  22,  23, 

xxii.  1,  3,  31 ;  2  K.  v.  1,  .5,  vi.  8,  11,  23, 

24,  vii.  5,  viii.  7,  9,  13,  28,  29,  ix.  14,  15, 

xii.  17,  18,  xiii.  3,  4,  7,  17,  19,  22,  24,  xv. 

37,  xvi.  5-7;  2  Chr.  i.  17,  xvi.  2,  7,  xviii. 

10,  30,  XX.  2,  xxii.  .5,  6,  xxiv.  23,  xxviii. 

5,  23 ;  Is.  vii.  1,  2,  4.  5,  8,  xvii.  3 ;  Ezek. 

xvi.  ,')7,  xxvii.  16;  Hos.  xii.  12;  Amos  i. 

5 ;   1  Esdr.  ii.  25,  vi.  3.  7,  27,  viii.  19,  23 ; 

2  Esdr.  xvi.   1;    Judith  i.   12,  viii    26; 

1  Mace.  iii.  13, 41,  vii.  39,  xi.2,60;  Matt. 

iv.  24 ;  Luke  ii.  2 ;  Acts  xv.  23,  41,  xviii. 

18,  XX.  3,  xxi.  3;  Gal.  i.  21). 

Syria  op  Damascus,  and  Syria-d.  (di« 
prpii),  2  Sam.  viii.  6;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,6. 

Syria  -  MA ACHAH  (nyyo  -it,,  B.V.  Aram- 
MAACAii),  1  Chr.  ■  xix.  6.  Elsowhero 
Maiicah. 

Syrian  (•Q^m),  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  5,  xxxi. 
20,  24;  "bent.  xxvi.  5;  2  K.  v.  20;  Luke 
iv.  27.  Syrian  language  (2  K.  xviii.  26; 
Ezra  iv.  7;  Is.  xxxvi.  11). 

Syrians  (onx.  and  d-sin),  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6, 
13,  X.  6, '8.  9,  11,  13^19 ;  1  K.  xx.  20,  21, 
20-29,  xxii.  11,  35  ;  2  K,  v.  2,  vi.  9,  vii 
4-6,  10,  12,  14-16,  viii.  28,29,  ix.  15,  xiii. 
5,  17,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6, 
xix.  10,  12,  14-19;  2  Chr.  xviii.  34,  xxii. 
5,  xxiv.  24;  Is.  ix.  12;  Jer.  xxxv.  11; 
Amos  ix.  7.  | 

Syko-pu<enician  (Supoipoivlicuraa),  Mark  vii.  26. 

T. 

Taanach  (•^;?.n).  Josh.  xii.  21,  xvii.  11,  xxi. 
25;  Judg!  i.27,  v.  19;  1  K.  iv.  12;  1  Chr. 
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vii.  29.     Now  Ta'annuk,  about  4i  miles 
from  Lejjia.    Elsewhere  Tanach.      [9.] 
Taanath-shiloh  (rh^  njt^n),  on  boundary  of 
Ephraim   (Josh,   xvi."  6).      Now    Tana, 
about  7  miles  E.  of  Ndhlm. 

Tabbath  (njQ),  somewhere  in  the  Jordan 
valley  (Judg.  vii.  22).     Not  known. 

Taberah  (nnv^n),  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(Num.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix.  22). 

Tabor,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Tian  and  'rj  -n), 
the  well-linown  mountain  near  Nazareth 
(Judg.  iv.  6,  12,  14,  viii,  18;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1).  Perhaps 
also  Josh.  xix.  22.  [9, 19,  20.J 

Tabor  (nian),  in  Issachar  or  Zebulun,  allotted 
to  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  Per- 
hajjs  either  Chisloth-'I'abor,  or  Dalxiiath, 
or  Mount  Tabor,  or  Tabor  on  the  boundary 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22). 

Tabor,  thb  plain  op,  accurately,  as  in  B.V., 
THE  Oak  of  (-n  ji^ij),  l  Sam.  x.  3.  Not 
known. 

Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness.  1.  (laira  "ibin), 
2  Clir.  viii.  4.  Probably  Palmvra.  '  2. 
(o  lOT,  R.V.  Tamar  in  the  W.)  1  K. 
ix.  18.  In  the  south,  possibly  the  same 
Jilace  as  Tamar.  [n.] 

Tahatii  (nnn),  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
Israel  in  theWilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  26, 

27). 

Taiipanhes  (onjenri),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  eastern  border  (Jer.  xliii.  7,  8,  9, 
xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14).  Now  Tell  Defenneh, 
the  ancient  Daplina;.  Elsewliere  Taha- 
pauhes,  and  Tehaphnehes. 

Tahapanes  (Djsnn,  or  oraann,  R.V.  Tah- 
panhes),  Jer.  ii.  16.     Se'o  the  preceding. 

Tahtim  hodshi,  the  land  of  (Q>nnn  yy>. 
'»ir.),  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  Not  known!'  The 
rending  shouhl  probably  be  "  tlio  land  of 
tlie  llittites,  towards  Kadesh." 

Tamar  (nan),  on  S.E.  fnntier  of  Judah  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  Not  known,  but 
probably  near  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim. 

Tanach  (imn,  R.V.  Taanach),  Josh.  xxi.  25. 

Elsewhere  Taanach. 
Tanis  (Toi/is),  Judith  i.  10.    Elsewhere  Zoan. 

Taphnes  (■Vi<pvas,  R.V.  Tahpanhes),  Juditli 
i.  9.  Elsewhere  Tahpanhes,  Tahapanes, 
and  Tehajilinehcs. 

Taphon  (n  Tttpd,  Thopo),  1  Mace.  ix.  50. 
Beth-tappuali,  near  Hebron,  now  Tuffuh. 

Tappuah  (men).  1.  In  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (josh.  xv.  34).  Not  known.  2. 
On  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Maiias- 
seh  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  Elsewhere 
En-lappuah.  3.  A  town  \V.  of  Jordan 
(Josh.  xii.  17)  Posiribly  the  same  as 
No.  2. 

Tappuah,  the  land  op  (n  yns),  a  district  on 
the  boundary  of  Ejihiaim  and  Maiiasseli 
(Josh.  xvii.  8),  probably  containing  Tap- 
jniah  No.  2. 

Taraii  (nnn.  R.V.  Terah),  a  haltiiig-placo 
in  the  Wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  27,  28). 
Not  known. 

Taralah  (n^N-in),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 

27).    Not  kuown. 
Tarpelites,  the  (txh^yyz),  Assyrian  colonists 

of  Samaria  (Ezra'  iv.  9).    Not  known. 
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Taiishihi  (s-'s-in).  Oon.  x.  4;   1  Chr.  i.  7; 
Ph.  x\viii.  7.  lixii.  10;  2  Clir.  Ix.  21.  xx. 
SU,  87;  U.  ii.  16.  xxiii.  1,  C,  10.  14.  Ix.  9, 
Ixvi.  lU;  Jor.  x.  9;  Kzifc.  xxvii.  12.  25. 
xxxviii.  i:i;  Jounh  i.  8.  iv.  2.    I'ml-ftbly 
'I'urtfssug  in  Si)»in,  but  in  Gon.  perhaps 
Tardus. 
Tarsus  (Tapaii).  chief  city  of  Cilioia.  blrlh- 
plaw  of  8.  I'uiil  (2  M.ico.  iv.80;  Acts  ix. 
11,  .SO.  xi.  25,  xii.  39,  xxiL  3).     Now 
TerjiS*. 
Tavkiins,  the  thbee  (TputTaBtp''al),h}tv:<xn 
ruteoli  iin<l  Koine,  on  the  Appian  road 
(Acta  xxviii.  15).     Near  Ciilenia,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  Roniu. 
Tehaphnehks    (on^nr),  in    Egypt    (Ezek. 
XXX.   18).     Elsewhcro    Tahpanhcs    and 
Taliapancs. 
Tekoa   and   Tekoah   (gipii  and  njj'pr;).   id 
Judah.with  a  wilderness  (pasture  district) 
near  it  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  4,  9 ;  1  Clir.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5;  2  Chr.  xi.  «,  xx.  20;  Jer.  vi.  1  ; 
Amos  i.  1 ;  1  Mace  ix.  33.    Now  TeWa. 
Tckoite  and  Tekoites  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  C; 
1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9 ;  Neh.  iii.  5,  27). 

[9.J 

Tel-abib  (3'3N  hp),  a  city  of  Babylonia,  on 
the  rivor'Chebar  (Ezek.  iii.  15).  Not 
known. 

Telaim  (n'N^n),  1  Sam.  xv.  4.  Not  known. 
Probably  elsewhere  Telem. 

Telassab  (-»Vn),  Is.  xxxvii.  12.     Probably 

on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  between 

Birejih  and  Unlit. 
Tklem  (oho),  in  the  very  south  of  Judah 

(Josli.  XV.  24).    Not  known. 
Tel-iiaksa  (H^Tn  "^r.  R-V.  T.-hausua),  Ezra 

ii.  39.    Not  known.    Elsuwliere 

Tel-uabbsha  (ti  hri,  R.V.  T.-habsha),  Neh. 

vii.  CI. 
Tel-melah  (n^D  ^pi),  Ezra  ii.  59;   Neh.  vii. 

Gl.    Perhaps  near  tlie  Persian  Gulf. 
Tema  (xp'r),  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  (Gen.  xxv. 

15;  IChr.  i.  30;  Job  vi.  19;  Is.  xxi.  14  ; 

Jer.  xxv.  23).    Now  Teima,  in  N.  Arabia. 

[18.] 

Tesias  (itJ'P),  a  district  or  town  in  Edom 
(Jer.  xlix.  7,  20;  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  Amos 
i.  12;  Obad.9;  Hab.  iii.  3).    Not  known. 

Thamnatha  (<;  ea/ivaBd,  E.V.  TiMNATH), 
1  Mace.  ix.  50.  Probably  Tharana.  now 
Tibneh,  on  tlie  load  from  Jerusalem  to 
Aniipatris. 

TiiAEsmsH  (e^e'tp),  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48. 
Elsowliere  Taisbish,  as  in  K.V. 

TiiEBEZ  (yari),  in  the  district  of  Sliechem 
(Judg.  ix.  ."iO;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  'Sovi  Tubus, 
N.E.  of  Kubliig.  [9.] 

THECOE,WILIJEriNESS  OF  (fprtnos  SfKue'),  1  Macc. 
ix.  33.    Elsewhere  Tekoa. 

TiiELASAB  (-i^kSp:).  2  K.  xix.  12.  Elsewhcro 
Telassar,  and  so  in  B.V 

TiiELEBSAS  (efhtpnas),  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  Greek 
corruption  of  Tel-harsa. 

Tubman  (eci/noi').  Bar.  iii.  22,  23.  EUcwhere 
Teman,  and  so  in  U  V. 

Tueras  (e«'p»)>  1  Esdr.  viii.  41,  61.  An 
equivalent  or  corruption  of  Ahava. 

TiiERMEi.ETii  (e«/)M«A«9),  1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Else- 
where Tol-melah. 
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THB38AI.OKJ0A  (©dfaAoWltt)).  ActS  XVii.  1,  11, 

13.  xxvii.  2;  Phil.  iv.  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  10, 
on  the  coast  of  Mace<lonia.  Now  Salnniki. 

[21.] 

Thimnathah  (TJJJpn,  E.V.  Timnah).  in  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  43).'  Probably  the  same  place 
as  Timnah  No.  1. 

Thisbe  (etirPti),  in  Naphtali  (Tob.  i.  2).  Not 
known. 

Tbracia  (^  epout/a),  2  Macc.  xii.  35.      [21.] 

Thyatiba   (ewirfipo).   Acts   xvi.   14;    Kov. 

i.  11,  ii.  18,  24.     Now  Ak-hitiar. 
Tiberias  (Ti/Sfpids),  Jolm  vi.  23.    Now  Tiiha- 

rii/a,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.      [19,  20.] 
TlBEBIAS,  sea  of  (^  BiKaaaa  t^s  TififplaZo!), 

John  vi.  1,  xxi.  1. 
TiBHATH  (nnac),  city  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 

8).    Not  known.    Elsewhere  Botali. 
Tigris  (TiVp's),  Tobit  vi.  1 ;  Jud.  i.  C ;  E'-clus. 

xxiv.  25.  [12] 

TiMNAU.     1.  (njan),  on  the  north  l)Oundary 

of  Judah(Josh.xv.lO;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Elscwliere  Thimnathali    and    Tinmiith. 

Now  Tibneh  at  the  moutli  of  Wudij  Surdr. 

[9]     2.  (nnjpr,  i.e.  Timnathah),  in  the 

hill-country   of  Judah  (Josh.   xv.    57). 

Now  Tibna,  \V.  of  Bethleliem.    3.  Gen. 

xxxvi.  40  ;   1  Chr.  i.  51.    In  Edom. 

TiMNATU  (n;cn,  i.e.  Timnah,  and  so  in  R.V.). 

1.  Gen.  xxxviii.  12, 13, 14;  Timnah  No.  2. 

2.  Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5  ;  Timnah  No.  1. 

TiMKATH-BEBES  (dth  Hjpri),  Judg.  ii.  9 ;  and 

Timnath-serau  (nnp  -n).  Josh.  xix.  50,  xxiv. 
30.  The  burial-place  of  Joshua.  Now 
probably  Tibneh,  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antipatris ;  but  perhaps  7iV/r 
JJarii,  9  miles  S.  of  Sliechem.  I'ossibly 
elsewhere  Thamnatha. 

Tiphsah  (nDsn).  1.  1  K.  iv.  21.  Probably 
Tliapsacus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  short  distance  above  tiio 
confluence  of  the  Belik.  2.  2  K.  xv.  IG. 
Not  known,  but  apparently  near  Tirzah. 

[11,  12.] 

TiRAs  (Di'n),  a  Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2; 

1  Chr.  i.  5).      Probably  the  Tiruslm  or 

primitive  Cimmerians. 
TiiiZAH  (n^ir),  Jo^h.  xii.  24;  1  K.  xiv.  17, 

XV.  21,  33,  xvi.  6,  8,  9,  15,  17,  23 ;  2  K. 

XV.  14,  IG ;  Cant.  vi.  4.     Now  probably 

Teiatir,  1 1  miles  N.  of  Shuchem.        [9.] 

Tob,  the  land  of  (3iq  yiN),  Judg.  xi.  3,  5 
(also,  as  Is!i-Tob,  2  Sam.  x.  G,  8).  Else- 
where Tobie,  Tubieui.  Po.-sibly  el- 
Taiyibeh,  10  miles  S.  of  Gadara,  but 
uncertain. 

Tobie,  the  places  op  (eV  tois  TovPlov,  R.V. 
"the  land  of  Tubias").  1  Macc.  v.  13. 
Probably  identical  with  Tv)b. 

TocHEN  (pn),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  32).  Not 
known.    Perhaps  elsewhere  Ether. 

TooABMAii  (nDijh),  Gen.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  6; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6.  Probably 
near  Melitene,  now  Malaiia.  [18  ] 

ToLAD  (I'pw),  in    Simeon  (1   Chr.  iv.  29). 

Elsewheie  El-tolad.     Not  known. 
ToPHEL  (frpp).  Dent.  i.  1.   Possibly  et-TuJileh, 

S.E.  of  Dead  Sea. 
TopUET  (nan),  in  the  Valley  of  Hiunom  (Is. 

XXX.  83;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  G,  11-14) 

Not  known,  but  probably  at  the  lower 


end  of  the  valley.     Once  given  more 
accurately  as 
ToruETU  (nDPn),  2  K.  xxiii.  10. 

TiiACHO.siTis  (Tpoxox'iTis),  Luke  iii.  1.  The 
district  called  el-Lejdh,  with  i)iirt  of  tlie 
plain  to  the  south,  and  of  the  W.  slopts 
of  Jebd  Uaurdn.  [19,21.] 

Tbipolis  (<i  TptiroAis),  2  Mace.  xiv.  1.  Now 
Tarubulu$,  or  rather  el-Miaa. 

Tboas  (Tp<i)aj),  Acts  xvi.  8,  11,  xx.  !>,  G ;  2  Cor. 
ii.  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  On  the  coast  of 
Mysia.  opposite  the  S.E.  end  of  Tenedos. 
Now  h'slii  Stambil.  [■^'•J 

TRoaYLiu'M  (TpuyiWtov,  K.V.  omita),  Aclg 
XX.  15.  The  rocky  end  of  the  ridge  of 
Mycale.  [21.] 

Tubal  C^?!;),  a  Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  5 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezik.  xxvii.  13, 
xxxii.2G, xxxviii.  2,3,xxxix.l).  Probably 
the  ancestors  of  the  Tibarcui,  to  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea.  ['.18] 

TiBiENi  (TovBivmO,  2  Macc.  xii.  17.  The 
Jews  of  Tobie  or  Tob. 

TvKE  (-ii;  and  Tix),  Josh.  xix.  29 ;  2  Sam.  v.  11, 
xxiv.  7;  1  K.  v.  l.vii.  13,  14,  ix.  11,12: 
1  Chr.  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  3,  1 1 , 1 4  ; 
Ezra  iii.  7;  Neh.  xiii.  IG;  I's.  xiv.  12, 
Ix  xxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4;  Is.  xxiii.  1,  5,  8, 
15,  17 ;  Joel  iii.  4  ;  1  Esdr.  v.  55  ;  Mutt, 
xi.  21,  22,  XV.  21;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,31 ; 
Luke  vi.  17,  x.  13,  14;  Acts  xii.  20, 
xxi.  3, 7.  la  the  following  passages  it  is 
given  as 

Tybis  (lie,  K.V.  Tyee),  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii. 
3,  xlvii.  4;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15, 
xxvii.  2,  3,  8.  32,  xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18; 
IIos.  ix.  13;  Amosi.  y,  10;  Zecli.  ix.  2, 
8;  2  Esdr.  i.  11;  Judith  ii.  28;  1  Macc. 
V  15 ;  2  Macc.  iv.  18,  33,  44,  49.  Now 
6ur.  [9,11.] 

V. 

Ulai  C^in),  a  liver  (Dan.  viii.  2,  IG).  The 
Eulieus,  now  the  SUaur. 

Ummah  (ntjy),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30).  Pos- 
sibly Mima,  near  Edi  en-Ndl^ura. 

Uphaz  (igw),  Jer.  x.  9;  Dan.  x.  5. 

Va  of  THE  Chaldees  (n'l?3  ~n»).  Gen.  xi.  28, 
31,  XV.  7;  Neh.  ix.  7.  Now  JfM/.eir,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.       [G.] 

Uz  (yiy),  a  district  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23,  xxii. 

21  (R.V.),  xxxvi.  28;   1  Chr.  i.  17,  42; 

Job  i.  1;   Jer.   xxv.  20;   Lam.  iv.  21). 

Probably  in  Arabia  Petraja. 
Uzal  (hm),  Gen.  x.  27;   I  Chr.  i.  21.    The 

sixth  son  of  Joktan.    The  family  settled 

in  Yemen,  and  tl.e  name  can  be  traced 

ill  Auzdl,  now  San^ad.  [1,18.] 

Uzzen-Sheraii  (npNE-'  j?i<,  B.V.  U.-Siieeuah), 

1  Chr.  vii.   21.'    Near  Btthhoron,  and 

now  possibly  Beit  Hira. 


Vikeyabds,  Plain  op  the  (d'Ci?  hz^,  B.V. 
ABt.L-CHBKAMiM),  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
Judg.  xi.  33).     Not  known. 


Zaanaim,  tbk  Plain  of  (o;:?,??  JI^n,  or 
D'jjyi'?  'H),  more  accurately,  as  in  B  V., 
the  "Oak  of  Zaanannim"  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
Elsewhere 
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Zaanannim    (D'JJJ?!!),   Josli.  xix.  33.     Near 

Kedesh,  but  not  known. 
Zaanan    (]»Tt'),    Micah    i.    11.      Eleewherc 

Zcnnn. 

Zabadeass  (Za;8a5o?oi),  1  Mace.  xii.  31.  An 
Arab  tribe  whose  name  probably  survivoa 
in  Zebdani  and  KefrZebad  in  Aulilibanus. 

Zabui.on  {ZaPou\uv,  R.V.  Zebci.cn),  the 
Greek  form  of  Zebuluu  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15 ; 
Bev.  vii.  8). 

Zaie  (Tp^),  2  K.  ■  ii.  21.    Not  known. 

Zalsion  MotJNT  (jicVx  in),  apparently  near 
ShecLem  (Judg.  ix.  48).     Not  known. 

Zalmosah  (nsb'rx),  one  of  the  camping-places 
in  tlio  wildcrucsa  (Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42). 
Not  kno«n. 

Zamzummims  (d-djci),  Ammonite  name  for 
Bepliaim  (Dent.  ii.  20).  Possibly  else- 
where "  the  Zuzims."  [2.] 

Zan'Oah  (niji).  1.  In  Judab,  in  the  lowland 
district  (Josh.  xv.  M4 ;  Neb.  iii.  13,  xi.  30). 
Now  Khurbel  Zariu'ii,  2J  miles  S.  of  litth- 
shemesh.  2.  In  the  liill-couutry  of 
Judah  (Josli.  XV.  56).  Now  Khurhet 
Za„uta,  S.  of  Yutla.  [9.] 

Zapiios  (i'2x),  in  Gad(Jojh.  xiii.27.  Perhaps 
also  Judg.  xii.  1,  A.V.  "northward"). 
Not  kuowD,  but  possibly  el-Bammeh,  on 
the  Yarmuk. 

Zareau  (iy"W,  K.V.  ZoKAu),  Neh.  xi.  29. 
Elsewhere  Zorah  and  Zoreah.  [9.] 

Zaked  (R.V.  Zered),the  valley  of(TTI  ^3), 
Num.  xxi.  12.    Elsewhere  Zered. 

Zahepuath  (^f^I),  1  K.  xvii.  9, 10;  Obad.  20. 
Elscwliere  Sarepta.   Near  Sura/end.    [9.] 

Zabetan  (jriii",  K.V.  Zarethan),  Josh.  iii. 
16.     Elsewhere  Zarthan. 

Zareth-shahak  (nripn  nix,  R.V.  Zeketh-s.), 
in  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  Not  known, 
but  pcrliaps  Zara,  S.  of  Wady  Zerka 
M'ain. 

ZAnTANAH(n3n-pf,  R.V. Zarethan),  apparently 
near  Belh-shean  (1  K.  iv.  12).  Else- 
where Zarthan. 

Zarthan  (ini¥i  K.V.  Zarethan),  in  the 
Jordun  valley,  apparently  near  Succoth 
(I  K.  vii.  46).  Elsewhere  Zaretan,  Zar- 
taniih,  Zcredathah.  Not  known,  but 
imsbibly  near  ed-Ddmieh,  Adam. 

Zeuaim  (n';3i"n  and  D'ain),  Ezra  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59.  Perliaps  connected  with  Zetoim. 
B.V.  reads  here  Pochereth-hazzebaim. 

Zkbolm  and  Zeboiim  (doi  and  D-;3x).  1.  One 
of  the  five  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  (Gen.  x. 
19,  xiv.  2,  8 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  llos.  xi.  8). 
Perhaps  also  Zcliaim.  Not  knowji.  2. 
Neh.  xi.  34.  Possibly  in  the  plain  near 
I.ydda. 

Zeboiu,  the  valley  of  (D'Sbv"!  'S),  a  gorge 
or  ravine  cast  of  Michniasn  (1  Sum.  xiii. 
18).  Not  known,  but  perlups  the  small 
ravine  Shuk  ed-Vub'a.  The  name  is 
distinct  from  the  preceding. 

Zebclun  (j'?i3';).  Josh.  xix.  27.  On  the 
border  of  Asher.  Now  perhaps  Neby 
Sebelan. 

Zebulvn  (yh;i\  and  j't'^'.).  o"e  of  the  iicirthcrn 
tribes,  lying  in  the  plain  and  hills 
between  Asher,  Issochar,  and  NaphUili 
(Geo.  XXX.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14,  xlix. 


13;  Exod.  i.  3;  Num.  i.  9,  30,  31,  ii.  7, 
vii.  24,  X.  16,  xiii.  10,  xxvi.  20,  xxxiv. 
25;  Deut.  xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  18;  Josh, 
xix.  10,  16,  34,  xxi.  7,  34;  Judg.  i.  30, 
iv.  6,  10,  V.  14,  18,  vi.  :i5,  xii.  12  ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  1,  vi.  63,  77,  xii.  33,  40,  xxvii.  19  ;  2 
Chr.  XXX.  10,  11,18;  Ps.  Ixviii.  27  ;  Is. 
ix.  1;  Ezek.  xlviii.  26,  27,  33).  Else- 
where Zabulon.  Zebulunite  (Judg.  xii. 
11,  12).     Zebulunites  (Num.  xxvi.  27). 

[9.] 

Zedad  (tjx),  ou  the  north  boundary  of  the 
land  oi'  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  15).  Possibly  6adud,  between 
Baalbek  and  Horns. 

Zelah  (yhs  and  J/Si;),  in  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  28) ;  the  burial-place,  and  therefore 
probably  the  residence,  of  Kish  and  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  14).    Not  known. 

Zelzah  (nx^i),  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin, 
close  to  Rachel's  sepulchre  (1  Sam.  x.  2). 
It  has  no  connection  with  Zelah,  and  is 
not  known. 

Zemabaim  (D'ljpi),  iu  Benjamin,  apparently 
between  Bethel  and  the  Jordan  valley 
(Josh,  xviii.  22).  Possibly  Khurbel  es- 
Humrah,  N.  of  Jericho. 

Zemaraim,  mount  ('X  in),  in  the  hill-country 
of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  4).    Not  known. 

Zemarite,  the  (npxn),  a  tribe  of  Hamites 
(Gen.  X.  18;  i'Chr.  i.  16).  Possibly 
located  at  Sumra.  N.  of  Tripoli.  Possibly 
also  they  gave  their  names  to  the  two 
preceding  spots  iu  centva!  Palestine. 

Zenan  (;jx),  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh. 

XV.  37).    Elsewhere  Zaanan.   Not  known. 
Zephath  (nss),  a  C'anaanite  town,  afterwards 

called  Hormah  (Judg.  i.  17).  Not  known, 

but  perhaps  ^tbaita. 
Zephathah,  the  valley  op  (nnpi-  n\;),  near 

Mareshah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10).   Now  possibly 

Wddy  Sajieh,  N.  of  Mareshah. 
Zer  (I3t))  in  Naphtali,  probably  near  Lake  of 

Gennesareth  (Josh.  xix.  35).  Not  known. 
Zered,  the  brook  (itt  h~i),  separating  Moab 

and  Edom  (Deut.  ii.   13,   14).    Perhaps 

the   M'udy  el-IIetd,  or   Garahi,  but  un- 

ceitaiu.     Elsewhere  Zared. 

Zebeda  (n-jii-n,  R.V.  Zeredah),  1  K.  xi.  26. 
In  Ephraim.  Elsewhere  perhaps  Zeie- 
dathah,  and  Zorerah.     Not  known. 

Zekedathah  (nni.^x,  R.V.  Zeredah),  2  Clir. 
iv.  17.    Elsewhere  Zarthan.   Not  known. 

Zebekath  (nn^v,  R.V.  Zererah),  Judg.  vii. 
22.  Elsewhere  perhaps  Zereda,  or  Zcre- 
dathah.    Not  known. 

ZiDDiM  (DHxri),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
Perhaps  llattin. 

ZiooN  (ITX),  Gen.  xlix.  13;  Josh.  xix.  28; 
Judg.  i.  31,  X.  6,  xviii.  28;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
6  ;  1  K.  xvii.  9 :  Ezra  iii.  7 ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4, 
12;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3,  xlvii.  4  ;  Ezuk. 
xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  21,  22;  Joel  iii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  2  ;  1  Eddr.  v.  55.  In  Josh.  xi.  8  it  is 
callcil  Great  Ziiion — Zidon  rabba.  Else- 
where Sidon.    Now  Suida.  [II.] 

ZiBLAO  (j^px),  in  Judah  or  Simeon,  in  the 
"soutli"  (Josh.  XV.  31,  xix.  5),  but  still 
N.  of  the  brook  Besor.  Bestowed  on 
Daviil  by  Achisb  (I  Saui.  xxvii.  6,  xxx. 
1,  14,  26 ;  2  Sarn.  i.  1,  iv.  10 :  1  Chr  iv. 
30,  xii.  1,  20  ;  Neh.  xi.  28).  Not  known  ; 
but  perhaps  'AMj,  S.  of  Beersheba. 


ZiN,  the  wilderness  of  (|x  12-10),  on  the 
south  of  the  Holy  Land,  containing  Ka- 
desh  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14, 
xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3;  Deut.  xxxii.  51; 
Josh.  XV.  1).  Also  simply  Zin  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  3).     Not  known. 

ZioN  (p'X),  the  eminence  at  Jerusalem  which 
w  as  occupied  by  the  city  of  David.  After 
the  Captivity  the  name  (Sion)  was 
attached  to  the  eminence  on  which  tho 
Temple  was  built.  It  is  now  commonly 
given  to  the  western  hill  of  tho  city  (2 
Sam.  V.  7  ;  1  K.  viii.  1  ;  2  K.  xix.  21 ;  I 
Chr.  xi.  5;  2  Chr.  v.  2;  Ps.  ix.  II,  14, 
xiv.  7,  XX.  2,  xlnii.  12,  1.  2,  Ii.  18,  liii.  G, 
Ixv.  1  (R.V.),  Ixix.  35,  Ixxiv.  2,  Ixxvi. 
2,  Ixxxiv.  7,  Ixxxvii.  2,  5,  xovii.  8,  xcix. 

2,  cii.  13,  16,  21,  ex.  2,  cxxvi.  1,  exxviii. 
5,  cxxix.  5,  cxxxii.  13,  oxxxiii.  3,  cxxxiv. 

3,  cxxxv.  21,  cxxxvii.  1,  3,  cxlvi.  10, 
cxlvii.  12,  cxlix.  2  ;  Is.  i.  8,  27,  ii.  3,  iv.  3, 
X.  24,  xii.  G,  xiv.  32,  xxviii.  10,  xxx.  19, 
xxxi.  9,  xxxiii.  .5,  14,  20,  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv. 

10,  xl.  9,  xii.  27,  xlvi.  l.S,  xlix.  14,  Ii.  3, 

11,  16,  Iii.  1,  7,  8,  lix.  20,  Ix.  14,  Ixi.  3, 
Ixii.  1,  Ixiv.  10,  Ixvi.  8;  Jer.  iii.  14,  iv.  6, 
viii.  19,  ix.  19,  xiv.  19,  xxvi.  18,  xxx.  17, 
xxxi.  G,  12, 1.  5,  28,  Ii.  10,  24,  35;  Lam. 
i.  4,  17,  ii.  G,  iv.  2,  11,  v.  11;  Joel  ii.  1, 
1.5,  23,  iii.  16,  17,  21;  Amos  i.  2,  vi.  1; 
Jlie.  iii.  10,  12,  iv.  2,  11;  Zeph.  iii.  16; 
Zech.  i.  14,  17,  ii.  7,  viii.  2,  3,  ix.  13). 
Elsewhere  Sion. 

In  addition  to  tlio  foregoing  : — 
Mount  Zion  (Ji-x  in),  2  K.  xix.  31 ;  Ps.  ii. 
G,  xlviii.  2,  II,  Ixxiv.  2,  Ixxviii.  68,  cxxv. 

1  ;  Is.  iv.  5,  viii.  18,  x.  12,  xviii.  7,  xxiv. 
23,  xxix.  8,  xxxi.  4,  xxxvii.  32 ;  Lam.  v. 
18;  Joel  ii.  32,  iii.  17;  Ohad.  17,  21; 
Mic.  iv.  7. 

Dauguter  op  Zion  ('x  na),  2  K.  xix.  21 ;  Ps. 
ix.  14;  Cant.  iii.  11;  Is.  i.  8,  iii.  16,  17, 
iv.  4,  X.  32,  xvi.  I,  xxxvii.  22,  Iii.  2,  Ixii. 
11 ;  Jer.  iv.  31,  vi.  2,  23;  Lam.  i.  6,  ii.  I, 

4,  8,  10,  13,  18,  iv.  22;  Mic.  i.  13,  iv. 
8,  10,  13;  Zeph.  iii.  14;  Zech.  ii.  10, 
ix.  9. 

Zioa  (nj?'x),  in  the  highluuds  of  Judah,  per- 
haps near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54).  Pos- 
siuly  Si'iiir,  4J  miles  N.  of  Hebron. 

ZiPH  (:)n).  1.  In  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  24).  Not  known.  2.  In  the  high- 
lands of  Judah,  scene  of  various  adven- 
tures of  David  (Josh.  xv.  55;  1  Siim.  xxiii. 
14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  8).  Now 
Tdl  Zif,  S.  of  Hebron. 

Ziphron  (psi),  a  north  boundary  of  tho  Holy 
Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  9).  Elsewhere  it 
seems  to  be  interchanged  with  Hazar- 
liatticou.    Not  known. 

Ziz,  the  cliff  (B.V.  ascent)  op  (yxn  n'^j;  a), 

2  Chr.  XX.  16.  Possibly  connected  with 
Hazazon-tamar.  The  name  is  preserved 
in  Wddy  Uusdsah  near  En-gcdi. 

ZoAN  (jVx),  a  city  in  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  22; 
Ps.lxxviii.  12,  43;  Is.  xix.  11,  13,  xxx. 
4  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14).  The  ancient  Tan  s, 
and  the  modern  San,  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
tho  lake  Menzaleh. 

ZoAR  ("ipx),  one  of  the  five  cities  in  tho  plain 
of  Jordan  (Gou.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  2,  8,  xix. 
22,  23,  30 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Is.  xv.  5 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34).  Eoinierly  Bela.  Not 
known,  but  perhaps  Ttll  eaU-Sltayhur. 
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ZoBA  (kjtx,  B.V.  Zobah),  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  and 
ZoBAH  (njijt),  a  portion  of  Syria,  E.  and  N.E. 

of  Cflole-Syria,  and  extencling    to    tho 

Euphrates     (1   Siini.  xiv.  47 ;    2  Sam. 

viii.  3,  5,  12,  xxiii.  36:  1  K.  xi.  23;  1 

Clir.  xviii.  3,  5,  9,  xix.  G). 

ZoiiKLETH,  THE  8TONB  (H^H  J3K),  noar  En- 

rogel,  in  the  ravine  below  jerasalern,  on 
the  S.E.  (I  K.  i.  9).  Now  possibly  tlio 
low  cliff'  ZehtoeiUh,  oppooite  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin. 


INDEX. 

ZoPHiM,  THB  riELD  Or  (O'Ei  Hnfe),  a  spot  In 
Moab,  comnmnding  a  view  of  the  then 
encampment  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii.  14). 
Not  known,  but  perhaps  Tai'at  ea-8a/a. 

ZoBAO,  and  Zobeaii  (nji^,  K.V.  Zoraii),  in 
the  low  country  of  judoli,  and  in  Dan, 
the  native  place  of  Samson  (Josli.  xv.  33, 
xix.  41 ;  Jud^.  xiii.  2,  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8,  1 1  ;  2  Ohr.  xi.  10).  Now  Sur'ali,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Wddy  Surdr.  Elsewhere 
Zareah.  [9.1 


ZuPii,  THB  LAND  OF  (^Vl  yw),  adjoining  Ben- 
jamin, but  hitherto  unknown  (1  Sam 
ix.  5). 

ZiziMs,  THE  (D"nn),  an  ancient  people  on  tho 
east  of  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Possibly 
inhabiting  thedistrict  afterwards  occupied 
by  Animon,  and  thus  identical  with  tlie 
Zamziimmim ;  but  botli  these  are  mere 
possibilities.  [2.] 
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